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PREFACE 


r i''HB cosmetic industry is mainly indebted to the 
researches of chemists, who have first pointed 
out the right- paths to follow, and then intro¬ 
duced new and valuable substances to employ in 
the preservation of the hair and teeth, and also 
obviated certain injurious influences by the aid 
of antiseptics. furthermore, dangerous substances 
have been replaced by innocuous substitutes; and, 
in a word, the technology of cosmetics has been undoubt¬ 
edly tdevated to the position of a branch of natural 
science. 

The manufacture of cosmetics is still, in many iu- 
stanaes, suffering from too close an adherence to ancient 
•tradition, whereby entirely useless substances are accre¬ 
dited with healing powers; and even—which,is far more 
serious—directly poisonous and injurious ma’terials are 
employed, the.use of which might entail great *danger 
to heaUfc., 

In many quarters too little importance is still attached 
to the consideration of the first question that should 
arise in connection with any cosmetic, namely, whether 
the same contains any ingredients capable of acting bene¬ 
ficially in ?be cases for which it is designed, and without 
leading tojnj urious results on prolonged employment. 
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Now, it> is only when this primary question has beep 
put, unci satisfactorily answered, that the rational stage of 
eos&etic technology is reached; and to answer this ques¬ 
tion it is necessary to have an accurate knowledge of the 
materials uuder'consideration. This formB the basis of 
the present work, which is an endeavour Jbo afford guid¬ 
ance and advice to the maker of cosmetic preparations; 
and to point out the best as well as the simplest methods 
of procedure. The fundamental principles to b‘e fol¬ 
lowed in making up the various preparations are fully 
explained. Where the habits and whims of the public 
demand remedies where none exist, the question of.how 
to satisfy this demand has received consideration, with¬ 
out, however, omitting to call attention to the inadequacy 
of the preparations themselves. All injurious ingre¬ 
dients have been strongly banned. 

It is highly desirable that the mystery of “ secret 
^preparations ’’ should be abandoned in cosureties, and 
all endeavours concentrated on the attainment gf per¬ 
fection. 

Such a course would soon gain the confidence of the 
•public, and would be of the greatest advantage to the 
cosmetic industry itself, which would then take up a posi¬ 
tion beside the sister industry of perfumery; and, within 
its proper limits, be just as useful as other branches of 
technology. 

That the.present work may incite and conduce to the 
establishment ol cosmetic technology on a rational basifc, 
and m‘ay prove useful to oil engaged in this really profit- 
• able branch, is the sincere wish of . _ 

THE AUTHOR. 
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Abraham’s Formagene, 229. 

Absolute alcohol, 20, 21. 

Absorption or enfleurage for ob¬ 
taining perfumes, 16. 

Acetic acid, detection of sul¬ 
phuric or hydrochloric acid 
in, 30. 

Acetic acid, glacial, 29. 

Acetic acid, preparation of, 29. 

Acetic ether, 32. 

Acetic ether, decomposition of, 
33. 

Acetic ether, preparation of, 32. 

Aeetoxvlol, 49. 

Acetylene liberated from alcohol 
and calcium carbide, 20. 

Acid, benzioc, 24. 

Acid, pyrogallic, 37. 

Adjuncts, cosmetic, 142, etc. 

Adulterants for juniper oil, 65. 

Adulterants of oil of doves, 62. 

Adulterated cochineal, 51. 

Adulteration of cinnamon oil, 
65, 66. 

Adulteration of lard, 73-77. 

Adulteration of lemon oil, 58. 

Adulteration of oil of bitter 
Almonds, *27. 9 

Adulteration of oil of lavender,, 
59. 

Adulteration of olive oil, 69. 

Adulteration of patchouli oil, 64. 

Adulteration of peppermint oil. 

p 60 . 61 . 

Adulteoation of Peruvian bal¬ 


Adulteration of petroleum jelly, 
81. 

Adulteration of wax, 70, 71. 

dSsthetic character of cosmetic 
art, 2. 

Afrique, Eau d\ 117. 

Agathodont mouth wash, 230. 

Agnes Teumel’s depilatory, 218* 

Ajowan oil, 54. 

Ajowan oil, composition of, 54. 

Albadermine, 220. 

Albion, 220. 

Alcohol, 20. 

Alcohol, absolute, 20, 21. 

Alcohol as an adulterant of oil 
of bitter almonds, 27. 

Alcohol as a test for benzol and 
benzine, 24, 25. 

Alcohol, deodorisation of, 21. 

Alcohol, effect on teeth. 239. 

Alcohol mouth wash, 98. 

Alcohol, reaction with calcium 
carbide, 20. 

Alcoholic perfumes, official test 
for, 240. j ‘ 

Alcohol rectified by potassium 
permanganate, 22. 

Alcohol rectified by 0 sodium 
peroxide, 22. 

Alcoholic solution of thymol as 
mouth wash. 96. 

Alcohol, solvent power of, 20 

Alcohol, table of specific gravity 
of, 22. 


sam, 79. 

Adulteration of spermaceti, 71. 


Algotine, 230. 

Alkaline tests for musks, 48. 
Alkanna, 147, 



Alkanna red, 63. r 
Allen's World’s Hair Restorer, 
218. r- 

Almond bran, 177. 

Almond oil, properties of, 66. 
Almond oil shaving soap, 203. 
Almond oil soap, Schiramel’s, 
202 . 

Almond oil, tests for purity, 
66, 67. 

Almond paste, 141. 

Almond soap crfcme, 141. 
Almonds, oil of, 66. 

Almonds (bitter), oil of, 26, 55. 
Almonds (crushed), preparation 
of, 135. 

Alopecia areata, 93. 

Alum effect on teeth, 238. 
Amandine, 140. 

AmbergriB, 46. 

Ambergris, properties of, 47. 
..American castoreum, 47. 
American face powders, 108. 
American hair washes, 154. 
American peppermint oil, 60, 

64. 

American shampoo liquid. 218. 
Ammonia test for almond oil, 


67. 

Ammpnium carbonate, 26. 

Ammonium carbonate, decompo¬ 
sition of. 26. 

Amyl valerianate, preparation, 
etc., of, 33. 

Anacardic acid. 116. 

Anatb^rine, Eau, 103. 

Aniline dyes for colouring, 146. 

Animal £rodhcts used for cos- 

• motics. 46, etc. 

Aniseed* oil, 63. 

Antiscorbutic water. 230. 

Antiseptic hair washes, recipes 
for, 184. , „ . 

Antiseptic mouth wash (Huc.h- 
ard’s). 101. 

Antiseptic acur| water, 187.c 

Antiseptic soaps, 179, etc. 

Antiseptic soaps, preparation of, 
187, etc. 

‘Antiseptic sticking plaister, 136. 

Antiseptic washes.^179, etc. 

Aphrodite b*far dye, 212. 


Apparatus for absorption or en- 
fieurage, 16, 17. 

Apparatus for distillation, 13, 
14. 4 

Apparatus for extraction, 17. 
Apparatus for maceration, 15. 
Apple, cashew, 115. • • 

Aromatics and scents, volatility 
of, 4. 

Artificial bay rum, 140. 
Artificial essence of violets, 143. 
Artificial heliotropin, 36.' 
Artificial muBk, 48, 49, 60. 
Artificial oil of violets, 43. 
Artificial oil of wintergrcen, 41. 
Artificial vanilla essence,^ 143. 
Artificial petroleum jellies, 81, 
82. 

Asiatic stvrax, 78. 

Athenian hair wash, 183. 
Aureol. 153, 213. 

Auricomus golden hair wash, 
216. 

Aver’s Recaumier Cream, 220. 


Baby powder, 221. 

Baldness, 92. 

Baldness, Finsen light treatment 
for, 93. 

Baldness, Jackson’s treatment, 
94. 

Baldness, Lassar’s treatment of, 
93. 

Baldness, neurotic. 93. 

Baldness, parasitic, 93. 

Balsam, Peruvian, 78 , 79, 185. 
Balsam soap scpnt for. 124. 
Balaamisk, Amikos, 221. 
Bandoline, 131. 

Bandoline, rose, 148. 

Bandolines, 100. 

Barium, sulphide paste, 120. v 
Bar urn sulphide, preparation of. 
120 . <■ 

Basic soaps, 188, etc. 

Baurae, Circasaienne, 215. 
Baume de Milan pour las 
cheveux, 187. 

Bay oil, 54. 

*Bay oil, composition of, 64. 

Bay rum, 121, 122. 

Bay rum, artificial,. 140. 

Bay rum, preparation of, 122. 
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Bay rum -water, 182. 

Beard and moustache, wax for, 
131. 

Beard forcing lotion, 167. 
Beard, specialties for, 167. • 
Becchi and Welmann’s tests for 
•vegetable oils in lard, 75. 
Benzaldehyde or benzol hydride, 
26. 

Benzine or benzgl, 24. 

Benzin% rectification of, 25. 
Benzine, testing purity of, 236. 
Benzoic acid, 24. 

Benzoic acid, preparation of, 24. 
Benzoin, 79, 80. 

Benzoin as a retarder of ran¬ 
cidity, 95. 

BenZoin, Calcutta, 80. 

Benzoin, Penang, 80. 

Benzoin, preservative qualities 
of, 24. 

Benzoin, properties of, 80. 
Benzoin, Siam, 80. 

Benzoin soap powder, 195. 
Benzoin, Sumatra almond, 80. 
Benzoin tincture, effect on teeth. 
239. 

Benzol and benzine tested by 
iodine and alcohol, 24, 25. 
Benzol hydride or benzalde- 
hyde, 26. 

Beigamot oil, 54, 63. 

Bergamot ,oil, composition of, 
•54. 

Bergamot oil, properties of, 54. 
Bergamot oil, tests for purity 
of, 55. 

Bergmann's beard-producing 
tincture. 214. 

. Besgmann’s ice pomade, 216. 
Bergmann’s tooth wash, 229. 
Bernegan*8 toilet cream, pre¬ 
pared witn egg yolk, 127. * 
Bench's recipe for pure fats 
for hair pomade, 94. 

Bettdin, 145. 

Bidder's pilachrine, 225. 

Birch leaf and Sir John’s wort 
* ointment, 113. 

Birch-tar oil, 55, 

Birch-tar oil, composition of, 55. 
. Bismuth bait dye, lid. * 


Bismuth powder, 221. 

Bismuth white, 44 , 45. 

Bismuth white, preparation of, 
44. 

Bismuth white, solubility of, 45. 
Bitter almond, oil of 26, 55. 
Bitter almond oil, testing purity 
of, 236. 

Bitter almond water, testing of. 
236. 

Bittner’s aiicine pomade, 214. 
Black dyes for hair, 115-118. 
Blacks, 148. 

Blanc cam61ia, 221. 

Blanc de bismuth, 44. 

Blanc de perles, 44 , 221. 

Blanc vegetal, 106. 

Bleu vegetal pour leg veines, 

112 . 

Blonde hair dye, 118. 

Blossom hair wash, 183. # 

Blue (vegetable), for veins, 112. 
Blue (vein), for theatrical make¬ 
up, 113. 

Blues, 147. 

Boiry’s cocoanut oil soaps, 193. 
Borat de Potasse, Eau de, 104. 
Borax, 29. 

Borax, colour of, 29. 

Borax, preparation of, 29. 
Borax soap, 194. 

Borax soap powder, 195. 

Borax, solubility of, 29. 

Borax tooth tincture, 104. 

Botot, Eau de, English recipe, 
103. 

Botot, Eau de. Irenah recipe, 
103. 

Bottle, Florentine, si4. * 

Bran, almond, 177. 

Bran, sand-almond, 176. 

Braun and Jacoby’s Erii Capil- 
laire, 213. 

Brilliant transparent pomade, 
127. 

Brnliantincs, 100, 131, 215. 
Brilliantine, recipes for, 158. 
Broers’ harmless hair dyes, 150. 
Brown, 145, 148. 

Brugier’s Tolma, 218. 

Buccal cavitj, care of, 95. 
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Bmhligen’s hair # preservative, 
216. 

Burns and roughenings of skin, 
ointment dor, 113. 

Butyl xylol, 49. 

Butyric ether, 33. 

Butyric ether, preparation of, 
33. 

Cakes, scent, 170. 

Cajeput oil, 63. 

Calcium Carbide treated with 
alcohol, 20. 

Calcium carbonate, 45, 46. 

Calcium carbonate, decomposi¬ 
tion of, 46. 

Calcium carbonate, preparation 
of, 45. 

Calcium carbonate, solubility of, 
46. 

Calcium pentasulphide, 38. 

Calcium sulphide, 37. 

Calcium sulphide, preparation 
of, 37, 119. 

Calcutta benzoin, 81. 

Calamus oil, 63. 

Caloderm, 110. 

Oampoachy wood extract for 
colouring, 52. 

Camphor, 56. 

Camphor, crude, 56. 

Camphor, laurel, 56. 

Camphor powder, grated. 57. 

Camphor powder, preparation 
of, 57. 

Camphor (pure), properties of, 

Camphor soap powder, 195. 

Camphorated*' petroleum jelly 

o ice, 128. t ^ 

Camphifr - Sulphur - Peruvian - 
balsnm soap powder, 195. 

Camphor sulphur soap powder. 
195. 1 

Canadian castoreum, 47. 

Candes & Co.*s Lait Ant4ph£- 
licjue, 8124. 

Cantharides, and glycerine hair 
wash. 183. 

Cantharides, injurious effect of, 

f 179. 180. 

Cantharides pomade, 129. 

Cipillarine hair restorer, 212. 


Caraway oil, 63. 

Carbolic powder, 172. v 
Carbolic soap, 194. 

Carbon dioxide for enfleurage, 
17. * 

CaVbon disulphide, 17. 

Carbon disulphide, extraction 

by, 7. 

Cardol, 115. 

Care of buccal cavity, 95. 

Care of the hyair, 92, 181. 
Care of the skin, 86, 8^. 

Care of teeth, 95. 

Carmine, 146. 

Carmine or cochineal, 50, 51, 52. 
Carmine, test for, 52. 
Carthamine red, 147. 

Cashew apple, 115. 

Cassia oil, 63. 

Castoreum, 46, 47. 

Castoreum, American, 47. 
Castoreum, Canadian, 47. 
Castoreum, properties of, 47. 
Castoreum, Siberian, 47. 
Castoreum scent, imitation of, 
8 . 

Catarrh, menthol snuff for, 176. 
Chalk, levigated. 45. 

Chapped and cracked hands, 
135. 

Chemical products used in 
manufacture of cosmetics, 19, 
etc. 

Cherry laurel and. bitter al¬ 
monds, testing ethereal oil 
of, 237. 

China pomade. 129. 

Chinchona hark, 186. 

Chinese gelatine, 91, 94. 
Chloral menthol, 175. 

Chlorine of lime soap powder, 
196. 

Chloroform, 23. * 

Chroloform, decomposition of, 
23. 

Chloroform, extraction by, 7. 
Chloroform, preparation of, 23. 
Chloroform salicylide, 23. 
Cinnamon cassia oil, 65 , 66. 
Cinnamon oil, adulteration of, 
66 . 

Cinnamon oil, properties of, 65. 
Cinnamon soap, scent for, 124. 
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Citronella oil, 68, 63. 

Civet, 50. 

Civet, properties of, 60. 

Clove soap, scent for, 124. 
Cloves, oil of, 61, 62. , 

Cloves, oil of, 63. 

^oal-tar-soap, 194. 

Cobbe’s Rosalind, 225. 

Cochineal, adulterated, 51. 
Cochineal, preparation of, 50, 
51. • • ; 

Cochinfel, properties of, 51. 
Cochineal (pure), tests for, 52. 
Cochineal, spent, 51. 

Cochineal or carmine, 50, 51, 52. 
Cocoanut-almond oil soap, 203. 
Coeoanut oil for medicinal 
sopps, 193. 

Cocoanut-oil soap, 202. 

Cold cream, ldelson’s, 128. 

Cold cream, preparation of, 91. 
Cold process shaving soaps, 203. 
Colour of borax, 29. 

Coloured starch, 107. 

Colouring by aniline dyes, 146. 
Colouring by betulin, 145. 
Colouring cosmetic preparations, 
145, etc. 

Colouring matter, violet, 145, 
i48. 

Colours, green, 147. 
Comachrome, 216. 

Complexion and skin, secret pre¬ 
parations for, 219, 228. 
Composition of ajowan oil, 54. 
Composition of bny oil, 54. 
Composition of bergamot oil, 54. 
Composition of birch-tar oil, 55. 
Composition of ionone, 42. 
Composition -of menthol, 39. 
Composition of oil of bitter al¬ 
monds, 55. 

Compound tfuinine and glycerin* 
hair tonic, 154. • 

Confectionery containing nitro- 
benzol, 32. 

Cogger sulphate, effect on teeth, 

£osmetic adjuncts, 142, etc. 
Cosmetic art, apathetic character 
of, 2. 

Cosmetic art, hygienic import¬ 
ance of, 2, 
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Cosmetic pomades, 125-134? 

Cosmetic secret preparations, 
209, etc. 

Cosmetic specialties, 142, 148, 
etc. 

Cosmetic toilet soaps, 200, etc. 

I osmotic vinegar, 222. 

Cosmetic washes, oflicial test 
for, 240. 

Cosmetics and medicine, 3. 

Cosmetics, animal prou*uets used 
in preparation of, 46, etc. 

Cosmetics, chemical products 
used in manufacture of, 19, 
etc. 

CosmeticB distinguished from 
perfumery, 1. 

Cosmetics, oils and fats used in 
preparation of, 54, etc. 

Cosmetics, testing materials 
employed in manufacture of, 
233, etc. 

Cosmine, 229. 

Cracked and chapped hands, 
135. 

Crcatn, cold, preparation of, 91. 

Cream, glycerin, 158. 

Creams for shaving, 164. 

Creams for washing, 166. 

Creme de Beaute, 222. 

Creme do Mauve, 140. 

Creme du Liban cosmetic, 222. 

Creme iris, 219. 

Creme Lefebvre, 220. 

Creme of almond soap, 141. 

Creme Simon a la Glycerine, 

222 . 

Cremes, 91. 

Crude camphor, 5o. # 

Crushed almonds, .preparation* 
of, 135. 

Cumarin, 9, 29. 

Cumarin, preparation <)J, 29. 

Curling essence for hair, 155. 

Curling washes for hair, recipes 
for, 155. 

Cusly mint oil, 63. 


Darkening hair, preparations 
for, 115, ew. " 

Darkening *d hair, prepara¬ 
tions for, 119. 
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Decomposition of poetic ether, 
33. 

Decomposition of ammonium 
carbonate, >26. 

Decomposition of calcium car¬ 
bonate, 46. 

Decomposition of chloroform, 
23. * 

Decomposition of nitrobenzol, 
31. 

Deodorisation of alcohol for 
cosmetic purposes, 21. 

Deodorisation of benzine, 26. 

Depilatories, 99, 119-121. - 

Depilatories, effect of, 100. 

Depilatories, recipeB for, 161.' 

Depilatories, their advantages 
and disadvantages, 161. 

Depilatory (patent) of Huette- 
mann and Zrzawy, 320.- 

Detection of mineral acids in 
acetic acid, 30. 

‘Detection of nitrobenzol in con¬ 
fectionery, 32. 

Detection of nitrobenzol in 
liquids, 31. 

Detection of nitrobenzol in 
soaps, etc., 31. 

Detection of sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid in acetic acid, 30. 

Dettroit's tooth essence and 
tooth balsam, 229. 

Diachylon plaister, substitute 
for, 136. 

Dic-terich's preparation for pro¬ 
moting growth of hair, 156. 

Dieterich’s recipe for Quillaya 
bark tincture, 125. 

Disagreeable smells, removal of, 

Distillation’.for obtaining per¬ 
fumes, -5, 12-15. 

Distillation of nitrobenzol, 31. 

Distillation, various appliances 
for, 13, 14. 

Distilled glycerin, 35. 

DomierV cosmetic, 177. 

Dry rouge paste, 106. 

Dye for hair, blond, 118. 

'Dye for hair, harmless; 153, 156. 

Dye for hair, henna, ISO. 

Dye for hair, walnut shell, 151. 


Dye, nornade, for beard and 
whiskers, 157. 

Dyeing the hair, 92. 

Dyes for hair, 99, 115, 150. 

Dyes for hair, black, 115-118. 

Dyfcs (tannin) for hair, 116. 

Eau Anatherine, 103. 

Eau Capillaire, 213. 

Eau d’Afrique, 117, 216. 

Eau d’Apollon,. 216. 

Eau de Bahama, 216. 

Eau de Batot, 231. 

Eau de Blanc de Perles, 223. 

Eau de Borate de Potasse, 104. 

Eau de Botot, 98, 103. 

Eau de Betot, English recipe, 
103, 172. 

Eau de Botot, French refcipe, 
103, 172. 

Eau de Capille (Kamprath & 
Schwartz’s), 216. 

Eau de Castille, 223. 

Eau de CircasBiennes duThomp¬ 
son, 220. 

Eau de Cologne, effect on teeth, 
239. 

Eau ate Cologne, Fehr’s recipe 
for, 144. 

Eau de Cologne, imitation of, 
9, 123. 

Eau de Cologne soap, scent for, 
124. 

Eau de Hebe, 131. 

Eau de Lys de Lohse, 220. 

Eau de Naples, 223. 

Eau de Permanganate de 
Potasse, 104. 

! Eau de Quinine Pinaud, 211. 

Eau de Salvia, 104, 

Eau de Violettes, 104. 

Eau de Zenoble, 211. 

Eau dentifricd aromatique pour 
eutra^enis la beaut£ des dents, 
229. 

Eau Lenticuleuse, 132. 

Eau Sublime de Feuilles, 210. 

Ebermann’a mouth wash, 229. 

Eckhert’s hair wash, 212. 

Eclectic hair tonic, 155- 

Effect of depilatories, 100. 

Effect of medicinal substances 
on teeth, 230. * 



Egg yolk as a cosmetic, 126.* 

Elaidin teat for almond oil, 66, 
67. 

Elderberry colouring matter, 52. 

Elderflowert scent, imitation of, 

9. 

Eisner’s beard dye, 215. 

Emulsions, 87, 88. . 

Emulsions containing glycerin, 

88 . 

Emulsions, fats psed in prepara¬ 
tion of, 89. 

Emulsions, two groups of, 88. 

“ Enfleurage ” by carbon diox¬ 
ide, 7, 17. 

Enfleurage cr absorption, ap¬ 
paratus for, 16, 17.- 

Enfleurage or absorption for ob¬ 
taining perfumes, 16. 

“Enfleurage,’’perfumes obtained 
by, 7. 

English peppermint oil, 60, 64. 

English smelling salts, 168. 

Erasmus Wilson’s hair pro¬ 
moter, 213. 

ErroA in choice of tooth pow¬ 
ders, 96. 

Esillag’s beard-forcing pomade, 

210 . 

Esillag’s tea hair wash, 211. 

Esprit d’Amaranth, 223. 

Ess Bouquet, imitation of, 9. 

“ Essence de Lavande Mont 
Blanc,” 69. 

Essence of jargonelle pear, 33. 

Essence of violets, artificial, 143. 

Essences, scent, 123. 

Essences, soap, 123, 167, 196. 

Ether, acetic, 32. « 

, Ether and salphuric acid, mix¬ 
ing of, 19. 

Ether, butyric, 33. 

Ether, nitrdbs, 34. 

Ether, sulphuric 19. 

Ether, valerianic, 33. 

Ethereal oil of cherry laurel and 
hitter almonds, testing of, 237. 

Ethereal oils (light), ad altera t- 

• ing oil of bitter almonds, 27. 

Ethereal oils, tests far, 63. 

Eucalyptus oil, 58, 63. 

Eucalyptus tpoth paste, 102. 


Experiments by Dr. Karl fyese 
on value of mouth washes/97. 
Experiments on Soaps, Ro- 
tondi’s, 188, etc. 

Expressed liquid, separation of, 


Extract of heliotrope, 9. 
Extract of walnut shells, 161. 
Extraction, apparatus for, 17. 
Extraction by carbon disul¬ 
phide, 7. 

Extraction by chloroform, 7. 
Extraction by petroleum ether, 


Extraction by sulphuric ether, 7. 
Extraction, methods for obtain¬ 
ing perfumes by, 17. 
Extraction, perfumes obtained 
by, 5, 7. 

Extrait de Cam61ias, 223. 
Extrait vegetal, 140. 


Face powder, American recipes 
for, 108. 

Face powder, rose, 109. 

Face powder salicylic acid, 99. 

Face powder, white, 109. 

Face powders, 162. 

Face powders, preparation of, 
104, etc. 

Fagner’s Amandine 221. 

Falling of hair, causes of, 180. 

Fat in hair, 181. 

Fats for hair pomade, 94. 

Fats used in preparing emul¬ 
sions, 89. 

Fehr’s recipe for Eau de 
Cologne, 144. 

Fennel oil, 63. 

Finsen light treatment/for bald¬ 
ness, 93. 

Fixatenr & la rose pomade, 129. 

Fixoline, 209. 

Florentine bottle, 14. • 

Formalin mouth wash, 101. 

Formalin tooth paste, 101. 

Fragelli’s beard producer, 214. 

Frdhgipani sachet potfder, 141. 

Frans's Pnritas rejuvenator for 
grey hair, 217. 

Freckle washes, 131. 

Freckles and moles, prepara-* 
tions for r|moval of, 66. 
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Freckles, prepJrations *for, 131. 
Fr#hch Eau de Botyt, 172. 

French smelling salts, 168. 
French white, 111. 

Fresh milk *added to ethereal 
oils 10. 

Frohman’s tooth soap, 102. 
Frothing mouth wash, 159. 
Fumigating paper, incombust¬ 
ible, 139. 

Fumigating papers, 138. 

Funke’s Crinine, 216. 

Gaulthehia oil, 40. 

Gaultheria oil, preparation of, 

40. 

Gaultheriline, 41. 

Gelatine, Chinese, 91, 94. 

Gelees, glycerin, 126. 

General comestic preparations, 
85, etc. 

Geranium oil, 63. 

Geranium soap, scent for, 124. 
.German peppermint oil, 60. 
Glacial acetic acid, 29. 

Gloss, skin, 110. 

Glycerin, 34. 

Glycerin and Cantharides hair 
wash, 183. 

Glycerin as a preservative, 89. 
Glycerin cream, 158. 

Glycerin, dilution with water, 
35. 

Glycerin, distilled, 35 
Glycerin for maceration, 16. 
Glycerin for skin, 87. 

Glycerin gelatine, 158. 

Glycerin gel6es, 126. 

Glycerin hair restorer, 122. 
Glycerin In aqueous solutions of 
f differefct densities, 35. 

Glycerin id emulsions, 88. 
Glycerin, maceration by, 6. 
Glycerin, preparation of, 34. 
Glycerifi, purification of, 233- 

235. , . 

Glycerin solution, refining of, 

34. c „ 

Glycoblastol, 213. 

Grease powder, manufacture of, 
105. 

(Grecian water, 228. 

Green colour of o\ive oil, 70. 


Green colours, 147. 

Grolich’s face ointment, 219. 
Grolich’s Roborantium, 217. 

Gross and Reichardt’s Betuli- 
nar, 220. 

Growth *of hair, preparations 
fbr promoting, 156. 
Gschleiden’s milk of lijies, 224. 

Haul, brilliantine for stiffening, 
158. 

Hair, care of, ^2, 180. 

Hair, causes of falling ouf, 181. 
Hair curling essence, 155. 

Hair curling washes, recipes for, 
155. 

Hair dye, bismuth, 118. 

TIair dye .from walnut shells, 
151. 

Hair dye of henna, 150. * 

Hair dyes, 99, 115, etc. 

Hair dyes, black, 115-118. 

Hair dyes (harmless), Broers’, 
150. 

Hair dyes, tannin, 116. 

Hair, fat in, 181. 

Hair pomade, Borsch’s recipe 
for pure fatB for, 94. 

Hair pomades, 94. 

Hair, preparations for darken¬ 
ing, 115, etc. 

Hair, preparations for promot¬ 
ing growth of, 156. 

Hair regenerator, 211. 

Hair restorers, glycerin, 122. 
Hair restorers, 115-122, 186. 
Hair, secret preparations for, 
209-219. 

Hair, soap for washing, 94. 
Hair tonic, eclectic, 155. 

Hair tonic, quinine, 155. 

Hair wash (superior), 121. • 
Hair washes, American, 154. 
Hair washes (antiseptic), <>re- 
* cipe^ for, 184, 185. 

Hair washes (medicinal), re¬ 
cipes for, 184. 

Hair washes (ordinary), recipes 
for, 182, etc. _ n 

Hair washes, specialties in, 150. 
Hair, washing of, 92, 94 ; 
Halogen acid, 50. 

Hands, cosmetic for, 160. 



, Hands, p&te au muae for wa^)i- 

. iifg, no. 

Hands, protective wash for, 134. 

Hands taweaty), remedy for, 
134. 

Hard paraffin, 77. • 

Harmless hair dye, 153, 156. 

■Harmless, hair dye, Joseph’s, 
*156. 

Harmless hair dyes, Broers’, 
150. 

Harting’s moutl^ and tooth 
wash, £29. 

Hebe, Euu de, 131. 

Hefelmann’s observations on 
milk soap, 204. 

Uegewald's Antiphilathron, 
214. 

Heiderich’s hair fluid, 211. 

Heliotrope extract, 9. 

Heliotropin, 9, 36. 

Hrfiotropin* artificial, 36. 

Heliotropin, preparation of, 36. 

Henna as hair dye, 150. 

Henry’s cosmetic for hair, 216. 

Herb soap, scent for, 124. 

Hermitc’s thymol solution for 
mouth wash, 102. 

Hoefeld's freckle specific, 227. 

Honora, 223. 

Hot milk added to ethereal oils, 

10 . 

Ilubl or iodine, value in adul¬ 
terated lard, 77. 

Huchard's antiseptic mouth 
wush. 101. 

Huchard’s salol tooth powder, 

102 . 

Hudson's beauty of Venus 
paste, 227. 

Huettemann , and Zrzawy’s 

• patent depilatory, 120. 

“Huiles antiques,” or pomades, 

1ST # 

Hungarian pomade, 130. * 

Hydraulic press for extracting 
perfumes, 5, 11. 

Hydrochloric acid in acetic 
acid, detection of, 30. 

Hydrogen peroxide for delicate 
•kins, ill 

Hygienic importance of cosmetic 

art, 2. 


Hygienic loaps, 1 ( 5 >, 200, etd 
• • 
Ick, camphorated potroleum 
jelly, 127. 

Ice, menthol, 176. • 

Idelson’s cold cream, 128. 
Imitation of cnstoreum scent, 8. 
Imitation of Eau de Cologne, 
9, 123. 

Imitation of elderflower scent, 

9. 

Imitation of Ess Bouquet, 9. 
Imitation of lily of the valley 
scent, 9. 

Imitation of moss rose perfume, 
9. 

Imitation of smell of poplar 
buds. 8. 

Imitation of strawberry smell, 
8 ; ‘ 
Imitation of white rose per¬ 
fume, 9. 

Incombustible fumigating paper, 

Indigo-carmine, 147. 

Ingredients used in preparation 
of cosmetics, 4. 

Injected petroleum jelly to re¬ 
store plumpness, 207. 
Injurious effect of cantharides, 
179, 180. 

Instantaneous mentholine, 175. 
Io, 213. 

Iodine as a test for benzol and 
benzine, 24. 

Iodine or Hubl value in adul¬ 
terated lard, 77. 

Iodoform, removal of smell of, 
135. 

lonone, 42. 

Ionone, composition of, *12. 
lonone, preparation oi, 42, 142 
Ionone, properties of, 43. 
Irvine’s compound Chinege tab- 
- let of alabaster, 222. 

Jsobutyl alcohol, 49. 
Isodibutylene acid, 50. 

Isopippyltoluol, 50. $ 

Jackson on care of hair, 94. 
Jackson’s balsam water, 231. 
Jargonelle pear, essence of, 33. 
Javol, 210. 



Jouke’s colour restofative for 
the hair, 210. r 

Jonke’s “ Non plus ultra " hair 
dye, 211. 

Joseph’s hair dye (harmless), 

Juniper oil, 64, 65. 

Juniper oil, adulteration of, 65. 

Juniper oil, properties of, 64. 

Kaloderma, 223. 

Kalodont, i72. 

Karig’s Crinochrome, 217. 

Karl Roese’s experiments on 
value of mouth washes, 97. 

Kimball’s freckle specific, 227. 

Kniefel’s hair-forcing tincture, 

212 . 

Kogler’s hair-renewing pomade, 
218. 

Kohlmanu’s milk of beauty, 226. 

Kohol, 213. 

Kosmin, 98. 

Kothe’s tooth beautifier, 231. 

Kothe’s tooth wash, 231. 

Kottstorfer method of finding 
saponification value in adul¬ 
terated lard, 76. 

Krell’s board tincture, 211. 

Krelbr’s Eau d'Attirona, 223. 

Kreller’s Milanese hair balsam, 
217. 

Krinochrome, 117. 

Krohn’s fluid ozone, 231. 

Lana cream, 219. 

Lait de Heb<S, 224. 

Lang’s table of glycerin in 
aqueous solutions of different 
densities, 35. 

Lanolirf? 83? 

Lanolid, manufacture of, 105. 

Lanolin, ifiilk, 126. 

Lanolin, properties of, 83. 

Lanolin rose cream, 152. 

Lanolin, testing of, 83, 235. f 

Lanolin toilet cream, 125. 

Lard, 72. 

Lard ^adulterated), HuM or 
iodine value, 77. 

Lard (adulterated), saponifica¬ 
tion value, 76. 

Lard, adulteration of, 75-77. 

Lard, ptoperUes v of l 72. 


L$rd, test for purity of, 72. { 

Lard, tests of becehi and. 
Welmanns, for vegetable oils, 
75* 

Lassar’s treatment of baldness, 
93. » 

Laurel camphor, 56. 

Laurel hair wash, 18£. 

Laurel tincture, 140. 
Lautensehloeger’s scurf essence, 
218. 

Lavender, oil pf, 59, 63. 

Leaf rouge, 112. a 
Leather, Spanish 168. 

Legran’s freckle ointment, 219. 
Lehmann’s pomade, 225. 
LeiBtikow’s pomade for prevent¬ 
ing fall of hair, 157. 

Lemon oil, 57, 58, 63, 64. 

Lemon oil, adulteration of, 58. 
Lemon oil, properties of, 58. 
Lemon-grass oil, 58. 

Lengiel’s birch balsam, 221. 
Lenticuleuse, Eau, 132. 

Levigated chalk, 45. 

Levigated chalk as tooth pow¬ 
der, 97. 

Lowicki’s dew of beauty water, 
226. 

Lewinsohn’s freckle cream, 219. 
Light treatment (Finsen) for 
baldness, 93. 

Lilionese, 132, 224. 

Lily of the valley scent, imita¬ 
tion of, 9. 

Lip colouring matter, 111. 

Lip salve (excellent), 128. 

Liquid medicated Boap, Reg- 
nault’s, 197. 

Liquid pearl white, 111. 

Liquid soap, Robiquet’s, 197. 
Liquid soap, Saidemann’s, 197. 
Liquid shampoo, 218. 
w Liquid soaps, 196 etc. 

Iiiqu ; d sulphur soap, 199. * 
Liquid vegetable rouge, 111. 
Liquids containing nitrobensol, 
31. 

Liquidamba/, 78. 

Liver of sulphur, preparation, 
etc., of, 37. 

Lohse’s chromacome hair dye, 
1. 216. 



Lotion for forcing beard, 181 
Mack oil, 63. 

Maceration, apparatus for, 15. 
Maceration by glycerin^ 6, 16. 
Maceration * for obtaining ger- 
ftimes, 5, 6, 15. 

Madder ced, 53. 

Manicere, 228 

Manufacture of cosmetics, 
chemical'products used in, 19. 
Marble soap, Schleich’s, 199. 
Marble-fust soap, 166. 
Marseilles olive-oil soap, 196. 
Marshmallow soap, scent for, 
124. 

Massage cosmetic, 177, 
Materials employed in manufac¬ 
ture of cosmetics, testing, 
233, etc. 

Mauve, Creme de, 140. 

Meals and paste, 90. 

Medicinal hair washes, recipes 
for, 184. 

Medicinal soaps, powdered, 195. 
Medicinal soaps, recipes for 194. 
Medicinal soaps, Unna’s, 191. 
Medicinal sulphur and tar soaps, 
198. 

Medicines and cosmetics, 3. 
Melanogene, 117. 

Menthol, 39. 

Menthol as a solvent, 39. 
Menthol, chloral, 175. 

Menthol, composition of, 39. 
Menthol ice, 176. 

Menthol in oil of peppermint, 
39. 

Menthol migraine ointment, 175. 
Menthol snuff for catarrh, 176. 
Menthol soap powder, 1S6. 
'Menthol preparations, 174. 
Megthol, properties of, 39. 
Menthol tooihache drops, I75.es 
Menthol vinegar, 175. • 

Mentholine, instantaneous, 175. 
Messina oil, 54. 

Methylsalicylic ether, 41. 
Migaree’s moustache balsam, 
• 217. 

Migraine menthol ointment, 175. 
Milan, Baume de poor let 
Cheveux, J£7. 


Milk (fresh) added to etHbrcal 
oils, 10. • • 

Milk (hot) added to ethereal 
oils, 10. 

Milk of lilies, 21?. 

Milk of roses, 141. 

Milk of roses extract, 218. 

Milk soap, Hefelmaun's obser¬ 
vations on, 204. 

Milk, vegetable, 90. 

Milled soaps, 201. 

Mineral acids in acetic acid, 
detection of, 30. 

Mixing of ether aim' sulphuric 
acid, 19. 

Muerski's M*ay dew beautifier, 
226. 

Moles, preparation for, 133. 

Moles and freckles, preparations 
for removal of, 98, lo0-134. 

Molfentner’a chemical prepara¬ 
tion, 221. 

Moss rose perfume, imitation of, 
9. 

Moustache and beard, wax for, 
131. 

Moustache balsam, 212. 

Mouth, secret preparations for, 
228-231. 

Mouth wash for smokers, 96. 

Mouth wash (frothing), 159. 

Mouth wash of alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of thymol, 96. 

Mouth wash of 40 per cent, 
alcohol, 98. 

Mouth washes, 96, 101, etc. 

Mouth washes, Dr. Karl ltoese’s 
experiments on value of, 97. 

Mouth wash tablefc, 1^9. 

Mueller’B Oriental milk of 
beauty, 226. • • 

Mueller's poudre d’Adonis, 225. 

Mulder’s hair balsam, 218. 

. Muller’s antiseptic tootlf water, 
231. 

Musk, 47. 

Mugk, artificial, 48, 49, 50* 

Musk paste for washing the 
hands, 110. 

Musk, properties of, 48. 

Musk, substitute from turpen-* 
tine, 48, 4$ 
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Musk, tests with ulkfflies for, 
4#. • p 

Musk tincture, 144. 

Nail powder^ 231. 

Naphthalene soap powder, 196. 
Naphthol hair water, 184. 
Naphthol soap powder, 195. 
Naphthol-sulphur soap powder, 
195. 

Nerolin, 9. 

Nerve pencil, 160. 

Nervous headache, Leistikow’s 
pomade for preventing fall 
of hair through, 157. 

Notter’s beard tincture, 215. 
Neurotic baldness, 93. 

Neutral soaps, 189. 

New balsamic hair dye, 213. 
Nicotine soap, 166. 

Nieske's menyl, 224. 

Nieske’s patent birch-oil bal¬ 
sam, 217. 

Nitrobenzol as an adulterant of 
r oil of bitter almonds, 27. 
Nitrobenzol as a perfume for 
fats and soaps, 31. 
Nitrobenzol, decomposition of, 

31. 

Nitrobenzol. distillation of, 31. 
Nitrobenzol, light, 31. 
Nitrobenzol in confectionery, a 
test for, 32. 

Nitrobenzol in liquids, a test 
for, 31. 

Nitrobenzol iu soaps, etc., 31. 
Nitrobenzol, preparation of, 30. 
Nitrous ether, M. 

Nitrous ether, preparation of, 

34 . , . 

NitrouB pther, properties of, 34. 
'Nutmegs, 'Ip. 

Nutmegs, good and bad, 79. 


Odol, 98, 228. 

Odontirffe, 170. 

Oil for hair, walnut, 151. 

Oil of almondB, 66. 

Oil of bitter almonds, 26, 27, 
55* 

Oil of bitter alnonds, adultera¬ 
tion of, 28. 

<C)il of cloves, 61, 62. 

Oil of . clove*, adulterant* of, 62. 


Oil & of cloves, preparation of, 61. 
Oil of cloves, properties of, 61, 
62. 

Oil of cloves (pure), tests for, 
62. 

Oil of lavender, 59.® 

OiF of lavender, adulterant for, 
59. 

Oil of lavender, properties of, 
59. 

Oil of lavender, tests for, 59. 
Oil of peppermint, 60. 

Oil of peppermint, menthol in, 

39. 

Oil of violets, artificial, 43. 

Oil of wintergreen, 40. 

Oil of wintergreen, artificial, 

40, 41. 

Oil of wintergreen, preparation 
of, 40. 

Oils and fats used in cosmetics, 
54, etc. 

Oils, scented, and pomades, 6. 
Ointment for burns and rough 
skin, 113. 

Ointment of birch leaf and St. 

John’s wort, 113. 

Oleagine, 225. 

Oleolisso Tonique de Piver, 
140. 

Oleum eucalypti, 58. 

Oleum eucalypti Australe, 58. 
Olive oil, 68, t>9. 

Olive oil, adulteration of, 69, 70. 
Olive oil, green colour of, 70. 
Olive oil soap, Marseilles, 196,. 
Olive oil, testing of, 233. 

Onion solution for the beard, 
215. 

Orange-flower oil, 64. 

Ordinary powder, 163. 

Oriental depilatory', 212. 

Origo, 213. 

Pai.m oil, 146. 

PalmaroBa oil, 64. 

Paper plaisters for cosmetic 
purposes, 136. 

Paper (white wax), preparation 
of, 239. 

Papers, fumigating, 138. 139. 
Paraffin, 77. 

Paraffin, hard, 77. 



Paraffin, properties of, 78. 

Paraffin tablets, scented, 177.* 

• Paraisobutylxylol sulphonic 

acid, 49. 

Parasitic baldness, 93. 

Parisian complexion « balsam, 

221 . • 

Pasta Mack, 225. 

Paste, aftnond, 141. 

Paste of barium sulphide, 120. 

Paste, 8papish, 168. 

Pastes and meals, 90. 

Patchbtdi oil, t>4* 

Patchouli oil, adulteration of. 

Patchouli oil, properties of, 64. 

Patchouli oil, test for, 64. 

Pate uu muse for washing the 
hands, 110. 

Patent depilatory of G. Huette- 
man and ,7. Zrzawy, 120. 

Pauli’s Azymol, 231. 

Pearl white, 44. 

Pearl white (liquid), 111. 

Penang benzoin, 80. 

Pencil, nerve, 160. 

Peppermint oil, 39, 60, 61, 64, 
235. 

Peppermint oil, adulteration of, 
61. 

Peppermint oil, American, 60, 
64. 

Peppermint oil, English, 60. 64. 

Peppermint oil, German, 60. 

Peppermint (oil of), menthol 
*fh, 39. 

Peppermint oil, properties of, 
60. 

Peppermint oil, testing purity 

• of, 61, 238. 

‘ Peppermint tincture, effect on 

• teeth, 239. 

Perfume of nitrobenzol for fats 
and sowps*31. • 

Perfume, spray, 168. • 

Perfumery distinguished from 
cosmetics, 1. 

Perfumes, alcoholic, official test 
for, 240. 

# Serfumes for strong scents, 9. 

Perfumes obtained by absorp¬ 
tion or end enrage, 16. 


Perfume* obUinld by distilla¬ 
tion, 5, 12-15. 0 

Perfumes obtained by * r ®n* 
fleurage,” 7. 

Perfumes oblainecL by extrac¬ 
tion, 5, 7, 17. 

Perfumes obtained by macera¬ 
tion, 5, 6, 15. 

Perfumes obtained by pressure, 
5. 

Permanganate de Potasse, Eau 
do, 104. 

Perspiration, remedy for smell 
of, 134. 

Peruvian balsam, 78 , 79, 185, 
195. 

Peruvian balsam, adulteration 
of, 79. 

Peruvian balsam, properties of, 
78, 79. 

Peruvian balsam soap powder, 
195. 

Petroleum ether, 17. 

Petroleum ether, extraction by, 
7. 

Petroleum jelly, 80, 81. 

Petroleum jellv, adulteration 
of, 81. 

Petroleum jelly, consistence of, 
81. 

Petroleum jelly ice, camphor¬ 
ated, 127. 

Petroleum jelly injected for re¬ 
storing plumpness, 207. 

Petroleum jelly, properties of, 
81, 82. 

Petroleum jelly, test for purity 
of, 82. 

Petroleum jelly, testing purity 
of, 238. t . 

Phamix’s hair dye, 21*. 

Photographer’s soap) 159. 

Pinaud’s brilliantine, 215. 

Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine, 214. 

Pinka’s invigorating h»ir oil, 
• 217. 

Pinka’s Roborantium, 217. 

Piperin, 36. 

Pipfronal, 36. 

Pistachio powder. 109. 

Piver, Oleolisse Tbnique de, 140. 

Plaister, author's antiseptic, 
137. 
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PlaSter, aalicylic acid, 136. 
Planter, styptic, 136. 

Planter, sublimate, 136. 

Planters, defects in Jtedoin’s in¬ 
structions ®for making, 137. 
Planters (paper) for cosmetic 
purposes, lo6. 

Plumbiferous hair waters, 211. 
Pohlmann’s cosmetic mouth 
wash, 231. 

Pohlmann's face powder, 222. 
Pollan’s cosmetic caustic, 221. 
Poll & Gruber’s Venus paste, 
228. 

Polt’s reseda curling pomade, 
217. 

Polymeric propylenes, 50. 
Pomade, brilliant transparent, 
127. 

Pomade, rnnthnrides, 129. 
Pomade, China, 129. 

Pomade dye for beard and 
whiskers, 157. 

* Pomade fixateur, k la rose, 129. 
Pomade hongroise, 130. 

Pomade for preventing fall of 

hair, Lestikow’s, 157. 

Pomade, scurf, 128. 

Pomade (tubel for beard and 
whiskers, 157. 

Pomade, walnut, 151. 

Pomades and scented oils, 6. 
Pomades, cosmetic, 125-131. 
Pomades for hair, 94. 

Pomades or "huiles antiques,” 
15. 

Pomades, *rancid, 95. 

Pomades, stick, 100, 174. 
Pomades, wax, 100. 

Poplar buds' smell, imitation 

* of, 8.' f 

P ogp V antherine mouth water, 

Potassipm chlorate, effect on- 
teeth, 238. t 

Potassium trisulphide, 37. 
Potassium permanganate for 
rectifying alcohol, 22. r 
Potassium permanganate water, 
104. 

Potato atarch, purified, 38. 

' Poudre Antiasthmatique Clery, 

2101 


Poudre de piatacbee, 109. 
Poudre de riz, 107, 163. 

Poudre de riz a la rote, 108. 
Poudre de riz de Java, 219. 
Poudre de serail, 106. 

Pqudres* des Dames' Rosie, 108; 
Powder, frangipani sachet, 141. 
Powder, nail, 231. . 

Powder, rose, 108. 

Powder, shampoo, 165. 

Powders, coloured, 107. 

Powders for te?th. 96. 

Powders, soap, 163. r 
Powders, toilet, 99. 

Powdered medicinal soaps, 195. 
Praeger’s axeromaticum, 221. 
Preparation for softening water, 
164. 

Preparation of acetic acid, 29. 
Preparation cf acetic ether, 32. 
Preparation of amyl valerianate, 
33. 

Preparation of barium sulphide, 

120 . 

Preparation of bay rum, 122. 
Preparation of benzoic acid, 24. 
Preparation of bismuth white, 

Preparation of borax, 29. 
Preparation of butyric ether, 33. 
Preparation of calcium car¬ 
bonate, 45. 

Preparation of calcium sul¬ 
phide, 37, 119. 

Preparation of chloroform, 23. 
Preparation of cochineal, 50, ol. 
Preparation of cold cream, 91. 
Preparation of cosmetics, in¬ 
gredients used in, 4. 
Preparation of cumarin, 29. 
Preparation of emulsions, fate 
used in, 89. 

Preparation of face powders 
r and rouges, 104. etc. 
Preparation of thymol, 44. 
Preparation of ionone. 42, 142. 
Preparation of liver of sulphur, 
37. 

Preparation of nitrobenzol, 30. 
Preparation of nitrous ether, 34. 
Preparation of oil of cloves. 61. 
Prejiaration of pyrogallic acid, 



Preparation of starch, 38. # 

Preparation 'of tin oxide, 46. 
Preparation of valerianic ether, 

Preparation of vanillin, 39. 
Preparations for darkening i$?d 
hair, 119. 

preparations for promoting 
growth of hair, 156. i 

Preparations for removal of ; 

freckles and moles, 98. 
Preparations, secret cosmetic, , 
209, etc. • i 

Preservative, glycerin as a. 89. , 
Preservative, salicylic acid as a. 

89. 4 i 

Presses {hydraulic) for obtain- ; 
ing scents. 11. 

Presses (screw), for obtaining 1 
scehts, 11. 

Pressure to obtain perfumes, 5. 
Properties of almond oil, 66. 
Properties of ambergris. 46. 
Properties of benzoin, 80. 
Properties of bergamot oil. 54. ■ 
Properties of castoreum, 46. | 

Properties of cinnamon oil, 65. | 
Properties of civet, 50. 

Properties of cochineal. 61. 
Properties of ionone. 43. j 

Properties of juniper oil, 64. j 
Properties of lanolin. 83. 
Properties of lard. 72. 

Properties of lemon oil. 58. 
Properties of menthol, 39. 
Pw>perties of musk, 48. 
Properties of nitrous ether, 34. 
Properties of oil of bitter al¬ 
monds. 55 , 56. 

Properties of oil of cloves, 61, 

•Properties of oil of lavender, 

Pro/Jerties oL paraffin. 78. # 

Properties of patchouli qil. 64. 
Properties of peppermint oil, 

Properties of Peruvian balsam, 
78, 79. 

Properties of petroleum jelly, 

• *81, 82.. 

Properties of pore camphor, 66. 
Properties of pyrogallic acid, 37. 


Properties of rosemary oil, 0ft 
Properties oftsafrol, 41. # 

Properties of spermaceti, 71. 
Properties of sty rax, 7ft 
Properties of vanillfn, 39. 
Properties of vlang-ylang oil,-66. 
Protective wash for hands, 134. 
Provence oil, 68. 

Pumice soap powder, 196. 

Pure camphor, properties of, 56. 
Pure cochineal, testa for, 51. 52, 
53. 

Purifying glycerin, 233-235. 
Purity of materials, testing, 233, 
etc." 

Purity of wax. teat for, 70, 
Pyrogallic acid. 37. 

Pyrogallic acid, preparation of, 

Pyrogallic acid, properties of, 
37. 

QrEHLOix’s au Cosmetique, 223. 
Quillayn bark tincture, Diete- 
rich’s recipe, 125. 

Quillaya bark tincture, prepara¬ 
tion of. 121. 

Quillayn hair wash, 182. 
Quinine, 186. 

Quinine and glycerine hnir 
tonic, compound 1 , 154. 

Quinine hair tonic, 155. 

Quinine soap powder, 196. 

Rancid pomades, 95. 

Raspberry colouring matter, 53. 
Ratanhiu extract, 52. 

Kutanhia root, 103, 147. 

Recipes for medicinal soaps, 

194. 

Recovery of scents* 5. * 
Rectification of alcohol by 

potassium permanganate, 22. 
Rectification of alcohol by 

sodium peroxide, 22. 
^Rectification of benzine, 26. 

Red alkanna, 53. 

Red colour, elderberry, 53. 
Rod^currant berries foj colour¬ 
ing matter, 53, 

Red from cochineal, 51, 52, 53. 
lied from red wine, 53. 

Red hair, preparations for dark 
ening, 119. 
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Bed, madder, 63. 

R&d, raspberry, §3. 

Red, row, 62. 

Red, untal wood, 53. 

Redoin’s rtcipes for plaisters, 
137. 

Reds, 146, 146, 147. 

Refining, glycerin ablution, 36. 
Regna lilt's liquid medicated 

soap, 197. 

Rejuvenating pills, 220. 

Remedies for moles, 133. 

Remedy for smell of perspira¬ 
tion, 134. 

Remedy for sweaty hands, 134. 
Remedies for warts, 133. 

Removal of disagreeable smells, 
136. 

Removal of scurf, 92. 

Renard's Eau des Princesses, 
223. 

Restorers for hair, 116-122, 186. 
Riedl's freckle ointment, 227. 
Ristoratere dei Capelli, 212. 
Rix's Pasta Pompadour, 226. 

Riz, poudfre de, 107, 163. 
Robiquet’s liquid soap, 197. 

Rose bandoline, 140. 

Rose cream, lanolin, 152. 

Rose face powder, 109. 

Rose powder, 108, 110, 163. 
Rosemary hair wash, 182. 
Rosemary oil, 64, 68. 

Rosmary oil, properties of, 68. 
Roses milk of, 141. 

Rosters Recriation, 217. 

" Rosy cheeks without rouge,” 
226. 

Rothe’s*toolh wash, 228. 
Rotherl Pasta Cosmetics, 226. 
Rotondi's Experiment* on soaps, 
188, etc. 

Rottmaimer's beauty water, 227. 
Rottmtnner's cosmetic paste,. 
222 . 

Rouge, 96. 

Rouge gte ThMtre, 226. , 
Rouge en feuilles, 112,147. 

Rouge *a pdts, 112. 

Rouge en tastes, 147. 

.•Rouge, liquid vegetable, 111. 
Rouge paste, dry. 106. 


Rouges, preparation 'of, ]£&,- etc. 6 
Rough skin tod 'burns, bint. 

ment for, 113. 

Rowland's Kalydor, 223. 
Rowland’s Kalydor cosmetic 
jwaah; 222. 

Royer’s beard-producing pom¬ 
ade, 214. . , 

Royer's beard-prodneing tinc¬ 
ture, 214. 

Russ’s freckle wash,-227. 

Sachs mouth” wash, 229. 

Sachet powder frangipani, 141. 
Salfron, 146. 

Safrol, 41. 

Safrol, preparation of, 41. 

Safrol, properties of, 41. 

Sage water, 104. 

Saidemann’s liquid soap, 197. 
Sulicylated tallow, 173. 

Salicylic acid as a preservative, 
89. 

Salicylic acid as a retarder of 
rancidity, 95. 

Salicylic acid face powder, 99. 
Salicylic acid plaister, 136. 
Salicylic acid powder, 110. 
Salicylic acid soap powder, 195. 
Salicylic powder, 172. 
Salicylio-resorcin soap powder, 
196. 

Salicylic-resorcin-sulphur soap 

powder, 196. 

Salicylic-sulphur soap powder, 
195. — 

Salol soap powder, 196. 

Salol tooth powder (Huchard’a), 
102 . 

Salve for lips (excellent), 128. 
Salvia, Eau de, 104. 

Sand-almond bran,’ 176. 

Snntal wood colonring matter, 
-63. 0 

Santa), wood oil, 64. 

Sapo viridfis, alcoholic eolation 
of, 94. 

Saponification value in adulter 
ated lard, 76. 

Sarah Bernhardt Powder la Dia- 
phane, 226. * ' 

Scent cakes, 170. 

Scent eseences, 123. 




.gountad oil* and % 

Scooted paraffin tablet*, 177. 

Scented starch, 107. 

Scents and aromatics, volatility 
of, 4 * * t 

Scents for soaps, 124. 

feents obtained by pressure, 5, 

11 , 12 . 

Scents, recovery of, 5. 

Schimmel & Co.’s almond oil 
soap, 202 . 

Schleich’j marble soap, 199. 

Schneeweiss’s rapid hair dyo, 

212 . 


Schneidfer's soaps, 192. 
Schubert’s nnlk of lilies, 224. 
Screw presses for obtaining 
scents, 11 . 

Scurf essence (Lautenschlae- 
ger's), 212 . 

Scurf pomade, 128. 

Scurf, removal of, 92, 

Scurf soap, 157. 

Scurf water, antiseptic, 187. 
Secret cosmetic preparations, 


209. etc. 


Secret preparations for the hair, 

210 . 

Secret preparations for skin and 
complexion, 219-228. 

Secret preparations for teeth, 
mouth, etc., 2S53-232. 

Seebald’s hair tincture, 210, 219. 

Sgpbald’s tincture for prevent¬ 
ing scurf and falling out ot 
hair, 213. 

Seegar’s blonde hair dye, 210. 

Seegar’s hair water, 211. 

SeiSerfs Schneewittchen, 226. 

Separation of expressed liquid, 


Sirgil, poudre de, 106. 

Sesser’s medicinal toilet myf 
tery, 227. # 

Shampoo powder, 155, 218. 
Shampoos, 154. 

Shaving creams, 164. 

Shaving soaps, 203. 

Shaving soaps by cold process, 
203. ‘ * 

Siam benroin, 80. 

( Siberian castorenm, 46. 


Silver nitrate, effect on teeth, 
239. * 


Silver nitrate stains, removal of, 

m • . ^ 

Simmerling’s Cosmeticum, 222. 
Singeing the hair, 92. 

Skin and 1 complexion, secret 
preparations for 219*228. 

Skin beautifiers, 98. 

Skin, care of, 86 , 87. 

Skin gloss, 110. 

Skin, hydrogen peroxide wash 
for, 113. 

Smalt, 147. 

Smelling salts, English, 168. 
Smelling salts, French, 168. 
Smokers, mouth wash for, 96. 
Snuff (menthol) for catarrh, 176. 
Soap essences, 123, 167, 196, etc. 
Soap for washing hair, 94. 

Soap hair washes, 183. 

Soap, hygienic, 166. 

Soap, marble-dust, 166. 

Soaps and washes, antiseptic, 
179, etc. 

Soap, medicinal sulphur-sand, 
196. 

Soap, nicotine, 166. 

Soap, photographers’, 160. 

Soap powder, testing purity of, • 
235. 


Soap powders, i63. 

Soap powders,* recipes for, 195. 

Soap scents, 125. 

Soap, scurf, 157. 

Soap spirii, 205. 

Soaps, antiseptic, preparation 
of, 187, etc. 4 • 

Soaps, cosmetic toilet, 200, etc. 

Soaps, etc., containing* nitro- 
benzol, 31. 

Soaps, hygienic, 166, 200, etc. 

Soaps, liquid, 196, etc.* 

1 Soaps (medicinal) cocoanut oil 
for, 193. 

Soaps, medicinal sulphur and 
t*r, 198. • 

Soaps, milled, 201. 

Soaps, perfumed with safrol, 

Soaps, recipes for medicinal,* 
194. % 
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Socps, Rotondi’s experiment* 
on, 188, etc. 

Soap*, Schneider'* 192. 

Soap*, shaving, 205. 

Soaps, Unnn's medicinal, 191. 
Sodium peroxide for rectifying 
alcohol, 22. 

Soft soap, sulphur, 198, 

Softening water, preparation 
for, 164. 

Solid rouge, 112. 

Solid soap spirit, 205. 

Solubility of acetic ether, 33. 
Solubility of ammonium carbon¬ 
ate, 2^. 

Solubility of bismuth white, 

45. 

Solubility of borax, 29. 

Solubility of calcium carbonate, 

46. 

Solubility of carmine. 52. 
Solubility of cumarin, 29. 
Solubility of heliotropin, 36. 
Solubility of menthol, 39. 
Solubility of nitrobenzol, 30. 
Solubility of nitrous ether, 34. 
Solubility of paraffin, 78. 
Solubility of thymol, 44. 

Soluble starch as prepared by 
Wroblewski. 38. 

Solvent power of alcohol, 20. 
Sozodont, 176. 

Spanish leather, 168. 

Spanish paste, 168. 

Specialties for the teeth. 170. 
Specialties in hair washes, 150. 
Spent cochineal, 51. 

Spermaceti, 71. 

Spermaceti .^adulteration of, 71. 
Spermaceti, properties of, 71. 
Spermaceti test for purity of. 

71. 

Spirit, soap, 205. 

SpitzeP's face pomade, 219. 
Spftzer’s freckle ointment, 220 
Spray perfume. 168. 

Spring of Life, 215. 

Stains ftiused by silver nitrate, 
removal of, 169. 

Starch, 38. 

, Starch, coloured, 107. 

Starch for toilet purposes, 106. 
Starch, preparation of, 38. 


St&rch, purified potato, 38. • 
Starch, scented, 107. 

Starch, soluble, 38. 

Stenard’s au de Beauts, 223. 
Sterling^ ambrosia* 214.. 

Sack pomades, 100, 131, 174. 
Sticking plaister, antiseptic, 137. 
Sticking planter {antiseptic}. 

author’s recipe for, 137. 
Stiffening hair, brilliantine for, 
158. 

St. John’s wost and birch leaf 
ointment, 313. • 

Still for distillation, 13, 14. 
Strawberry scent, imitation of, 

8 . 

Strong scents, perfumes for, 9. 
Styptic plaister, 136. 

Styrax, 78. 

Styrax, properties of, 78. 
Sublimate plaister, 136. 

Sublimate soap, 194. 

Substitute for diachylon plan¬ 
ter, 1 36 

Sulphur and tar medicinal 
soaps, 198. 

Sulphur in ether, test for, 19, 

20 . 

Sulphur, liver of, 37. 

Sulphur sand medicinal soap, 
198. 

Sulphur Boap, 194. 

Sulphur soap, liquid, 199. 

Sulphur soap powder, 195. 
Sulphur soft soap, 198. 

Sulphuric neitf and ether, mix¬ 
ing of, 19. 

Sulphuric acid in acetic acid, 
detection of, 30. 

Sulphuric ether, 19. 

Sulphuric ether, extraction, by,, 

7. 

Sulphuric ether test for almond , 
• oil 67, 68. « 

Sumatra almond benzoin, 80. 
Sweaty hands, remedy for, 134. 

Table of specific gravity of 
alcohol, 22. 

Tablets, mouth wash, 159. 
Tallow, salicylated,* 115. 

Tannin, 185. 

Tannin hair dyes* 116. 


Jaime-quinine hair restorer, 
186, 

Tecklenburg's milk of Venue, 
228. 

Teeth, care *>f, 95. • a 

Teeth, effect of various siro- 
* stances on, 239. 

Teeth, secret preparations for, 
228-232. 

Teeth, specialties for, 170. 
Terpinol, 9. 

Tertiary butyltoty methane, 50. 
Test for^armine, 52. 

Teat for patchouli oil, 64. 

Test for pure lard, 72. 

Test for puritv of bermagot oil, 
55. 

Test for purity of lanolin, 83. 
Test »for purity of petroleum 
jelly, 82. 

Test for purity of spermaceti, 

71. 

Test for purity of wax, 70, 71. 
Test for thymol, 44. 

Testing materials in cosmetics, 
233, etc. 

Tests for adulterants in oil of 
cloves, 62. 

Tests for benzine, 24, 25. 

Tests for ethereal oils, 63, 64 
Tests for oil of lavender, 59, 
60. 

Tests for pure cochineal, 51, 52, 
53. 

®*ats for puro peppermint oil, 
60, 61. 

TestB for purity of almond oil, 
66, 67. 

Theatrical make-up, vein blue 
for, 113. 

Throsavonal* 198, etc. 

Thyme oil, 64, 

Thymol, 44 

Thymol, alcoholic solution oT. 

96. 1 

Thymol, preparation of, 44. 
Thymol soap powder, 195. 
Thymol, solubility of, 44. 
dThymoI solution for mouth 
wash*(Hennit«*), 102. 

Thymol, test for, 44. 

Tincture dt^ Leytens, 218. 


• * 

Tincture, laurel, 140. 

Tincture, muic, 144. 

Tincture of Quillaya bark, pre¬ 
paration of, 121. 

Tincture, violet root, 207. 

Tin oxide, 45. 

Tin oxide, preparation of, 45. 

Tobacco juice, effect on teeth, 
239. 

Toellner's glycerin hair restorer, 

122 . 

Toilet tcosmetic) soaps, 200, etc. 

Toilet cream, lanolin, 125. 

Toilet powders, 99. 

Toluol, 50. 

Tonique de Piver, Oleolisse, 
140. 

Tooth pastes, 101, etc. 

Tooth powder of levigated 
chalk, 97. 

Tooth powders, 96. 

Tooth powders, errors in choice 
of, 96. 

Toothache drops, menthol, 175. • 

Transparent brilliant pomade, 
127. 

Trixogcne hair restorer, 212. 

Tube pomade for beard and 
whiskers, 157. 

Turkish water, 153. 

Turmeric. 146. 

Turpentine its an adulterant for 
l-'inon oil, 58. 

Turpentine product as substi¬ 
tute for musk, 48, 49. 

Two groupB of emulsions, 88. 

Ulrich’ s mouth wash, 228. 

lUramarine, 147. 

Unguenlum paraffini, iy7. 

Uiina’s medicinal sgaps, 191. 

l-nna’s Spiritus Capillorum 
Resorcin, 184. 

Use of cosmetics, 1. 

Valerianic ether, 33. 

Valerianic ether, preparation of, 

36. 

Van Buskirk’s Tragacanth Soio- 
dont, 229. 

Vanilla essence, artificial, 143. 

Vanilla soap, scent for, 124, * 

Vanillin, 9, §9. 



Vafiillin, preparations of, 30. 
Vtnillin, properties of, 39. 
Vaselone, 82. 

Vegetable ^ltt8 for veins, 112. I 
Vegetable milk, 90. 

Vegetable oik in lard, Becchi 
and Welmann’s tests for, 75. 
Vegetable rouge (liquid^, 111. 
Vein blue for theatrical make- 
up, 113, 114. 

Veins, cosmetic for, 160. 

Veins, vegetable blue for, 112. 
Vienna cosmetic, 211. 

Vienna face water, 220. 

Viennese face wash, 226. 
Vincent’s poudre refraichis- 
sante, 228. 

Vinegar, menthol, 175. 

Viola’s epheliddne, 223. 

Violet colouring matter, 146, 
148. 

Violet powder, 110, 162. 

Violet root, essence of, 142. 
Violet root powder in toilet 
soaps, 206. 

Violet root tincture, 207. 

Violet water, 104. 

Violets, artificial essence of, 
143. 

Violets, artificial oil of, 43. 
Vogel’s odalin, 224. 

Volatility of scents and aroma 
tics, 4. 

VValluitz’h cactuB pomade, 216. 
Walnut hair oil, 161. 

Walnut pomade, 151. 

Walnut shells as hair dye, 151. 
Warts, 133. 

Warts, BrejArationB for, 133. 
Warts, remedies for, 133. 

Wash for Removal of disagree¬ 
able smells, 135. 

Washeg and Boaps, antiseptic, 
179, etc. 


WaahM for curling MU) re- 
cipes for, 155. 

Washes for freckles, 131-133. 
Washes for hair, American, 164. 
Washes, for hair* (antiseptic), 
•recipes for, 184, 186. 

Washes for hair (medicinal^ 


Washes for hair, recipes for, 
182, etc. 

Washing the hair, 92. 

Washing creagui, 166. 

Water softening preparation, 
164. . 

Wax, 70. 

Wax, adulteration of, 70, 71. 
Wax for moustache and beard, 
131. 


Wax pomades, 100. • 

Whiskers, specialties for, 157. 
White, bismuth, 44. 

White face powder, 109. 

White, French, 111. 

White, pearl, 44. 

White, liquid pearl. 111. 
White Peruvian balsam, 78. 
White powder, 163. 

“White roBe ” perfume, imita¬ 
tion of, 9. 

White wax paper for wrapping, 
preparation of, 239. 

Windsor soap, scent for, 125. 
Wintergreen, oil of, 40 64. 
Wortley’s berenizon, 215. 


Yellow hair dye, 119. 

Yellows, 146. 

Ylang-ylang oil, 64, 65. 
Ylang-ylang oil, properties of, 

66. * t 

Yolk of egg as a cosmetic, 126. 

« 

• * 

Zadig*s hygienic soap, 204. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Cosmetic Bucket Pkepahationk roil the Skin, 
Complexion, Teeth, Mouth, etc. 

JN many cases, cosmetic secret preparations are tiie 
cause why cosmetics do not enjoy the reputation that 
is really their due. Borne of those preparations have 
been compounded in ignorunce of the properties and action 
of the ingredients used; not infrequently these ingre¬ 
dients are directly contradictory among themselves; mid 
oftentimes—which is the most to be deplored—they arc 
directly injurious. 

This is the domain of the empiric and ignorant manu¬ 
facturer, since on the one hand, hardly any of his cus¬ 
tomers is in a position to test the efficacy and harmless¬ 
ness of the article; and, on the other, human vanity is 
exceedingly great with regard to the concealment of bodily 
defects. And the more that certain defects arc declared 
incurable by serious science, the more the experienced 
cosmetic practitioner emphasises that the production of 
hair is an impossibility, that wrinkles are inevitable at¬ 
tendants on age, and that cuticular impurities dre removed 
with greater certainty and less danger by a suitable mode 
of life; so much the more does ignorance turn -towards 
quackery, and not infrequently such “ patients ” are put 
through treatments which unj* medical man woyild fear 
to apply, and which the patients themselves would noi 
stand from any regular scientific practitioner. 

An acquaintance with these secret preparntiqps is 
ueeeasury v to the cosmetic manufacturer; in the first 

209 



piece, becaudfe fee must«be informed on ever; poi^t son- 
necteif with hie sphere of labour', and, secondly, because 
he is in a position to eliminate the bad, replace it by 
good, and thus convert many worthless preparations into 
articles of utility. 

SECRET PREPARATIONS P0U THE HAIR 

Fixoline.—A balsamic hair restorer, compounded of 
wax, lard, Peruvian balsam, alcohol, and inert* aromatic 
substances. Is without effect. 

•Seobald’s Hair Tincture consists of—Kesorcin, 40; 
burnt sugar, 0’6; lemon oil, 2'5; Peruvian balsam, 1'5; 
80 per cent, spirit, 020 parts. Is ineffectual. 

Javol.—This is a wash for the head and hair, com¬ 
pounded by W. Anhalt of Colberg, and consisting of— 
Beef tallow, 1 gram; lemon oil, 5 grams; tincture of 
quinine, 15-20 grams; potassium carbonate, 0'2 gram, 
and sufficient water to make up 100 grams. According 
to this formula, the preparation contains about l - 2 per 
cent, of a soap prepared with potash instead of soda. 

Eau Sublime de Feuilles.—A hair dye made by Chrynet 
of Paris, is guaranteed innocuous by the maker; but, 
being a 1J per cent, aqueous solution of lead acetate 
with glyceriu and sulphur, cannot be so considered. It 
is sold at the rate of 5 francs (4s.) per bottle (200 grams). 

Seegar’s Blonde Hair Dye consists, according to Hof-' 
maas, of,a sglution of 1 per cent, pyrogallol and 1 per 
cent, cupric chloride. The brown and black dyes also 
contain* the same ingredients in a more concentrated 
form. The preparation may be t injurious to health. 

Jonke*'s Colour Bestorative for th* Hair consist* <Jf 
an ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate, with an addi¬ 
tion of q^lcohol and glycerin. It is neither better nor 
worse than many others of the same kind. 

XSsillag’s Beard-forcing Pomade is an ordinary fat 
pomade, with traces of bergamot oil, Peruvian balsam, 
and similar adjuncts. • 



EaiUitg'e Tea Hair Wash consists of camomile flower*, 
and ia of no importance' 

Jonke’s “Non plus ultra ” Hair D/e is on the one 
hand a scented solution of pyrogallic acid,' and on the 
other an .ammoniaoal solution of silver nitrate. No 
better or worse than numerous others. 

Eau * de Quinine Pinaud contains, according to 
Tscheppe, no trace of quinine or any other chinchonn 
base or characteristic constituent of this bark. Metallic 
salts, tannin, salicylic acid, and cantharides are also 
entirely lacking. 

Eau de Zenoble, a hair dye, chiefly consists of a solu¬ 
tion of sodium hyposulphite, sulphate, and acetate, with 
free acetic acid, and a sedimental deposit of lead sul¬ 
phide. It is probably prepared by precipitating a solu¬ 
tion of lead acetate with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
dissolving the precipitate in sodium hyposulphite. , £he 
lead sulphide found results from spontaneous decom¬ 
position. 

Krell's Beard Tincture fFr. Netter) consists of linseed 
oil, castor oil, charcoal, saltpetre, a little sulphur, and 
pounded bread crust, coloured either light or dark. 

Vienna Cosmetic, Seegar’s Hair Water, contains large 
proportions of iron, copper, pyrogallic acid, and free 
hydrochloric acid. May be dangerous to health. 

* Heiderich’s Hair Fluid connins large quantities of 
lead acetate, and may be very dangerous to,hoqlth. 

Plumbiferous Hair Waters. The following plumbifer- 
ous preparations are sold in the Netherlands: Allen s 
Hair Restorer, Ayro’s Hair Invigorator, Eau de Castile, 
Eatf d’lnns, Eau dp Florida, Eau Magique, Eau'Hamil- 
ton, Eau d’Amerique, Melrose’s New Hair Wash, New 
London Hair Restorer, Rosetter’s Hair Restorer, Royal 
Windsor Hair Restorer. All of them are open to objec¬ 
tions based on their constitution. 

Hair Regenerator, a preparation sold in Austria, con¬ 
tains metallic ingredients. . 
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Sehneeweies’s ltapid t Hair Dye contains copper, and 
may therefore V injurious. * 

Trixogene Haft Kestorer is an alkaline liquid, contain¬ 
ing small quantities of alcohol, ammonia, boric acid, 
salicylic aSid, and glycerin, the great bulk, however, 
being merely water. 

Aphrodite Hair Dye is an acid alcoholic liqujd con¬ 
taining free hydrochloric acid, cupric chloride, ferric 
chloride, and pyrngullie acid. May be injurious to 
health. „ 

Pluenix Hair Dye.—A case of poisoning following the 
use of this dye for a short, time lias been confirmed by 
Poliak; the symptoms, eczema and mdenia, disappeared 
as soon as the preparation was discontinued. The toxic 
properties of the dye are attributable to paraphenylene- 
diamine, which is a powerful blood poison, converting 
haemoglobin into acid luenritin. 

Eckert's Hair Wash consists of water, alcohol, gly¬ 
cerin, lead acetate, fruity ether, and a sediment of 
undissolved lead acetate and precipitated sulphur. May 
be directly injurious to health. 

Moustache Balsam, for promoting the growth of the 
hoard, consists of fat, wax, and soont. 

Scurf Essence (Lnutonsehlaeger, of Bischofsheim).—A 
scented ammonia soap, with alcohol and glycerin. 

Oriental Depilatory consists of a mixture of liver of 
sulphur, calcium sulphide, calcium carbonate, and char¬ 
coal. There are many other better, cheaper, and more 
reliable-rnrtuis for attaining the same end. 

Capillarine Hair Kestorer (A. Altenkirck, Berlin) con¬ 
sists o* absolute alcohol, onioft juice, French brandy, 
Peruvian .balsam, burdock-root oil, and juniper-berrv oil. 
with an addition of fat of tallow. 

Kneifet’s Hair-forcing Tincture consists of ethereal 
oils, with extractive substances from onions and chin- 
chona > bark. 

Ristoratere dei Capglli (Rizzi Frati, Florence) contains 
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lead, and may therefore be injurious. 

Braun and Jacoby’s Bau Capfllaire, advertised ^s an 
antiseptic cosmetic for promoting the grewth of the hair, 
consists of—Quinine, O'14 per cent.; glycerin, 5 per 
cent.; alcohol, 68'9 per cent.; water, 25 per cent.; Peru¬ 
vian balsam, 2 per cent.; and inert scented substances, 
with traces of lead. It does not fulfil its purpose in any 
respect, and, indeed, may be injurious. 

New Balsamic Hair Dye.—'This balsam contains 3 052 
ptr cent, of lead acetate in addition to precipitated sul¬ 
phur, scent, and small quantities of glycerin. May be 
injurious. 

Erasmus Wilson’s Hair Promoter consists of 300 parts 
of almond oil, 5)00 (jf ammonia, 5(K) of rosemary spirit, 
(10 of enntharides tincture, and 35 of lemon oil. 

Io, a hair dye sold in Vienna, consists of parn- 
phenylenediamine, and, like the similarly composed 
preparation “ Phoenix,” may be dangerous to health. 

Origo, a hair dye prepared by W. Jorgensen of Copen¬ 
hagen, is free from lead, but consists of an nmmoniacnl 
solution of bismuth, containing a large amount of sulphur 
in suspension, a little glycerin, and strongly scented 
with rose oil. It is not uninjurious. 

Kohol, advertised ns a hair dye, contains Indian ink 
suspended in a solution of gum-arabic in thin quince 
mucilage. It is entirely harmless, but not permanent. 

Aureol consists of 1 per cent, of methol, (V.'t per cent, 
of nmidophenol hydroehlorate, and O'fi per c<%t. qf mnno- 
amidophenylamine, the whole dissolved in 59 per cent, 
spirit containing 0'5 per cent, of sodium hyposulphite. 
The hair must, of course,"be first cleansed of fat by soap 
or soda. The aureol is then mixed with an equal amount 
of hydrogen peroxide and applied to the hair with a fine 
comb. After two to three hours a dark brown Colour is 
developed, which can be deepened by repenting the 
operation. 

Glycoblastol (A. Sarg’s Sohn A Co., Liesing, near 


Vienna) is tf scented liquid, containing 86-22 per cent.' 
by weight of alcohol, 61'64 pdr cent, of glycerin, and 
0'19 per cent, at a substance—probably capsicin—allied 
to cardol. 

Seebalds Tincture for preventing. Scurf an4 the Fall¬ 
ing out of the Hair consists of an extract of fresh orange 
peel in dilute alcohol, with 5 per cent, of resorcin and 
8 per cent, of Peruvian balsam. This preparation has 
been found, in many instances, to produce reddening of 
the skin and pustules, and may therefore be injurious. ' 

Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine has the composition— 
Crameria tincture, 2; cantharides tincture, 1; alcohol, 
50; lavender spirit, 6; glycerin, 7$; and quinine sul¬ 
phate, 1. 

Sterling's Ambrosia is a North American hair dye, con¬ 
taining about 1 per cent, of lead acetate. May be 
injurious. 

Hegewald’s Antiphilathron, for preventing the falling 
out of the hair, is a filtered extract of 2'5 gall nuts with 
a mixture of 50 of strong spirit and 30 of water, scented 
with several ethereal oils. 

Bittner’s Aricine Pomade, for maintaining and invigo¬ 
rating the growth of the hair, is an ordinary pomade, 
and does not contain any aricine at all.' It is sold at a 
price equal to Is. per oz. 

Fragelli's Beard Producer consists of a spirituous 
extract qf lavender, benzoin, cinnamon, and santal-wood 
oil. • 

Boye’r's “Beard-producing Pomade is an ointment com¬ 
pounded of 1 part of red chinchona powder and 1$ parts' 
of wax hair pomade. It is sold at a price equal to 16. 60. 
per oz. * 

Bergmann's Beard-producing Tincture is an alcoholic 
extract of tree bark, scented with a little oil of rosemary 
and thyme. 

Royer's Beard-producing Tincture consists of 10 parts 
of common salt, 180 parts of imitation French brandy 



(containing fusel oil), mud 2 of,mace tjpdture. It is 
innocuous. , * 

Eisner's Beard Bye consists of two liquids; the one 
contains pyrogallio acid, and the other is an ammoniacal 
solution oi silver nitrate. 

Netter’s Beard Tincture consists of linseed oil, castor 
qil, chdrcoal, saltpetre, with a little sulphur and pounded 
bread crust. Over 4s. per bottle is the price charged for 
tins “ eminently rational ” preparation. 

Onion Solution for the Beard, which is claimed to be 
prepared from the juice of the onion, and tp raise a 
strong, full beard on the chins of youths in their fifteenth 
year, consists of dilute scented spirit coloured with gen¬ 
tian tincture. The price is equal to 4s. 3d." per bottle. 

Baume Circassienne, a Viennese hair dye, is a solution 
of lead acetate in aromatic water, with u small addition 
of‘sulphur. May be injurious. 

Wortley's Berenizon, a stimulant for tho hair, consists 
of Peruvian balsam, 3 parts; castor oil, 3; cunthurides, 4; 
alcohol, 85; and rose water, 40 parts. 

Spring of Life, a Hamburg hair d$e, contains lead 
acetate, and may be injurious. 

-Brilliantine, for beautifying the beard, is composed of 
castor oil, 7; almond oil, 50; glycerin, 22; Jockey Club 
extract, 2J; and spirit, 125 parts. Any fat would do just 
as well. 

Pinaud’s Brilliantine is a scented liquid which separates 
into two layers, and consists of about f of olive oil and 
J alcohol. 

Wallritz’s Cactus Pom,ade, for promoting the growth 
oi tfie hair, is prepared by crushing 125 parts of cacfus 
(spines and all) in a mortar, and boiling the same in a 
vessel, which must not be <ff-copper, an addition of 
turmeric and indigo being made until a green colour is 
produced. The strained liquid is stirred until cold, with 
750 parts of water, 60 of glycerin, 15 of tannin, 7J of 
rosemary oil, and 4 parts 'of fennel t»U. 
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Bohse's ofirumucome*Hair Dye consists of two liquids, 
the one Being a f tincture of gall nuts, and the other a 
solution of iron acetate with a little silver nitrate. 

Coiniichrpme, for dyeing the hair black, is a solution 
of silver nitrate with pyrogallic acid: . 

Buebligeu’s Hair Preservative is a mixture of arnica 
tincture, 10 parts; glycerin, 5; water, 60; and alcohol, 
10 parts. 

Henry’s Cosmetic for preventing the hair falling out 
or turning grey, consists of 180 parts of spirit, 3 of lemon 
oil, 1 part each of bergamot oil, rosemary oil, and 
lavender oil. The price charged for this “ wonderful ” 
hut altogether inefficacious preparation is at the rate of 
3 b. for 4 oz., an extra charge of 9£d. being levied for the 
“ rational ” directions for use. 

T'unke's Orinino is an ammoniacal solution of silver 
nitrate. 

Euu d’Afrique, for dyeing the hair black, consists of 
three liquids to be applied in succession: (1) A solution 
of 3 parts of silver nitrate in 100 of water; (2) an 8 per 
cent, aqueous solution of sodium sulphide; (3) a solution 
of Bilver nitrate, like the No. 1, but scented. 

Eau d’Apollon is a scented aqueous solution of lead 
acetate, which is harmless. 

Eau de Bahama, for dyeing the hair black, is a solu¬ 
tion of lead acetate, containing sulphur in suspension, 
and scented ’ with aniseed oil. This preparation may be 
injurious". , 

Kamprath & Schwartz’s Eau de Capille hair dye is a 
mixturq of 16 parts glycerin, 8,of sodium hyposulphite, 

1 of lead acetate, 2 of precipitated sulphur, and JBO of 
water, scented with a small quantity of eau de Cologne. 
Containing lead, it maybe injurious. 

Bergnmnn’H Ice Pomade, for curling the hair, is ordi¬ 
nary pomade. 

Aulicomus Golden Hair Wash is an aqueous solution 
of hydrogen perokide.’ 
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Kreller's Milanese Hair Balsam consists of—Beef 
marrow, 40 parts; chinchonu extract, *5 parts; 1 part 
each of Peruvian balsam, styrax, anrl bergamot oil, and 
l part of lemon oil., • 

Migaree’s Moustache Balsam is composed of fat and 
resin. . 

* Pinkas’ Invigorating Hair Oil is a solution of Peruvian 

balsam a»d extract of walnut shells, with a little cinna- 
* 

iflon tincture, in strong spirit. 

Karig's Crinochrome consists of a solution of 10 parts 
pyrogallic acid in a mixture of rectified wood vinegar and 
spirit of wine, 500 parts of each; and a solution of silver 
nitrate, 80 parts; in 000 parts of distilled water, with 
sufficient ammonia to redissolve the precipitate first 
formed. 

Nieske's Patent Birch-oil Balsam, advertised as an 
innocuous preparation, and as a solution of the pith of 
South American birch, really consists of an aqueous 
solution of lead acetate and a 10 per cent, precipitate of 
a mixture of lead carbonate and sulphur. It is therefore 
far from being innocuous. 

Franz’s Puritas Ilejuvenator for Grey Hair consists 
qf—Glycerin, 40 parts; water, 106; soda crystals, 3; 
cadmium sulphide, 15; and zinc sulphide, 1-3 parts. 

* Hostel’s Becrintion, for stimulating the growth of the 
hair, is a solution (10 per cent.) of glycerin and potash 
in water. 

Polt’s Beseda Curling Pomade is a simple* pomade of 
yellow wax, cocoanut oil, olive oil, with an agreeable 
scent of mignonette and’orange flowers. , 

Grolich’s Boborantium, to remedy baldness,' is dilute 
eau de Cologne with, a little glycerin. The preparation 
has the highly valuable property of being rtbsolutely 
innocuous. Pinkos’ preparation, sold under the same 
name, for promoting the growth of the hair and beard, 
is a weak alcohol, with additions of sulphuric ’ether, 
acetic ether, liquidambar, rose water, arid traces of clove 
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oil and glycerin. ■ 

Milk of Boset Extract, a Viennese preparation for 
dyeing the hair, oontains 10 parts of lead acetate, 18 of 
glycerin, 5bf sulphur, and 70 parts .of an aqueous liquid 
scented with rose oil. 

Lautenschlaeger’s Scurf Essence is a scented ammonia 
soap, dissolved in alcohol and glycerin. 

Liquid Shampoo contains 2 part$ each oft Quillaya 
fluid extract and eau de Cologne, 1 of glycerin, 4 af 
alcohol, and 7 of rose water. 

American Shampoo Liquid contains—Bum, 1000 parts; 
spirit of wine, 120; cantbarides tincture, 3; ammonium 
carbonate, 5; and potash, 10 parts. 

Shampoo Powder is a scented mixture of 22 - 5 borax, 
30 calcined soda, and 15 Quillaya. 

'.Tincture de Leytens. a so-called vegetable hair dye, 
consists of two liquids, one of which (a) is a solution of 
silvqr nitrate coloured with aniline blue, the other (b) a 
dilute solution of calcium pentasulphide. 

Brugier’s Tolma (“ The Newest and Best Hair Pre¬ 
servative ”) is a rose-coloured liquid, consisting of 1 part 
ordinary glycerin, 10 parts of water, and a little sulphur 
in suspension. 

Allen's World’s Hair Eestorer, for Benewing, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, and Cleansing the Hair; 
consists of—Sulphur, 5’6; lead acetate, 8'0; glycerin, 
100; and,* aromatic water, 200 parts. Another prepara¬ 
tion consists of—Precipitated sulphur, 17 parts; cinna¬ 
mon, 2; glycerin, 200; lead acetate, 26'5; and water, 
680 parts. 

Agnes Teumel’s Depilatory for lames chiefly consists 
of melted pine resin. , 

Muldef’s Hair Balsam is an aqueous solution of rose 
leaves, with about 5 per cent, of carbolic add. 

Kogler’s Hair-renewing Pomade consists of eoooanut. 
fat, containing, in addition to scent, a little of, a sulphur 
ml, presumably bil of mustard. 



, Beebold's Hair Tincture contains in l<Jo paste, ,40 of 
resorcin, O'O of caramel, 2'5 of lemon oilf 1-0 of Peruvian 
balsam, and 92 of spirit. 

SBC BBT VaUPABATlOtfg i'OU TUB SKIN AND Cokl'LKXWN 

Poudre Antiasthmatique Ulery consists of a mixture of 
ppwdertd sage leaves, belladonna-leaf powder, and salt¬ 
petre. The belladonna is said to be eiiicucious, but the 
powder ct&mot fulfil its purpose. 

Lewinsohn’s Freckle Cream consists of 10'8 per cent, 
of “ white precipitate,” basic bismuth nitrate, lanolin, 
and ethereal oils. It cannot do what is claimed for it, 
and may be dangerous. 

Lana Cream is a preparation bearing the trade-mark 
of the Norddeuische Wollkaemmerei of Bremen, and, 
according to Lohmann, is a yellowish white ointment 
prepared by the aid of wool fat. The water incorporated 
with the wool fat contains free hydrochloric, sulphuric, 
and nitric acids, the latter especially in large proportion, 
and must therefore produce an injurious effect on the 
skin. 

Groiich’s Face Ointment (C. J. Dahms) is a white 
precipitate ointment mixed with bismuth white and 
scented with rose oil. May be injurious to health. 

Legran’s Freckle Ointment consists of a fat scented 
with rose water, and containing bismuth nitrate. 

Spitzer's Face Pomade is a mixture of Jat^ scented 


with rose water, and containing white precipitate. 
Probably injurious to health. 


Milk of Lilies, a wash for the skin, contains rose water, 
gTycSrin, and magnesium silicate. 


Poudre de Eiz de Java (Bourgeois, Paris) contains SB'S 


per cent, of zinc oxide and 74'5 per cent, of talc, but 
no trace of rice. The price charged is equivalent to 
8s. 3d. per 3-oz. tin, whereas the real value is not more 


■than sixpence. Moreover, the mixture may be injurious. 

Crtae Iris consists of 0 5 per ceht. bqrax, 2 per cent, 
powdered talc, 10 per cent, sine oxide, 87-5 per cent. 
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glycerin Ointment, scented with tuberose extract. Is 
objectionable on account of the zinc oxide present. 

iJau de ^ys de Lohse 1ms the following composition:— 
Powdered talc, 4 per cent.; zinc-oxide, 8.per cent.; 
glycerin, 6 per cent.; rose water, 82 per cent. Is objec¬ 
tionable by reason of the zinc oxide. - o 

Gross & Heiohardt’s Betulinar is a scented liquid con¬ 
sisting of 11 parts of a solution of menthol-Betulin, l'J 
parts boroglycerin, 20 parts birch tincture, and 50 parts 
aromatic birch water. 

Creme Lefebvro, a remedy for freckles, is a yellow 
ointment composed of fat and wax, with a little sub¬ 
limate. May be poisonous. 

Eau de Circassiennes du Thompson, a remedy for 
freckles, consists of 30 parts zinc oxide triturated with 
200 parts of scented water. 

Vienna Face Water is composed of about 12-13 parts 
of commercial (plumbiferous) zinc oxide, 11-2 parts of 
bismuth oxychloride, and 86-87 parts water, with a few 
drops of glycerin, rose water, and carbolic acid. It may 
be injurious. 

Ayer’s Kecamier Cream is a mixture of zinc oxide with 
glycerin, scented with rose oil spirit, and contains a little 
mercuric chloride. 

llejuvenating Pills, suid to be of Parisian origin, con¬ 
tain strychnine, and have been denounced by M. and 
A. Jolle's pf Vienna. 

Spitzer’s Freckle Ointment contains mercurifc and 
mercurous salts. 

Albadermine, a remedy for freckles, consists of 2'sotu- 
tions: (a) contains 7T> potassium iodide and O'35 iodine 
dissolve*! in 12'5 glycerin and 120 of extract of rose 
leaves; (b) is a solution of 75 sodium hyposutphate in 
500 rose water. 

Albion, a Parisian speoific for wrinkles, and to whiten 
the skin, is lejid chloride and mercuric chloride in an 
aromatic water. 
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Fagner’s Amandine is*a cosmetic soap crem*. Sixty 
parts of powdered gum and 00 of powdered Venetian 
soap are mixed with .180 of honey and 1000 parts of 
almond oil* 5 egg yolks and 125 parts of milk of almonds 
are added by degrees. The whole is coloured with cor¬ 
nyno aifd scented with oil of bitter almonds. 

I’raeger’s Axeromaticum, a remedy for sweaty hands, 
is ordinary water coloured rose-red with carmine and 
scented with a little lemon oil. This “ precious " remedy 
is sold at the rate of Is. Gd. per 2 oz. 

Baby Powder consists of 25 parts boric acid, 500 of 
wheaten flour, 440 of Venetian talc, and 10 of geranium 
oil. 

Bnlsamisk Aruikos, for the toilet, is a scented solution 
of borax. 

Lengiel’s Birch Balsam, u beautifier and specific 
against wrinkles, pockmarks, freckles, etc., consists of 
5 parts sodium silicate (waterglass), 2 of potash, 1 of 
soap, 5 of gum arabic, and 10 of glycerin, in 400 parts 
of water; hut no trace of birch sap. Any soap will work 
the same miracle without costing 4s. per bottle, like this 
preparation. 

Bismuth Powder, for beautifying the. skin, contains 
no bismuth, but consists of chalk anil clay. 

•Blanc Cornelia, a white cosmetic for tho face, consists 
of 5 parts magnesium carbonate, 10 parts eucl^of Jpsmuth 
subchloride and precipitated chalk, and 75 parts* of the 
whitest asbestos, with O'5 per cent, of ultramarine* 

• Blanc de Varies, a beautifying wash, consists of 
scantad water containing*a little alcohol, and allowing 
a dense white sediment of calomel and lead carbonate. 

Pollan’s Cosmetic Caustic, fonswarts, birthmark^, etc., 
is a mixture of equal parts of fused caustic potash and 
medicinal soap, with 8 parts of slaked lime. 

Molfenter s Chemical Preparation for warts, is fuming 
hydrochloric acid. 

Parisian Complexion Balsam, fof rough and cracked 
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skiu,'consists of efual parts of.glycerin and.egg albumin, 
faintly perfum^l. Of course, glycerin would be just as. 
efficacious by itself. ” 

Irvine VCompound Chinese Tablet of Alabaster, a skin 
beautifier, consists simply and solely of calcium car¬ 
bonate. „ 

Simmerling'a Cosmeticum, for skin diseases, freckles, 
etc. Sweet almonds, 30 parts, and bitter almonds, 15. 
are pounded to an emulsion with 330 of water, then 
strained and mixed with 25 parts of benzoin tincture and 
15 of lemon juice. 

Cosmetic Vinegar is a mixture of 60 parts benzoin 
tincture, 10 parts Peruvian balsam, 150 each of eau de 
Cologne and Hofmann’s balsam, and 300 parts of acetic 
acid, clarified by settling and filtration. 

" Rowland’s Kalydor Cosmetic Wash, an American 
beautifier, is an emulsion of 30 partB of blanched bitter 
almonds and 500 parts of rose water, containing in 
solution 0’5 of mercuric chloride. 

Rottmsnner’s Cosmetic Paste consists of a white wax 
ointment with a little sulphur, bismuth oxide, and zinc 
oxide. 

Creme de Beaute, a beautifier, is an emulsion of sweet 
and bitter almonds; of course, without airy action at all 
Crdme du Liban Cosmetic is a mixture of olive oil, 35 
parts, 6 parts each of wax and spermaceti, 5 of blanched 
sweet almonds, 20 of bismuth subnitrate, 30 of talc, 2 of 
benzoin tincture, 10 drops of Peruvian balsam, 5 drops 
each of rose oil and orange-flower oil, with sufficient olivp 
oil to'form a tough pulpy mass. Useless as a co^mqtic. 

Creme Jeimon a la Glycerine, a remedy for redness of 
the skin, blackheads, etc., consists of a mixture of zinc 
White,"glycerin, and talc, scented with a little patchouli 
oil. 

* Pohlmann’s Face Powder.—White lead, 14; talc, 
magnesia, 1; coloured with a. little carmine, and scented 
with volatile oils. 



Querlom's Eau Cosmetique is a muctlire gf Jatter 
almond water, 30; rose witer, 600; lead acetate, 1; spirit, 
SO; and benzoin tincture, 1. 

Kreller’s Eau d’4ttironu, a beautifying map, is an 
alcoholic extract of cloves and cinnamon, with 4 parts of 
soda soap and a few drops of peppermint oil. 

* Stenard's Eau de Beautd consists of 122 parts orange- 
flower water, 0'45 mercuric chloride, and 2‘5 calomel. 
•Eau de Blanc de Perles contains IS per cent, of white 
lead. 

Eau de Castille, for freckles, contains sodium hypo¬ 
sulphite and lead acetate. 

Eau de Naples, a beautifier, consists of—Borax, 12 
parts; distilled water, 100; rose water, 50; camphor, 1; 
and benzoin tincture, 4 parts. Harmless. 

Benard’s Eau des Princesses consists of—Calomel, 
2 - 5; corrosive sublimate, 0 45; orange-flower water, 122 
parts. 

Viola’s Ephelidene, a beautifying wash and wrinkle 
smoother, is a slightly alkaline, weak alcoholic extraot of 
styrax. Harmless. 

Esprit d’Amarunth, for freckles, contains in bottle 
No. 3, which must he applied first—One part of corrosive 
sublimate and 30 of spirit (oontaining fusel oil); in bottle 
No. 2, over 2 parts of sublimate; and 3 parts of the same 
chemical in bottle No. 1. 

Extrait de Camellias, a cosmetic largely sold Ip Paris, 
consists of white precipitate powder finely distributed in 
.water. 

Jlqpora, an American bfeautifier, is a solution of 4'807 
grams of potash in* 50 c.c. of an extract of Boap and 
violet root, with a little musk tjneture. 

Kaloderma, for rendering the skin soft and delicate, 
is composed of potash soap, glycerin, camphor, and com¬ 
minuted almonds. The same effect could be psore 
cheaply produced with glycerin by itself. 

Rowland’s Kalydor, a toilet preparation, is com 
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pounded,us follows:—100 pai$s of bitter almonds are 
mode into an emulsion with *600 parts of rose water, 
the product being strained and mixed with 7'5 of sal- 
ammouiac'and 16 of clieny-laurel water, followed by a 
solution of 0'10 sublimate in 16 of alcohol. * 

Candes & Co.’s Lait Antephelique, a wash for freckles 
and other defects of the skin, contains 10 parts of cor¬ 
rosive sublimate, 1 of sal-ammoniac, 140 of eg>g albumin, 

7 of lead sulphate, 2 of camphor, 940 of water. e 

Lait de Hebe, for freckles, is prepared in the following 
manner:—260 parts of Marseilles soap are dissolved in 
500 of water containing a little potash, and the solution 
is treated with a solution of magnesium sulphate until 
the precipitation of soap censes. The precipitate is col¬ 
lected, drained, and stirred up with 900 parts of 33 per 
(sent, alcohol, 16 parts each of benzoic acids, sternanis 
oil,, and lemon oil, 5 parts each of caraway oil, verbena 
oil, and oil of thyme, and 10 parts of Tolu balsam tinc¬ 
ture being afterwards added. The preparation cannot 
produce the effect claimed. 

Lilionese, a beautifior, consists of a saturated solution 
of potash, scented with a few drops of cinnamon oil and 
rose oil. 

(isehleiden’s Milk of Lilies is a mixture of rose water, 
glycerin, and magnesium silicate. 

Schubert’s Milk of Lilies is a solution of 3 per cent, 
of boruSc, i per cent, of benzoin tincture, and 95 per 
cent, of voter., 

Nieske’s Menyl, a specific for redness of the nose, - 
consists of—No. 1, a spirituous, slightly perfumed solu¬ 
tion of benzoic acid, salicylic acid,'and thymol; So. 2, 
of zinc white, tale powder, and a trace of phenol. 
Another preparation of the same name consists of an 
aqueous extract of violet root, with a not inappreciable 
deposit of calomel. The first of these articles is entirely 
inefficacious, the other may be injurious. 

Vogel's Odalih, a beautifying wadi for freckles, moles, 



brittle skin, eta., is » solution of borax *a giyfterin water 
jcented with rose oil, and ^coloured red with hiohsine.^ 

• Oleagine, a skin purifier, is an ordinary«soap made of 
lard and soda, with starch and scented oils. Harmless. 

. Bother’s Pasta Cosmetics, for pimples on the faoe, is 
an ointment'of sulphur, styrax, and fat. 

^asta Mack, a toilet preparation, consists of 27 per 
cent, of rice meal and 73 per cent, of effervescing powder. 

Rix’s Pasta Pompadour, for freckles and males, is a 
. mixture, of fineljr ground blanched almonds (bitter) and 
cold cream or wax pomade. 

Lehmann’s Pomade is a cosmetio compounded of 
almond oil, 20; white wax, 10; spermaceti, 5; bismuth 
sub-nitrate, 1; white precipitate, 1; glycerin, 3 parts, 
and a little scent. 

Mueller’s Poudro d’Adonis is claimed to impart to the 
face the delicacy of that of n girl of sixteen. It consists 
of 60 parts of prepared talc powder, coloured with a little 
madder lake, and slightly scented. 

Bidder's Pilachrine, a specific for red noses, consists 
of water with about 10 per cent, alcohol, and containing 
coarse sand and sulphur in suspension. 

Cobbe’s Rosalind, a New York cosmetic for tinting the 
face, fingers, and lips, consists of 10 parts of cosine, 80 
• each of white wax and spermaceti, and 410 of petroleum 
jelljs 

* Rosy Cheeks without Rouge consists of powdered sili¬ 
ceous sponge. Under the microscope the preparation 
exhibits numerous siliceous needles, which penetrate the 
skin, producing mechanical irritation, and thus reddening 

.the face. m 

Rouge de Thd&tre, an American preparation for beauti- 
fying the skin, consists of talc, chalk, starch, and a little 
carmine to produce a red colour. • 

Sarah Bernhardt Powder La Diaphane consists of SO 
gfains each of powdered steatite and rice meal, and 28 of 
line white, lie scent for the white oowder is—Berea 
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mot oil, 3 ;^rlang-ylang oil, 2; neroli oil, 2 ; eau de Cologne, 
2Q grams t for red— Bergamot oil, S; rose oil, 2; white 
fose extract, 2 grams; 10 drops each of Ceylon cinnamoff 
oil and muslf tincture, coloured with carmine; for yellow 
—Bergamot oil, 3; clove oil, 1; eedarwood oil, 1; and 
patchouli oil, 1; extract of new mown hay, 20 grams, the 
colouring matter being equal parts of light and.dark cad¬ 
mium yellow: for black—Portugal oil, 4; lavender oil, 1; 
petit grain oil, 1; Ess Bouquet extract, 15 grams; musk 
tincture, 20 drops; the colouring matter consisting of 
moist prepared vine black. 

Viennese Face Wash consists of 12-13 parts of com¬ 
mercial zinc oxide, 1J-2 of bismuth oxychloride, and 86-87 
of water, with a few drops of glycerin, rose oil, and a 
trace of carbolic acid. 

Seiffert's Scluieewittclien, a beautifier, is an aqueous 
solution of borax and glycerin, scented with rosewood 
or similar rose-perfumed oils. 

Mizerski’s May Dew Beautifier is prepared in the 
following manner:—100 parts of alum are dissolved in 
water and precipitated by a solution of 100 parts of soda 
crystals, the precipitate being washed with water and 
dissolved in 50 parts of concentrated vinegar, then mixed 
with 60-80 purts of damp, freshly levigated clay, followed 
by 30 of glycerin and sufficient water to make the whole 
up to 400 parts. A little eau de Cologne is added far its 
perfume. * 

Mueller’s Oriental Milk of Beauty, a “ world-famed ” 
beautifier, for defects of the skin, consists of—Prepared 
talc, 125; glycerin, 10; borax, 0-5; eau de Cologne, '12 
parts, with a little musk nqd 109 parts of wpter. ° 

Kohlmann’s Milk of Beauty .— Sweet almond oil, gly¬ 
cerin, and gum arabic, 7'6 of each, are emulsified with 
enough strawberry water to make 400 parts, 4 parts of 
Calidor essence and 16 of benzoin tincture being t^en 
added. The Calidor essence is composed of— Mace oil, 2; 
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patohouli extract and jasmine extract, 12 eadi; Peruvian 
balsam and benzoin, 2 each; and Toluialsamj 1 part. 

• Hudson 's Beauty of Venus Paste is a very soft white 
ointment, consisting of 18 per cent, white wax, 4 per cent, 
stearin, oUj per cent, castor oil, 18 per cent, •glycerin, 
li per cent.' precipitated sulphur, 5 per cent, moisture, 
an(j 3 per cent, perfumed oils, chiefly lemon oil and 
bergamot oil. 

Lewicki’s “ Dew of Beauty ” Water ^maker's recipe). 
—Dow is collected on tiie grass in summer, distilled, and 
treated to an addition of 15 grams of pimpernels and 
30 of powdered alum per { litre of distillate, tho whole 
being then boiled gently for an hour and strained through 
u close cloth. Pour grams of calcined magnesia are par- 
tially’dissolved in 50 of rectified spirit and 100 of the 
strongest wine vinegar, in such a manner thut the undis¬ 
solved portion of the magnesia forms with the vinegar a 
white mixture, which may bo scented. This is mixed with 
the first liquid. 

Kottmanner's Beauty Water, an " only reliable remedy 
for facial eruptions," consists of a 1 part camphor and 
a of milk of sulphur in 50 parts of rose water. 

Iloefeld's Freckle Specific is—(a) 15 grams of white 
precipitate ointment mixed witli a little wax; (l>) a wash 
containing 0‘24 gram of camphor,^ 8'0 of benzoin tincture, 
15'Oof soap spirit, and 125 0 of rose water. 

Kimball’s Freckle, Specific is a solution of 1 part of 
potassium acetutc in 50 parts of water, mixed wjjh ig little 
rose oil and alcohol. • 

'Reldl’s Freckle Ointment consists of—I’arifffin' 18 
part*; almqjd oil, 0; glycerin, 4; inilk of sulphur, 2; 
colocynth tincture, 2 ;• tannin, 1; with a few drops of 
thyme oil and rosemary oil. 

Buss’s Freckle Wash contains-* Benzoin tineturfe, 1; 
Hofmann’s balsam, 2; and rose water, 100 parts. 
'ISesseHs Medicinal Toilet Mystery, for imparting a 
juvenile freshness and beauty to the complexion— (a) 80 


geam» of Met wash cream, a mixture of fat, Map 
powder, arid rose frater; ( b) toilet ice, a Boft camphor-like # 
ointment of fat, a little wax and spermaceti, and cOcoa- 
nut oil; (c) 100 grams of herb milk, consisting of rose 
water, a 'good deal of prepared talc, and a little glycerin 
and zinc oxide; (d) 00 grams of Teint Poudre, consisting 
of a mixture of talc with a small quantity of white mag¬ 
nesia, and tinted with cochineal. 

Tecklenburg’s Milk of Venus consists of 5 parts of 
benzoin tincture and 200 of rose water .' , 

Polt & Gruber’s Venus Paste consists of 50 per cent, 
of a mixture of lard and cocoa butter, t> per cent, of soap 
powder, 12 per cent, of glycerin, 3 per cent, of white 
levigated bole, 5 per cent, of gum arabic, 14 per cent, 
of styrax or benzoin, 24 per cent, of water; the whole 
scented with various ethereal oils. 

Grecian Water, a cosmetic, consists of 189 parts of 
scented water with about 74 parts of white precipitate, 
and may be poisonous. 

Manicere is a paste of zinc oxide and carmine, scented 
with bergamot oil. 

Vincent’s Poudre Kofraichissante consists of tartaric 
acid and sodium bicarbonate. 

SECRET PREPARATIONS FOR THE TEETH, MOUTH, ETC. 

Odol.—According to the investigations of the Breslau 
Testing Station, this preparation contains—80 per cent, 
alcohol, 97 parts; salol, 24; saccharin, 0’004; peppermint 
'oil, 0«6, fvith a trace of clove oil and caraway oil. The 
active ingredient is therefore salol, which has an anti¬ 
septic action. 

U\fich’s Mouth Wash isoan aqueous eolation of 0 sal- 
ammoniac and potassium chloridS, treated with a little 
spirits of camphor and alcohol until clear. It is of no real 
importance. 

Bothe’s Tooth Wash contains peppermint o&, carbojjp 
acid, and strong alcohol. Is useless for the preservation 
of the teeth. 



Harting's Mouth sod Tooth Wadi consist* of eau &>' 
Cologne, alcohol, aud carbolic acid, ia highly unsuitable 
for‘the purposes in view. 

Dettroit's Tooth Essence and Tooth Balsam contains 
peppermint oil and carbolic acid in addition to alcohol, 
is highly unsuitable tor the purposes specified. 

( Eau dentifrice aromatique pour entretenir la beaute 
des dents is a mixture of ratanhia extract, cinnamon, 
aniseed, and peppermint oil. 

Sach’s Moitth Wash consists of ratanhia extract, 
peppermint oil, myrrh, aud alcohol. 

Ebermann’s Mouth Mash is a mixture of ratanhia 
extract, alcohol, clove oil, aud peppermint oil. 

Bergmann’s Tooth Wash is a reddish liquid containing 
alcohol, peppermint oil, and aniseed oil. 

Van Buskirk’s Tragacanth-Sozodout consist* of—Alco¬ 
hol, 30 grams; water, 40; soap, 7£ grams; and 2 drops 
of wintergreen oil. The soap is dissolved in the alcoholic • 
mixture, then coloured with an extract of red santal wood, 
the wintergreen oil is added, and the liquid made up to 
400 grams with water. The tooth powder used with this 
preparation consists of—Kieselguhr, 40 parts; powdered 
violet root, 125; aud precipitated chalk, 250 parts, slightly 
scented with clove oil. Is, on the whole, an ordinary 
tooth soap; but the addition of kieselguhr is objectionable; 
owing to its attritive action on the teeth. 

Cosmine.—This mouth wash has the following com¬ 
position:—Formaldehyde, 0327 per cent.; ulgolnjJ, 58’04 
per cent, by weight; water, 410 per cent.; extract of 
‘myrrh and ratanhia, 0'32 per cent.; saccharin,*0 027 per 
ce#t.; witji a little ethereal oil. The liquid is of a rod 
colour, and smells 4 >f peppermint and geraniuln oil. 
There are, however, much bettor and perfectly harmless 
mouth washes. 

Abraham’s Formagene, for filling decayed teeth, con- 
' sists of two small bottles containing 2£ grams, the one 
being filled with a mixture of creosote and clove oil, with 
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a little phedbl and alcoholic solution of formaldehyde. • 
The other oftntains*2 grams of a yellowish white powder, 
fr8e from organic matter, and setting like cement when , 
mixed with water. It has the composition—Silica, 8 - 44 
per cent.; Carbon dioxide, 19'84 per cent.; alumina, 7'06 
per cent.; lime, 52'46 per cent.; magnesia, 2'58 per cent.; 
and zinc oxide, 7'52 per cent. The alumina is ijertainly 
present in the form of silicate, the magnesia and part of 
tho lime as curbonates, and the rest of the lime—23'9 
per cent.—os oxide. Traces of iron and potassium com¬ 
pounds are also detectable. 

Agathodont Mouth Wash consists of an extract of 10'0 
goosefoot, 5’0 I’ara cress, 3'0 pyrethrum in lOO'O spirit, 
with 1 per cent, of salicylic acid. The latter alone is of 
any efficacy, the other ingredients being worthless; sali¬ 
cylic acid, “however, is not to be recommended as a mouth 
wash. 

Algotine, a mouth and tooth wash, is an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of saltpetre, rendered aromatic by peppermint oil, 
myrrh tincture, and cinnamon tincture. 

l'opp's Anathcrine Mouth Water.—Myrrh, I part; 
guaiacum resin, 4; saltpetre, 1,—macerated in 120 parts 
of com brandy and 180 of scurvy grass spirit for one 
night, then distilled to 240 parts of distillate; to which 
are, added 1 part each of rue, scurvy grass, rose leaves, 
black mustard, horse radish, pyrethrum, chinchona bark, 
lycopodium, sage, betiver root, and alkanna root. The 
whole ir. digested for fourteen days, then strained, filtered, 
and 1‘pert of spirits of nitric ether is added to each, 
120 parts of the filtrate. ■ Notwithstanding the trouble 
iuvolvpd in its production, this preparation is of “no 
importance. 

Antiscorbutic Water, a mouth wash, is a mixture of 
5 drops each of orange peel oil, mace oil, curly-mint oil, 
and sage oil, with 2 grams of mustard oil and 100 grama. 
• each of scurvy grass spirit and ordinary dilute alcohol. 
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Jackson ’b Balsam Water, for the mouth, A a distfllate 
from benzoin, guaiacum, resin, mytrh, tdlu balsqpi, 
•oradge peel, angelica root, cinnamon, vanilla, and peppef- 
mint; coloured with alkanna red, and qualified with 
scurvy grass spirit. Despite—or rather, bccauit of the 
number of Ingredients, the preparation is worthless. 

Jlau da Batot, a mouth wash, consists of 500 grams of 
cedar-wood tincture, 125 each of myrrh, and ratanhia tinc¬ 
ture, and 6 drops of peppermint oil. 

Krohp’s Fluicl Ozone, a mouth wash, is on aqueous 
solution of sodium permanganate, contaminated with a 
little common salt and Glauber salt. There are far better 
mouth washes. 

Tohlmann’s Cosmetic Mouth Wash is prepared by 
digesting 8 pnrts each of aniseed and cinnamon, 4 parts 
each of guaiacum and benzoin, and * part of pyrethrum 
with 240 parts of highly rectified alcohol for several days, 
then filtering and adding ! part of peppermint oil and 
30 parts of scurvy grass water. 

Nail Powder, for polishing the finger nails, is a scented 
mixture of 200 parts zinc oxide and 2 of earmiue. 

Kothe’s Tooth Beautifier is u mixture of 1 part alum 
with 3 of calcium carbonate, scented with peppermint oil. 
When old, the mixture also contains gypsum. Is eer- 
taiuly not to be recommended for the teeth. 

iSiiller’s Antiseptic Tooth Water consists of J part 
thymol, 3 parts benzoic acid, 2 parts eucalyptus tincture, 
and 750 parts water. > 

_ Ivpthe’s Tooth Wash is a solution of O'3 part* of, sali¬ 
cylic acid (containing carbolic acid) in 100 of 65 per cent, 
alcohol, a few drops of peppermint oil being added* 
Pauli’s Azymol is an antiseptic for the mouth and skin. 
According to the tests made at the Aufrecht Chemical 
and Bacteriological Institute, Berlin, it chiefly corfsists 
pi a spirituous solution of salicyle acid, saccharin, vanil¬ 
lin, and menthol, presumably containing ratanhia tincture 





and peppermint oil, and coloured with fuohain. A eia^W 
P S wo*uld be funded by the following recipe:- 

•a , , » . 10 gram. 

Menthol . — "" ... 2’0 grams. 


Menthol 
Peppermint oil 
Saccharin 


10 gram. 
20 grams. 
10 gram. 
05 


Fuchsin 

Ratanbia tincture 
96 per cent, spirit 


40—50 grams. 
... 920, „ 







CHAPTER XI 

Testing and Examining the Materials employed in the 
Manufacture of Cosmetics 

HE present section will deal with the testing of such 
materials as have not already been sufficiently treated 
of in this connection earlier in the book. A little repeti¬ 
tion is inevitable. 

Value is chiefly laid on the methods affording a ready 
means of detection and recognition. 

Adulteration of olive oil with oils from the seeds of 
cruciferous plants can be detected by the sulphur present 
in the latter. With this object, 1-2 grams of Caustic soda 
are dissolved in 20-30 grams distilled water, and heated 
to gentle boiling with 30 grams of the suspected oil, the 
mixture being stirred with a piece of bright silver plate. 
If‘cruciferous oils be present, the silver will become 
tarnished with black specks of silver sulphide. 

As, however, it is often the custom to clea* out olive 
oil casks with lyes containing sulphur, it is ^hfisable, 
before applying the above test, to wash the oil with hot 
water, and. examine the fishings for sulphur. If th« 
latter be present, it may be‘eliminated from the oil by 
repeated washings with hot water. 

Commercial glycerin is somewh&t impure, yello#, mal¬ 
odorous; and, since pure glycerin is preferable for moBt- 
purposes, it may be purified in the following manner:— 

The glycerin is first diluted with—prefeipbly distilled— 

'•03 
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water, therushakei^up for some time with coarsely granu¬ 
lated animal clytrcoal, and filtered through loose asbestos, * 
the filtrate being then concentrated to syrupy consistence' 
on the water bath. 

Pure glycerin should be inodorotis, syrupy, and not 
darker than a dull amber yellow; nor should it redden 
blue litmus paper. Glycerin with an acid reaction *is 
unsuitable for use. When heated on a clean platinum 
plate, it should volutilise completely, without leaving any 
residue. Glycerin contaminated with grape sugar*or sac^ 
eharose leaves a black carbonaceous residue, frequently 
of considerable amount. When glycerin is rubbed 
between the fingers it should not give off any fatty odour, 
nor should it turn brown or give brown precipitate when 
treated with its own volume of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. 

Glycerin adulterated with Byrup is insoluble in two vols. 
of a mixture (1-2) of ether and aluohol, whereas pure 
glycerin is completely soluble therein. 

Commercial glycerin frequently contains lime, which 
spoils it for. use for many purposes, internal application 
in particular. This lime is due to the fact that in the 
saponification process the tallow is treated with a little 
lime uud water under very high pressure in closed vessels, 
the resulting water separating from the lime soap being 
freed from lime by oxalic acid. The presence of lime in 
glycerin is detected by the following test:—The glycerin 
is treated with an equal volume of alcohol containing 
of sdlphuric acid, and left for several hours; a pre¬ 
cipitate indicates lime. Another test is by treating .the 
glyeefin with ammonium, oxulate, which renders it turbid 
when lime is present. 

In some cases commercial glycerin is purified by dilu¬ 
tion with its own volume of water, and boiling for forty- 
eight hours with finely powdered litharge; then filtered,' 
and the dissolved lead tiirown down from the filtrate by 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, the' treatment beiffg completed 
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by filtering through coarse bone black, and *oncentr^ting 
to*syrup on the water bath. When the lead has not baton 
completely removed, the glycerin will give a black or 
brownish turbidity with yellow ammonium* sulphide, 
whereas phre glycerin remains clear. 

The percentage of water in glycerin is determined by 
heating a given weight at 110° C. for an hour and then 
weighing. 

Organic impurities can be detected by mixing the 
. glycerin with 2 vols. of water and adding lead acetate. 
The amount of the precipitate will be in accordance with 
the quantity of impurities present. 

As already stated, brown and yellow glycerin is adul¬ 
terated with molasses, white glycerin with glucose. This 
can be detected by agitation with chloroform, the sugar 
settling down to the bottom, leaving the insoluble glycerin 
floating above. 

Sodium bichromate gives no coloration when warmed 
with pure glycerin. 

When shaken up with an equal volume of water, 
glycerin froths the more abundantly in proportion to the 
amount of impurities present. 

For testing lanolin, Astolfi recommends a method based 
on comparative colorimetric tests, and capable of being 
extended to a quantitative process. He treats 0'1 gram 
of lanolin with 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and thus obtains an intensely red liquid with greenish 
fluorescence. When the lanolin is adulterated, the inten¬ 
sity of this coloration diminishes in proportion as the non- 
chqlesterin^adjuncts increase. On shaking the liquid up 
with 10 c.c. of ehloijpform, |he latter assumes a "bright 
red colour when the sample is pure, but is less red when 
water, extraneous fats, etc., are*present. Also 1i black 
ring is observable at the plane of contact between the 
•ftvo liquids when the lanolin is pure, but is less decided 
in adulterated samples. On comparing these results 
.with those ^furnished by pure wool fat iftider the same 
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treatment, A approximate idea of the extent of ^altera¬ 
tion in any san&ple may be gained. 

Testing the purity of Soap Powder.—A reagent is pre¬ 
pared by rhixing 50 c.c. of 85 per cent, alcohol and 60 c.c. 
of concentrated acetic acid, 15 c.c. of which are then 
added to 1 gram of the soap powder, the whole beiqg 
shaken up and heated to boiling. 

Pure soap powder gives an almost clear solution,, any 
impurities settling down to the bottom. The clea^ liquid 
is poured off and diluted with 2 vols. of water, whereupon 
the fatty acids collect as an oily layer on the surface. 
Soda, chalk, and magnesia, the usual adulterants, effer¬ 
vesce when dissolved in the acid reagent. 

A simple method of testing the purity of benzine con¬ 
sists in dipping a cotton rag in the sample of benzine, 
and then allowing the latter to evaporate without moving 
' the rag. If the benzine be pure, scarcely any smell will 
remain; but the longer and more strongly the cotton rag 
smells after the benzine has evaporated, the greater the 
impurity of the latter, and the less is it suitable for cos¬ 
metic purposes. Cotton will retain the smell of benzine 
far longer than wool. 

Testing Bitter Almond Off.—In addition to the particu¬ 
lars given in the section on materials, the following 
simple test may be mentioned:—A drop of the oil “is. 
applied to filter paper, which is then ignited, and the 
vapour* canght in an inverted moist beaker. On rinsing 
out wfth B water, filtering, and adding silver nitrate, « 
white'precipitate will indicate adulteration with artificial 
benzaldehyde, which invariably contains chloripe. * 

A good test for artificial water of*bitter almonds, based 
on the presence of chlorine products in commercial ben- 
zaldehfde, is afforded Hy * solution of hydrogen peroxide 
containing pure sodium peroxide, but free from hydrq r _ 
chloric acid. This reagent oxidises benzaldehyde to 
benzoic acid even at a moderate temperature, the latter 
then combining with the sodium, so that even an aide- 



hyde chlorinated in the benzol nucleus is whined/ SW 
this test 10 e.e. of the Suspected water is mixed #igi 
20 o.o. of hydrogen peroxide solution (free from HC1), 
and treated with 2-8 grams of pure sodium hydroxide 
free from chlorine, the whole being warmed to 40-50° C. 
for fifteen to thirty minuteB, until the odour of bitter 
allnonds* has entirely disappeared. The liquid is then 
evaporated to dryness, gently incinerated, the residue 
taken up with water supersaturated with nitric acid, 
filtered, and the filtrate treated with silver nitrate solu¬ 
tion. Water distilled ^ from almonds will give not more 
than an insignificant opalescence under this test, even 
after long standing; but a decided chlorine reaction will 
be obtained if commercial benzaldehyde has been used. 
The same test may also be employed for testing bitter 
almond oil, 2-3 drops of the oil being taken. 

The best water of bitter almonds is that prepared by, 
long distillation, and containing 0'fi-0'7 per cent, of ben¬ 
zaldehyde ; since such a water will keep the longest, and 
will allow the action of the benzaldehyde-cyanhydrin to 
be exerted most completely. 

Testing ethereal oil of Cherry Laurel and Bitter 
Almonds.—Hager recommends the following method for 
detecting adulteration with other ethereal oils, and dis¬ 
tinguishing artificial water of bitter almonds:— 

Five drops of the oil are dissolved in 2 c.c. of alcohol 
and treated with 2-8 drops of a 10 per cent, solution of 
mercurous nitrate. No reduction occurs in tbe°pase of 
.natural or ‘artificial cherry laurel oil or etheWal.oil of 
bitter almonds; but when other oils are present, a grey 
precipitate is at once forrfled. This, however, d<*es not 
apply to 01. Caasian cin., Succini, Petran, Lithantracis, 
Vincse, Vitis vinifer, and winter^reen oils,—these, there¬ 
fore, and phenol being undetected by the abote test. In 
i euch eases the almond oil under examination is dissolved 
m 8 vols. of dilute alcohol (sp. gr. 0‘895), a turbidity then* 
indicating adulteration with one of the oift mentioned. 
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Cherry laurel ofy gives a clear solution with 8 vole. ot 
tfce alcoholic solvent. Artificial water of bitter almonds* 
-2-8 c.c.—will generally give with 3 drops of mercurous 
nitrate solution a faint white or grey turbidity, the dis¬ 
tilled water giving an immediate dftrk grey coloration or 
turbidity with this reagent. 

The purity of petroleum jelly may be tested, according 
to Michle, by dissolving 2 grams in 5 grams of chloro¬ 
form, shaking up with 10 c.c. of water, and adding 1 drop 
of phenolphthalein solution. Pure petroleum jelly, free 
from acid and alkali, will not give any colour change, 
but a strong red coloration ensues on adding 1 drop of 

potash. 

On stirring 10 grams of petroleum jelly with 10 of water 
for a quarter of an hour on the water bath, leaving to 
cool, and pouring off the water, the latter should be per- 
, fectly neutral, give no sulphuric aftkl reaction with 
barium chloride, and leave no ponderable residuo when 
evaporated on a watch-glass. Petroleum jelly is browned 
by 98 per cent, sulphuric acid on the water bath, but 
weaker—73 per cent.—acid has no action except when a 
badly purified—technical—petroleum jelly is present. 

The best way is to melt 10 grams of the petroleum jelly 
in the water bath, and add 50 drops of 73 per cent, sul¬ 
phuric acid, continuing to heat and stir the mixture for 
a quarter of an hour. Pure petroleum jelly will pot alter 
the acid, neither colouring it brown nor forming a dark 
ring afj* th? plane of contact on settling, tf 5 grams of 
petroleum jelly are heated half an hour, with stirring; on- 
the wftter bath, along with 5 grams of sodium carbonate 
and 26 grams of water, the* solujjon being "poured off 
when cold and supersaturated with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, i$ will remain ejpar, provided neither resins nor 
fatty acids’be present. 

For the rapid determination of menthol in peppermint ‘ 
foil, Kleber recommends— 

About 5 grafti a of the oil,” accurately weighed, are- 
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treated ; with a known quantity—about 5 o.o.—of aeetio 
anhydride, and boded for half an hour under a reflux 
condenser. In the meantime a similar quantity of tire 
acetic anhydride is titrated with normal caustic soda and 
phenolphthalein. After the boiled liquid has cooled down, 
the condenser is rinsed with water, which is added to the 
aeetylated mixture, the latter being then titrated with 
normal caustic potash. The difference m the number of 
o.c. consumed in the two titrations when multiplied by 
0156 fives the amount of menthol in the oil. The entire 
operation does not take more tiian fifty minutes. 

The following observations on the effect of various 
medicinal substances on the teeth have been published 
by Maurel:— 

Copper sulphate turns the sound enamel of the teeth 
a muddy yellow colour; it seems to attack the cement, 
and stains both this and the dentine a permanent green,, 
which shows through the enamel. 

Potassium chlorate has no action on the teeth. 

Silver nitrate does not corrode the teeth, hut imparts 
a black metallic sheen thereto. 

Alum is very destructive to the enamel. Its action on 
the dentine and cement varies, and is but weak; the 
cement k less affected than the dentine. 

.Alcohol has no action on dental enamel. 

Benzoin tincture does not affect the structure, but, 
when constantly usod, colours the dentine and cement 
brown. 

Peppermint tincture does not affect the hard tissue, but 
stains the roots of the teeth brown. 

Eau de'tlologno has no edition. 

Tobacco juice does not act on the structure of tho teeth, 
but stains them more or less bro § wn. The enamel is only 
slightly affected. 

Ordinary white wax paper for wrapping eosmetic pre¬ 
parations can be prepared in different ways, the simplest* 
being to melt white wax at a temperature of over 100° C. 
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on a brine bath, and when very fluid a fine soft paper ta 
drpVn quickly through the was* or the latter is applied 
by the brush, l'his gives the best, but most brittle, kind 
of wax paper. The brittleness may be diminished by 
mixing the wax with other suitable.ingredients; such as 
1 part of liquefied white Venice turpentine and J part of 
bleached caoutchouc to 10 part of white wax, the whole 
being melted on the water bath. This mixture, applied 
with a wide brush whilst hot, gives a paper that will 
not crack even when folded, and will stand moisture and 
water very well. When cold, the covering of wax can 
be beautifully polished by rubbing with a soft cloth. , 

Since it is impossible to print on waxed paper, the papep 
must be printed before waxing, water inks being gene¬ 
rally used, since these are less affected by the hot yax 
than oil inks. 

, The following official (Excise) test for alcoholid' per¬ 
fumes and cosmetic washes, the alcohol content of whicn 
cannot be ascertained immediately, is prescribed in 
Germany:— 

Fifty grams of the perfume, or the like, are well shaken 
up iu a separating funnel with 50 grams of water and. 
50 of petroleum benzine (0'69-0'71 sp. gr.). After a rest 
of at least twelve hours, the gravity of the under stratum 
is determined with a W’estphal balance or pyknomeijer 
at 15° C., and the amount of alcohol is calculated from 
the result, the percentage being obtained by multiplying 
by 2. 

Shopld»the perfume, etc., contain resin or other ex-, 
tractives, 50 grams are mixed with 50 grams of water, 
and frpm the mixture a quantity of not left than*90 
grams is distilled, the distillate being made up to 100 
grams with water, and treated as above. Acids, when 
present, are neutralised with caustic soda before distilla¬ 
tion. Preparations rich in glycerin— e.g. brilliantine—• 
rare diluted with 2 vols of water, 150 grams of the diluted 
liquid being dialled to furnish about 100 grains, and 
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made up to that quantity lot treatment a% in the other 
eases. \ 

An empirical method of testing cosmetic liquids is by 
dilution with water to detect the oils by mepns of their 
divergent volatility! When a scented spirit or mouth 
wash is poured into a wine-glass of water, the oils are 
Immediately separated, and spread over the surface, of 
the.water. On leaving the liquid uncovered, the oils are 
volatilised iq succession, the lightest first and the 
.heavilst last. This operation may take some weeks, 
and, in order to be able to check the various stages, it is 
necessary to have several glasses, which must be marked 
with the dates in order to prevent confusion, the mixing 
being performed at definite intervals. 

Take, for example, a mouth wash. To examine this, a 
fresh mixture is prepared, containing 10 grams of water 
and 10 dropB of the liquid, every day for a week. At the 
end of that time there will then be a collection of seven 
mixtures, each of which will have a different scent, accord¬ 
ing to the volatility of the ethereal oils present. The 
qualitative composition of the mixed oils can be fairly 
well ascertained by this test. 

In the foregoing case the predominance of peppermint 
oil soon disappears and other oils make their appearance, 
vanishing in their turn, so that the seven glasses form 
a whole gamut of characteristic odours, until, finally, the 
most stable of all are alone apparent. In this way, by a 
little experience, a bouquet can be easily analysed into 
its component scents. 

jOf course, the difficulty is greater when oils of equal 
volatility We presen|; na/erthcless, even in this Jvent a 
careful examination will enable a fairly reliable estimate 
to be formed. 

Tlie same method is also to some extent quantitative, 
•so far .us the comparison of scented liquids Is in question. 

According to the quantity of oils present, the greater o? 
narrower will be the turbid zone upon*the water; and 
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althqjigh thl8»may be disturbed by the presence of other 
substances, it nevertheless gives’some idea of the quan¬ 
tity of -the oils when the odour is also taken into con¬ 
sideration. • Of course, the same proportions must be 
maintained in the test mixtures, and the numbet of drops 
of the essences carefully counted with a dropping-jglass. ^ 

When it is believed that tho different oils have been 
identified, a mixture is made in accordance with the recipe 
thus obtained; but alcoholic dilutions of the various oils 
are used to prevent the results being spoiled By an- 
irremovable excess of any constituent. 

The method, however, entails patience, time, and the 
possession of an experienced and critical faculty of smell: 
and the odour of the mixture must be tested at frequent 
intervals, success being often attained suddenly. 


TIIE KND. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Cosmetic Adjuncts and Specialties 

JN ttiis suction we will deal with certain artificial essences 
which are frequently used as adjuncts to cosmetic 
preparations. 

The preparation of ionone will be considered first. 
The odoriferous principle of the violet'root cannot be 
obtained direct by steam distillation, owing to the large 
percentage of starch present, which apparently retards 
the escape of the volatile constituents. For this reason 
Tiemami and Krueger extract the root repeatedly with 
ether, and then subject the ethereal extract to distilla¬ 
tion with st‘‘iun. This furnishes two products: a muddy 
residue, which, when treated with alkalis, yields myristie 
or iridic acid, and a brittle crystalline resin; whilst the 
distillate contains the ethereal oil together with a larger 
quantity of myristie acid and its methyl salt, oleic acid 
and an‘ester of same, aldehydes, and other substances. 
The ethereal solution of this mixture is shaken up with 
a 2 per cent.’ solution of caustic potash, in order to 
remove part of the free organic acids.' The residyal 
organic acids and esters are more spe,edily eliminated by 
repeated fractional distillation of the oil with steam. 
The neutral oil obtained by this process of distillation is 
then dissolved, in alcohol, and treated with an alcoholic 
. solution of caustic potash at the ordinary temperature. 
This alcoholic solution is poured into water, the aqueous 
solution is extracted with ether, and the efhereal solu- 
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tiou again distilled with steam, the peifum| thereupon 
passing over with the first portions of the distillate. The 
resulting oil is then boiled with an aqueous'solution of 
silver nitrate. The irisketone is next clarified by the 
formation of a phenylliydrazine compound, left to stand 
for a day, and the hydrazone mixture then subjected to 
steam distillation, which leaves the irisketone behind, 
iu # combination with phenylliydrazine us a brown oil, 
which can then be decomposed into phenylliydrazine and 
ionone by diluto sulphuric ucid, the ionone being extracted 
with ether and rectified under a low pressure. Ionone is 
an oil which dissolves badly in water, but readily in 
alcohol, ether, chlorofoim, benzol, or ligroin, and has the 
sp. gr. 0'939. The aroma of the pure substance is shurp, 
and, when highly concentrated, quite different to tlu> 
scent of violets. However, on dilution with alcohol and 
exposure to the air, it at once exhibits the odour of the 
natural blassoms. 

Artificial essence of violets is obtained by the following 
method:— 

Ten kilos of acetone and 30 grams of citral uro dissolved 
in 100 kilos of benzol, aud to the solution is added 5 kilos 
of a 10 per cent, solution of sodium ethyl. The mixture 
heats spontaneously and turns red. After twenty-four 
hours the mixture is shaken up with water, whereupon a 
[lortion separates out on the surface of the Jattcjr. This 
portion is then collected and distilled with steam until 
the smell has disappeared. The residue is boilfd with 
15 parts of 7 per cent, sulphuric acid, poured out when 
(Aid, neutralised, and finally distilled. The rcsalt is a 
pale yellow liquid which in a concentrated state smells 
like suntal, but when considerably diluted assumes*a pure 
odour of violets. 

Artificial vanilla essence is prepared as'follows:— 

3-75 parts (grams) of Peru balsam, 175 c.c. of orange 
oil, 125 grams of violet-rflot essence, 62. grams of pow¬ 
ered Tonka bean, 30 drops of musk tincture, 250 c.c. 
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of rectified spirit, 10 grams 6f magnesia, 120 c.e. of 
water, 'lhe balsam and oil are dissolved in 60 e.d. of" 
spirit and* triturated with the magnesia, this mixture 
being then added to the rest of thp ingredients, and the 
whole kept in a warm place for four weeks, to be finally 
colured with caramel, and filtered. 

Musk Tincture for cosmetic purposes.—Hauer gives 
the following recipe for this purpose: — ' 

2’5 parts of musk with the musk bag, or 2'0 pafts 
without the bag, and 2 parts of powdered sugar, are 
placed in a flask and suffused with lu parts of boiling 
water containing 0'3 part of sodium carbonate, and are 
left to stand therein for u day. Hereupon 35 parts of 
spirit are added, macerated for fourteen days, and then 
.filtered. This process gives a strong tincture of musk, 
in which the whole of the musk, except the skin, is dis¬ 
solved. 

An excellent eau de Cologne can be obtained by the 
recipe given by Fehr. 

The following ingredients are dissolved in 23 kilos of 
finest spirit of wine:— 

Lemon nil ... ... ... ... 360 grams. 

Bergamot oil ... ... ... ... 270 ,. 

Finest French lavender oil ... ... 20 ,, 

Peppermint oil ... ... ... ... 12 

Acetic ether ... ... ... ... 12 

Neroli oil ... ... ... ... 120 drops. 

Bept French oil of thyme ... a. 100 ,, 

Best French rosemary oil . 100 ,, 

Ros*,oil ••• 20 •.. 

After a few days are added— 

Tfiple orange-flower water ... ... 1*100 grams. 

Triple rose water ... ... ... 200 ,, 

* 4 

This preparation furnishes a successful imitation of the 
renowned product of J. M. Farina, “ opposite the 
Jidtchfiplata," Cologne. If the predominant odour of 
rosemary 7 oil be objected to, the’ amount of this oil may 
be diminished. After keeping the preparation for three 
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mouths, it will need an addition of 5-7 j kilo^of spirit, 
^affcer which it mjist be stored for another three montfis 
before being sold. 

Eau de Cologne, in. any case, should be kept for a 
year before it is sold; and under these conditions inferior 
recipes even will furnish really good qualities of this 
scent. 


COLOURING COSMETIC PREPARATIONS 

dor this purpose the employment of betulin has recently 
been proposed. 

If the roots of Betula alba be boiled with an alkali, 
and the filtered dark-red decoction be treated with 
hydrochloric acid, a precipitate—up tu 20 per cent.—is 
obtained, which, when well washed and carefully dried, 
furnishes a reddish brown powder, with an odour of 
leather and a faintly bitter taste. This product is known 
as betulin, and, when dissolved, forms an excellent 
colouring matter for cosmetic preparations. 

The best method of procedure is to triturate 0'05 gram 
of betulin in a porcelain mortar, under gradual addition 
of 5 grams of 00 per cent, alcohol, containing a little 
glycerin, until complete solution is obtuined. The pro¬ 
duct is made up to 20 grumb with distilled water, and 
thus gives a handsome red-brown liquid, which may be 
further diluted with water, though the larger the pro¬ 
portion of alcohol the better the colour. A slight addi¬ 
tion of alcohol increases the tinctorial powers whereas 
acid hag the opposite effect, and, if added to a solution 
ahjeady expensively diluted with water, will throw down 
the colouring matter. Nitric acid precipitates the colour¬ 
ing matter as a violet-red deposit, the same colour^ being 
also assumed by the alcoholic solution. The colouring 
matter is not precipitated by organic acids, Tint is thrown 
down by aqueous solutions of sulphate of quinine and 
lead acetate, whilst ferric chloride gives'a greenish black 
colon* tion. 
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m With regard to other colouring matters, the following 
remarks may be made:— 

Jb'or alf ulcoholic cosmetic preparations and such as 
contain glycerin, the aniline dyes are tile best colouring 
matters; on the other hand, they are unsuitable for such 
cosmetic urticles us contain fat, whether animal or vege¬ 
table fat is immaterial. Of course, the uuiliue dyes used 
must be guaranteed pure, and especially free from 
urseuio; a guarantee which the large firms of cotour 
makers will certainly be able to give. 

Yellow colouring matters for this purpose are saffron, 
turmeric, uud palm oil. 

Bufirou gives a dark yellow or orange colouring 
material, which is readily soluble in alcohol, and also 
in petroleum ether, and is absorbed by fats. The finely 
comminuted saffron is preferably digested with petroleum 
ether, the solvent being then removed by distillation, and 
the final traces allowed to escape spontaneously; this 
method furnishes the pure colouring matter, which is 
easily miscible with fat. The colouring matter of saffron 
cun also be prepared by digestion with melted lard or 
almond oil. 

Turmeric, the yellow colouring matter of curcuma 
(turmeric) root, is recovered by extracting the root with 
alcohol or petroleum other in the same manner as saffron. 
It is unsuitable for preparations containing alkalis, since 
these substances turn the colour brownish red. 

Palin oil imparts its yellow colour to the soaps pre¬ 
pared from this fat; but the colouring mutter is com¬ 
pletely bleached on exposing the soap in r, damp state 
to the air for some time. 

The chief red colouring matter is carmine, and this is 
best prepared by treating finely powdered cochineal with 
ammonia, adding a little dissolved alum, and exposing 
to the air and direct sunlight, whereupon the colouring 
matter will ho .deposited in the form of red Jakes, which 
are aSilected and dried. 
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, Carthamine red is contained in the ftowe^p of the 
marigold. There are two colouring matters, one yellow 
and one red. The former is extracted from *the dried 
flowers by means of water, the red colouring matter being 
then recovered from the residue by treatiug the latter 
with a weak solution of soda. On carefully diluting this 
solution with acetic acid, a precipitate of safflower red 
is obtained, and, when dried, forms a mass exhibiting a 
metallic greenish lustre, and furnishing a red powder, 
which is used for Rouge en Fondles or Rouge en Tnsses 

Alkufflia is obtained from the root of the same name, 
the red colouring matter being extracted vvitli petroleum 
ether; it is also soluble in melted lard nr warm oils. 

Ratanhiu root yields a reddish brmvn colouring matter 
which is soluble in alcohol, and can be recovered by 
extraction with that solvent. In the- preparation of tooth 
tinctures and mouth washes, for whieh ratanbia is a 
favourite colouring ugent, use is often made of finely 
grated red santal wood or l’ermunlmeo wood, both of 
whieh, in addition (o then content of astringent matters, 
—tannins,—also yield a handsome colouring matter to 
alcohol. 

Green colour* are produced by the aid of chlorophyll, 
which can he easily prepared by treating triturated leaves 
with alcohol, and evaporating the solvent. In preparing 
green powders, use is often made of dried an^ pulverised 
leaves of brilliant green colour, among those most suit¬ 
able being spinach, laurel, celery, and parsle$ leaves. 
Soaps are coloured green by a mixture of yellow and 
blfle, a yellow soap being melted and treated with an 
addition of finest smalt and ultramarine until the desired 
shade of green is produced. Indigo-carmine must not 
he used for this purpose, as it would stain the skin blue 
when the soap came to be used. 

Smalt or ultramarine is used for prpdueing blue in 
many cosmetic preparations, but both.are insoluble. 
The only soluble blues are aniline blue and indigo-car- 
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name, but the latter can only be used for colouring 
pomades.^ It is prepared by suffusing perfectly dry/ 
finely powdered indigo with fuming sulphuric acid, and. 
at the end of twenty-four hours, adding finely powdered 
chalk until effervescence ceases, after which ,the pre¬ 
paration is filtered. 

Violet is produced by suitably mixing a red and a blue 
colouring matter. 

Brown is imparted to cosmetic preparations by means 
of caramel, produced by heating sugar in an iron pan 
until converted into a deep black mass, that has Ik brown 
appearance only when viewed in thin layers. Caramel 
is soluble in water, hut not in alcohol; it may also be 
employed for colouring soap. 

Black is produced almost exclusively by finely pul¬ 
verised vine charcoal or ivory black. Liquids are coloured 
black by the aid of Indian ink. 

COSMETIC SPECIALTIES 

The manufacture of special preparations seems to be a 
very profitable business in all branches where it can be 
carried on, provided that the products themselves are 
perfectly unobjectionable in every sense, and that they 
are judiciously advertised—an absolutely indispensable 
condition under the circumstances of modem commerce. 
And in the* case of cosmetic specialties—which in most 
instances seem to have developed into hygienic prepara- 
tione-^-the prospects of a good reception and ready sale 
appear to be particularly bright. 

As hi the case of general cosmetics, the fMin question 
in connection with specialties is whether the preparations 
themselves are capahle of fulfilling the objects for which 
they are produced; and if so, to what extent. It is 
therefore necefsary to discover, in addition to ingredients 
that nerve to improve either the external appearance or 
the mechanic*! perfection of the products such sub¬ 
stances as miyy ley claim to specific action. If the pro- 
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^paration be deficient in ingredients of this latter class, 
or if their proportion be incorrectly selected, then the 
speciality in question will never meet with the desired 
reception, and will remain for the most port entirely 
inert. 

Another point on which great care is necessary, is to 
see that nong of the ingredients used ore likely t# have 
any .action injurious to the health of the consumer; and 
in this respect, unfortunately, some cosmetics, especially 
those of a secret character, often leave much to be 
desired. " In this connection, the manufacturer must 
possess a thorough knowledge of the properties of his 
ingredients, since the lay consumer is not in a position 
to judge whether the addition of this or that substance 
is injurious or not. The consumer, relying on the know¬ 
ledge, skill, and experience of the manufacturer, ma"kes 
use of the preparation in the manner and to the extent 
indicated in* the printed instructions accompanying the 
package. 

In considering the description and preparation of the 
specialties mentioned in the following pages, it will fre¬ 
quently be necessary to adopt n critical attitude in order 
to obtain a clear insight into the value and import of 
some among them. Such methods of preparation as are 
simple, and conducted in n mat|er-of-oourse manner, 
will he passed over briefly, fuller consideration. being 
reserved for special methods, wherein any doubt might 
arise as to the right course of procedure, and where any 
lack of skill might endanger the success of the pre¬ 
paration. 

•Finally, it is perhaps almost superfluous to mention 
that, in the present age of luxury, very peculiar - cnre 
should be bestowed on the manufacture of cosmetic 
specialties. Happily, tike high state of' development 
attained by the paper, glass, porcelain, and metal indus¬ 
tries facilitates our task, so that, owing to the large avail¬ 
able selection of tasty materials for packing, the only 
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limitations imposed on the maker are those of persona! 
taste, the appreciation of the article by the public, and* 
—by no Wans least—the price at which the preparation 
can be sold. 

First consideration will be devoted to 

SPECIALTIES IN UAI11 WASHES 

The premier place in this class must be accorded to 
hair dyes, which arc largely prepared as specialties. 
Here the main point is to be sure that no ingredients 
capable of producing injury to health are present. 

Broers has made experiments with various innocuous 
dyes for the hair. The employment of sodium sulphide 
and bismuth subnitrate imparts a hateful grey appearance 
to the hair. Potassium permanganate, in the condition 
of ft 1 per cent, aqueous solution, forms a fairly powerful 
brownish blonde dye. 

A fi-10 per cent, aqueous solution of walnut shells or 
walnut leaves has no effect, neither is Indian ink of any 
use, the colour being removed by washing with water. 

On the other hand, better results are furnished hv 
henna, the leaves of Loirunnia in mu is. The powdered 
leaves are stirred up to a pulp with water, applied to the 
hair with a brush, and afterwards washed off again. The 
longer the henna nets on the hair, the darker is the rtye; 
the colour .varies from light brown to orange red. After 
an exposure to the dye for forty-five minutes, the hair 
become* pale brown; after four hours it is red-brown to 
golden blonde.—a shade greatly in favour among the 
ladies*—and after twenty-four hours is osaage red xmd ■ 
unnatural looking. This possibility of regulating 
colour by the time ofthe exposure, renders henna specially 
adapted for use as a hair dye. 

Notwithstiading the unfavourable results mentioned 
above as having been obtained by the use of the harmless 
ingredient, walnut shells, a "few recipes in. which these 
appear are nhw given. 
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HAIK DYE FROM WALNUT SHELLS 

Green walnut shells ... ... 450 , 

Powdered alum ... ... ... so 

Rosewater ... . ... ... ... 120 

The ingredients are triturated together in a mortar, 
pressed, and treated with 00 per cent, alcohol in the 
proportion ilO parts per 100 of liquid, the mixture 
beiqg then left for four days in a close vessel, and finally 
filtered and Scented to taste. 


WALNUT 11 A]IE OIL 

Green walnut shells ... ... 120 grams. 

Powdered alum... ... ... 15 

Olive oil ... ... ... ... BOO ,, 

triturated hi a mortar, then warmed on a sand hath, with 
continued stirring, until all the moisture lias been dissi¬ 
pated, and afterwards pressed, strained, and perfumed 
to taste. 


WALNUT l'OMADE 

Green walnut shells 
Powdered alum... 

Olive oil 
Palm oil 
White wav 


450 grams. 
BO ,, 
720 ,. 

120 ,, 

DO ,, 


warmed on a sand bath, with stirring, until i(tl moisture 
has been driven off, then strained, and, whey nearly 
cold, mixed with 1100 parts of pomade, previously incited 
on the water bath. 


EXTRACT OF WALNUT SHELLS 

The freshly peeled shells from green walnuts are lixi¬ 
viated with ammoniacal water,—2: 1,—tlih menstrum 
being concentrated to the consistence of syrup, then 
diluted witty suitably scented spirit,—ij ^ 1,—and, if 
necessary, treated with an addition of 2 "per cent, of 
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jjyrogallij acidf, the latter increasing the rapidity of the 
aye. Before applying this dye, the hair must have beea 
freed frcto grease and thoroughly dried. 

Another recipe runs as followsThe green outer shells, 
which cun be obtained cheap at the time the walnuts 
ripen, are pounded with a pestle and then suffused with 
water containing 1 per cent, of salt. After three days 
the whole is poured into a large pan, on fthich a mark 
is then made to show the height of the liquid, it Being 
necessary to replace the water lost by evaporation. The 
liquid is heated to near boiling point for four to six 
hours, then left to cool down, and well pressed. In the 
absence of a press, this may be done with the aid of a 
fine linen cloth, or preferably a sack of flax canvas, 
about 40 inches long and 20 inches wide, which is half 
tilled with the mass from the pan, held over an open 
vessel, tied up at the mouth, and twisted by means of 
a couple of sticks, two men being required fyr the opera¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, tho bag must not be twisted so 
tightly as to causo it to burst. The liquid thus obtained 
is returned to the pan, and is concentrated to one-fourth 
its initial volume, which is measured for that purpose, 
the beBt plan being to place a quantity of water equal 
to one quarter of the liquid in the pan, marking the 
level, pouring out the water again, and then allowing .the 
nut hquor, to evaporate until the level of the mark is 
reached. The finished extract then receives an addition 
of lOpd! cent, of 95 per cent, alcohol, and is either stored 
in tightly closed vessels, for stock, or finished off, ready 
for use, by the addition of some perfume. 

LANOLIN ROSE CREAM 

This preparation for the hair is compounded from lano¬ 
lin, 25; almond oil, 60; potash soap, 7f, melted together,, 
stirred up with 100 purts of, water and !50 of rose water 
whilst cooling; and finally scented with .essence of rose*. 



A HARMLESS HAIR DTE 

An innocuous dye, to be applied with the brush morn¬ 
ing and evening alter using an alkaline wash, is Composed 
of— 

Pyrogallic acid... ... ••• 4 grams. 

Citricacid ... ... ••• ••• {{*•, 

Boroglycerin ... ... •• 

Distilled yater ... ... ... »• 

AUREOL 

Aureol for dyeing the hair has proved itself u thoroughly 
harmless preparation, is very stable, and the colour is not 
altered, even by soap. It consists of 1 per cent, of methol, 
0 3 per cent, of amidophenol chlorate, and 0 (1 per cent, 
of monoamidophenylamine all dissolved in 50 per cent, 
of alcohol containing O'5 per cent, of sodium sulphite. 

The hair must be first washed with soup or soda, to 
remove all grease. The aureol is then mixed with an 
equal quantity of hydrogen peroxide, and applied, by 
means of a fine comb, to the still damp hair. At the 
end of two to three hours the hair assumes a handsome 
dork brown colour, which can be made still darker by 
repeating the application os desired., 

The so-called Turkish Water for dyeing the hair is pre¬ 
pared by kneading finely powdered gall nuts with a small 
quantity of oil to form a homogeneous paste, which is 
then roasted in an iron drum until the evolution* of oil 
vapours has ceased. The residue is taken up witjj a^little 
water and kept over a fire until perfectly dry. The mass, 
very slightly moistened, is then carefully mixed with a 
metallic powefer and kept in a damp place, where itl dye¬ 
ing properties are gradually developed. The mixture is 
sometimes -perfumed with ambergris or some essential oil. 

To employ this preparation for dyeing the hair, eye¬ 
brows, eyelashes, or whiskers, a small quantity is 
crushed in the palm of the hand, or between the fingers, 
ntwi carefully rubbed on the hair, etc. At The end of a 
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few slays afin^ black colour will be developed, the hair 
remaining soft, glossy, and retaining its colour for a con¬ 
siderable time, even after a single application. 

The tinctorial properties of this preparation are evi¬ 
dently largely due to the pyrogallic acid formed during 
the roasting of the gall nuts. 

AMRR1CAN HAIR WA8HKS 

The popular American hair washes—shampoos—Inay 
be prepared from the following recipes:— 

1. The white of two eggs is beaten to a froth, mixed 
with 150 grams of water and 90 grams of ammonia, and 
finally shaken up well with 10 grams of enu de Cologne 
and 120 grams of alcohol. 

2. Finely powdered borax 00 grams and 40 grams of 
glycerin are triturated, mixed with 400 grams of rum 
and 300 grams of bay rum by stirring or shaking, and 
then incorporated with the whites of two eggs previously 
beaten up to a froth. 

3. Ammonia, 15 glycerin, 30 e.e.; soap spirit, 

30 e.e.; 95 per cent, spirit, 60 e.e.; bergamot oil, 20 drops, 
and sufficient water to malm a total volume of 500 c.c. 

4. Ammonia, 30 e.e..: oanthnrides tincture, 15 c.c.: 

Paprica tincture, 15 c.c.: 95 per cent, spirit, 250 c.c.; 
water, 250 c.c.; bay rum. 500 c.c. , 

5. Amtnonin, 15 c.c.: 95 per cent, spirit, 125 c.c.; a 
little scent, and enough water to make 250 c.c. 

6. -AlSohol, 50 c.c.; sulphate of quinine, 1 gram; enn- 
tharides tincture, 8 grams; borax, 3j grams; ammonia, 
3| gijpnis; glycerin, 100 e.e.; caramel, solution, 1 3} 

.grams, and sufficient bay rum to make 500 c.c. This 
preparation is popular under the name “ Compound 
Quinine and Glycerine Hair Tonic," 

7. Castor4>il, 80 c.c.; bergamot oil, 40 drops; glycerin, 
100 c.c.; cantharides tincture, 12 c.c.; ammonia, 12 q.e., 
and sufficient water to make 600 c.c. The oil is dissolved 
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in the alcohol, mixed with {he tincture, tu^l file mixture 
jj* ammonia and glycerin is gradually run in. The liquid 
is called “ Eclectic Hair Tonic.” t 

H. Sulphate oi quinine, 175 c.c.; alcohol, 55 e.c.; 
cantharides tincture, 3| grams; capsicum tincture, 1-J 
grams; ammonia, 15 c.c.; glycerin, 30 c.c.,; with suffi¬ 
cient bay rum to muke 175 c.c. This preparation is 
known as “ Quinine Hair Tonic.” 

Shampoo powder is a mixture oi ammonium carbonate, 
1; borax, 1; and Quillaya bark, 2 parts, with bay-leal 
oil or some other perfume. It is made up ill packets, 
with the following directions for use: “ Put the powder 
into a covered jog along with a cupful of boiling water, 
close the lid, and leave the liquid to stand awhile until 
cool enough to use." 

A popular specialty is Hair Curling Essence, though its 
efficacy is doubtful. The preparations mainly rely on the 
adhesive properties of gum, or on the.removal of grease 
from the had 1 , followed by curling. The following recipes 
are recommended: — 


HAIR Cl'RLIXU WASHES 

1. Purest potash, 7 grams; ammonia, 31; glycerin, 15; 
alcohol, 12; rose water, 550, with a little scent. The 
loosftdy tied or loose hair is moistened with this liquid, 
and will curl ou drying. 

2. Borax, 100 grams; gum arabic, 3J grams; iioj. water, 
1 litre; spirit of camphor, 45 e.c. The hair is moistened 
with this preparation at night. 

3. Potash f 7 grams; ammonia, 3.}; glycerin, 15 grtims; 

rose water, $ litre. , 

4. Gum arabic, 3$ grams; sugar, 3J grams; rose water, 
50 c.c. The hair is moistened with this liquid before 
retiring to rest, and is then done up in curl-papers. 

5. 175 grams of tragacanth are digested, with frequent 
storing, for fcrty-eight hours in 4} litres efrose water, 




the* stwiribd Jthrough a linen cloth, left for a fe* days 
to clarify, and scented with rose oil. 

0. Dry potash, 7grains; cochineal, ljf grams; ammonia,* 
!SJ grams; rose spirit, 3J grams; glycerin, 7 grams; recti¬ 
fied spirit, 70 c.c.; and distilled water, GOO c.c., are 
digested, with stirring, for a week, then decanted and 
filtered. The hair is moistened with this liquid, and then 
loosely tied up; the effect appears after (hying. 


Potassium carbonate 

Ammonia 

Glycerin 

Rectified spirit ... 

Water sufficient to make... 


12'0 grams. 
7'5 , 

7-5 ,, 
500 ,, 

600 0 ,, 


Tho hair is moistened with the liquid, and then dried, 
whereupon it curls. All grease must have been removed 
from the hair beforehand by washing with soap. 

M. Joseph recommends, as a harmless and simple 
hair dye, the use of a 1-20 per cent, argentum petroleum 
jelly, i.e., an ointment prepared from yellow petroleum 
jelly with an addition of 1.20 per cent, of silver nitrate, 
according to the shade to be produced,—the silver salt 
having been dissolved in a minimum of water. This 
preparation is applied,_ by means of a comb, every eight 
to fourteen days. 

A very profitable brunch of specialties is thut of 


l’lUSl'Ali.VnoN Kill fill)MUTING TUB OltOWTH OF TUB UAIK 
A prepurutiou of this class which effectually counteracts 
the teifilency of the hair to fall out, and can be confi¬ 
dently recommended, has been given by Dieterich, the" 
recipe being us follows:— , „ 

Chloride,of quinine, 04; tannin, TO; alcohol, 80'0; 
euntharides tincture'; TO; glycerin, 60'0; eau de Cologne, 
4*0; vanillin, 0'01; and sandal-wood powder, O'OOG gram. 
This liquid Is left to stand for five days and then filtered. 
It should he employed to wash the hair every other day. 
fee santul-wood powder may very well be omitted, 





in which case the long standing and thtf Miration. are 
rendered unnecessary. 

* A hair pomade for the same purpose, and one that 
has proved efficient in preventing the hair falli&g out in 
cases of nervous headache, has been recommended by 
Leistikow. The composition is as follows:—Cantharides 
tincture, 3'0; chloral hydrate, 2 0; lanolin, SO; petro¬ 
leum jelly, 10 0; cherry-laurel water, lO'O; aud lime- 
water, 10 0 grams. The chloral hydrate is dissolved first, 
the nmolin and petroleum jelly liquefied by warmth, and 
the liquid ingredients added by degrees, und incorporated 
by constant stirring and mixing. 

Another recommended specialty for the lioir is 

8CUKF SOAP 

One hundred grams of Sapo viridis are dissolved, by 
the aid of warmth, in a mixture of 15 grams of glycerin, 
50 grams of eau de Cologne, and 50 of rectified spirit, 3 
grams of li-xyiphthol being added to the whole. The head 
is washed with this soap every second or third day. 

Ni'HCIAl/riHS Noll TllK Bli.Alil) AND WIIlSKKltS 

Pomade dye.—Twenty parts of stock soap are care¬ 
fully melted on tire water batii so us to prevent lathering, 
aud then mixed with 3 parts of mucilage—1 part of gum 
arahic to 2 of water. To this is added the colouring 
matter, consisting, for brown whiskers, of ipahngany- 
brown dye with a little vine black, or the latter alone 
for black beards, the whole being afterwards scented With 
a mixture of 20 parts of geranium oil, 10 of bergamot oil, 
15 of clove oil^nnd 2 of cedar-wood oil? The preparttion 
is cast into a mould, then cut up into small squares and 
packed in boxes lined with tinfoil; each box contains also 
a small brush for applying the pomade, and a looking- 
glass in the lid. 

Tube pomade.—This is prepared in the following man¬ 
ner : —1000 of, white wax, 600 of soap powder, 500 gum 


IS j 

arable, 625* o$ water, 20 of Jrergainot oil, 10 of sweet- 
flrange oil, 2 drops of rose oil—to 2 j kilos.—The. gum ' 
arabic is dissolved in the water, strained, and the mucilage* 
added to the melted wax, the mixture being wdhried up 
and mixed with the soap powder, the scent being added 
last of all. 

A noteworthy cosmetic, suitable for the production of 
specialties, is 


Ot/VCKIilN-dllLATINK 

To prepare this article, 8 | grams of gelatine arc left to 
soak in 180 grams'of rose, water, then dissolved on the 
water bath, and mixed with 20 grams of egg albumin when 
cold. On heating the preparation up again, the solution 
clarifies, owing to the eoaglution of the albumin; and it 
then receives an addition of O'75 gram of salicylic acid 
dissolved in 180 grams of glycerin, to serve as a pre¬ 
servative. The whole is filtered through a hot-water 
filter, and packed, while warm, into wide-necked flasks, 
labelled “ Glycerin Cream.” 

iUULLU.XTINii 

This nanle is applied to cosmetics for glossing and 
stiffening the hair of the heard and forehead-fringe. The 
following recipes are suitable: — 

1. Castor-oil, 0 grams; Venetian soap. 2; benzoin, 2; 
alcohol^ 200 ; scented with a little rose or neroli oil. 

2. Glycerin, 10 ; alcohol, 100; rose water, 100. 

8 . Castor-oil, 6 ; glycerin, 6 ; benzoin, 2; alcohol, 200, 
scented with a little rose oil or neroli oil.* • 

4. (Solid.llrilliantine), finest olive oil, 1 kilo; sper¬ 
maceti, 300 grams; bergamot oil, 25; clove oil, 20; French 
geranium oil, 10 grams. 

5. Glycerin, 6; eastor-oil, 6 ; benzoin, 2, dissolved in 
200 strong spirit. A little acetic acid is added, with 
suitable scent. 
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6. Melted white paraffin^ 00; castor-oi| ft); Eas&nee 
triple de Iteseda—or another—30; 93 per cent* alcohol* 
to; sufficient rose water or neroli water is then added to 
make the two liquids about equal. 

7. Lanolin, 120 graini?; spermaceti, 00; eastor-oil, 350, 
are melted together, and, when cold, mixed with bitter- 
almond oif, 006 gram; clove oil, 0'06; and bergamot oil, 
1-29 grams. # 

8 . JSpermuceti, 250 grams; almond oil, 1250 grams; 
lemon oil, 100 grams. The spermaceti is dissolved in the 
almond oil and mixed with the lemon oil, the whole being 
poured into hot vessels, which are allowed to cool very 
slowly in order to produce crystallisation. 

9. Honey, 30 c.c.; glycerin, 15 c.c.; alcohol, 50 e.c. 

Mouth washes are also a suitable article for specialties, 

a particularly profitable preparation being a * 

FROTHING MOUTH WASH 

compounded from powdered Quillaya bark, 50 grams; 
glycerin, 45 grams: sodium salicylate, 7 grams; 
bergamot oil, ly grams; oil of w intergreen, 1 } 
grams; clove oil, 10 drops; alcohol, 30 e.c., with 
sufficient carmine solution to colour the preparation, 
and enough dilute alcohol to make it up to 500 e.c. 
'The powdered Quillaya hark is first macerated with dilute 
aleoTiol and glycerin and strained, the filterate being added 
to the ethereal oils dissolved in the alcohol. The mix¬ 
ture is next coloured with the carmine solution, shaken up 
with a little powdered talc, filtered until clear, and made 
op tq the prescribed volume f500 c.c.) with dilute alcqhol. 

Equally to lie recommended is the manufacture of 

MOUTH WASH TABLETS, 

which meet with a ready sale, and seem worthy of atten¬ 
tion. Bemegau gives the following recipe for this article: 
—Heliotropin.oO'Ol gram ; saccharin,' 0 01 gram ; salicylic 
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acid) O'10 graif; menthol, 1 gram; milk sugar, 5 grams; 
dnd sufficient alcohol (scented with rose oil) - to make 1QD 
tablets. .The mass may be coloured red with eosine Ayf? 
green with chlorophyll, nr blue with indigo-carmine. 

Another specialty which is profitable, though not very 
closely related to cosmetics properly so called, is 

NERVE PENCIL 

Mayot gives the following recipe:—Chloral hydrate, 1 
part; menthol, 1 part; cocoa butter, 2 parts; spermaceti, 
4 parts. The pencil is applied to the affected parts, or, 
in case of headache, rubbed on the forehead, and 
generally effects a complete cure, or at least consider¬ 
ably reduces the pain. The method of preparation is to 
melt the cocoa butter and spermaceti, then add the 
menthol and chloral hydrate, and east the whole in 
moulds. 

Among the class of rouge preparations, which has 
already been treated under general cosmetics, there are 
two which are suitable for specialties, namely, 

COSMETIC FOR THE HANDS AND VEINS 

'J'hat for the hands is a concentrated liquid preparation, 
obtained by intimately mixing 100 grams of finest pure 
sine white with fine talc, 100 grams; glycerin, 70; ben¬ 
zoin tincture, 20; heliotropin extract, 10; and rose wr.ter, 
270 grams. However, unless coloured with a little car¬ 
mine, the preparation imparts merely a rather cadave¬ 
rous appearance to the hands, when viewed by artificial 
light particularly. A very good modification is that 
obtained from carmine, 0 4; tale, 30; precipitated chalk" 
(whioh may .be partly replaced by zinc white), 70; benzoin 
tincture, 40; and distilled water, 500-700, according to 
the price. , 

The vein cosmetic, which is chiefly used as a theatrical 
make-up, Is compounded of white bole, 80; zinc white, 
10; Berlin blue, 10;*and giim arabic, 3 parts, mixed to 
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a plastic mass with orange-flower wateif'&ndl made into 
‘sticks about | iuch in diameter. 

Another class of special preparations in large demand, 
and which, if property mode, should bo saleable to great 
advantage, besides being capable of producing the desired 
effect, is that of 

DEPILATORIES 

Ju the first place, it must bo premised that depilatories 
cannot prevent the re-growth of hair on places where it 
has beerf removed by their action; on the .contrary, 
according to the author’s experience, depilatories pro¬ 
duce exactly the same result as shaving, the aftergrowth 
of the hair being accelerated. Nevertheless, depilatories 
arc in large demand, Indies having a great objection to 
hairy growths on the face and arms. Numerous recipe* 
for these preparations exist, but they are by no means 
all of equal value; furthermore, it should bo borne pro¬ 
minently "in mind that no substances capable of cor¬ 
roding or othenviso attacking or injuring the skin’are 
permissible in depilatories. This point is the more 
important in view of the fact that, as already mentioned, 
depilatories require to be constantly employed when 
once their use is begun. The following recipes will be 
found best suited for the purpose in view, and also 
financially advantageous to the maker:— 

1. Quicklime slaked with a little watef, s<J as to 
furnish a friable powder, is stirred up to a ihiq pulp 
with a further quantity of water, and the mixture is 
saturated with a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
Ten, grams of the resulting calcium sulphide are mixed 
with S grams each of starch and starch sugar and ajittle 
oil of lemon, to form a thick pulp, which is applied to 
the seat of the hairs and left in contact for twenty 
minutes, after which it ia scraped off with a paper knife. 

2f A practical and cheap depilatory can be prepared 
in the folhftring manner;—Powdered barium sulphide. 
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1 gart; prdbipitJted chalk, 1 part. It is essential that 
both these ingredients should be perfectly dry and in a 
finely powdered condition, in order, on the one hand, .to 
prevent the mixture becoming prematurely exhausted, 
and, on the other, to obviate irritation that might arise 
from the granular or sandy condition of the depilatory. 
If these precautions be observed, the product will consist 
of a very fine, light grey powder, which, on being made 
into a pulp with a little water, will act on the hair "in 
three to four minutes, without any injury to the skin. 
It is also very cheap to produce. It is erroneous to 
suppose that the barium sulphide cannot be procured 
ready made, since the same can be obtained in any 
quantity. 

3, Barium sulphide, 10 parts; zinc oxide, 5; and wheat 
starch, 5 parts, are triturated to a very fine powder, 
which is made up into a thick pulp with water before 
use, and iB applied for about ten minutes. 

The preparation of toilet powders has already been 
described, and, for the purposes of the present section, 
namely, specialties, it will be sufficient to deal with 


FACE POWDER 

alone, in connection with which article the author’s ex¬ 
perience tends to show that the best of fill face powders, 
and one calculated to prevent or remedy all impurities 
of the-skin, is compounded Bolely of starch, talc, and 
Balicylio acid. 

In the subjoined recipes it'is highly probable that the 
violet root therein mentioned eould be advantageously 
replaoed by some other ingredient, since this powder can 
never be obtained in such a finely divided state as the 
other constituents. 

Violet powder.—Zinc white, 100 grams; talc, 200, 
violet-root powder, 200; rice meal, 500; extrait de Jasmin 
15j bergamot’ofl, OS; rose oil, 059; ylang-ylang o3, 1; 
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musk tincture, 5 (the latter prepared ^fron# musk, < 90 
grams; rose water, 250 grams; alcohol, 2 litres). 

Bose powder.—Rice meal, 8 kilos; carmino, 4 grams, 
rose oil, 8 grams; santal, 8 grams. 

White powder.—Bice meal, 2 kilos; bismuth white, 
250 grams; eitronella oil, 4 grams; bergamot oil, 4 grams; 
geranium oil, 2 grams. 

Ordinary*powder.—Bice meal, 24 kilos; talc, 2) kilos; 
nfagnesia, 80 grams; geranium oil, 13 grams. 

l’oudre de Biz.—Magnesia, 500 grams; tulc, 4| kiloB, 
rice meal, 10 kilos; geranium oil, 200 grams; carmine, 
20 grams; the whole scented with bergamot oil, 80 grams; 
ylang-vlang oil, 10 grams; neroli oil, 10 grams; and eau 
de Cologne, 200 grams. 

A not unprofitable specialty, that can easily be pro 
dueed as a subsidiary article on a small scale, is 


sovr rowDKn 

The following method is perhaps the best, since no 
mill is required:— 

1. Silver soap, or grain soft soap ... ... 25 parts. 

Ltnseed oil soap ... ... ... 20 ,, 

Calcined soda ... ... ... ... 65-70 ,. 

crutehed together, whereupon the mass becomes warm, 
it is then turned over with the shovel at short intervals, 
until it falls into small pieces. When qiflte (Sold it is 
passed through a fine sieve, and the powder jp finished. 

2. Olein. 35 parts. 

40*’ Be. soda lye . r ... ... 14 ,, 

Caiifinld soda ...» ... ... ... 7 •». 

Water. 28 „ 

The mixture is left to saponify, Bind forms a clear«paste, 
which is boiled once. The fire is then drawn, and 85 parts 
of calcined soda are crutehed in, until a* granular mass 
is formed, and this is stirred tall cold. If the powder is , 
to be seeded, or, as ha» latterly been practised, is to 
be endowed with an odour of ammonia or furpentine, the 
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scent— generally 'essence of mirbane—or .either ammonia 
or turpentine is added; \ihen cold the product will be 
obtained in'the state of a very solid mass, which has to 
be reduced to powder by grinding dnd sifting. 

A cheaper powder can be prepared, in exactly the same 
way, from— 

Palm kernel oil... ... ... ... parts. 

Palm oil ... ... ... ... H ,, * 

40" Be. soda lye ... ... ... 10 ,. 

Water . ... ... ... 80 ,, 

to which are added 105 parts of calcined soda, for pro¬ 
ducing the paste. 

A vory profitable article, and one sure of a good sale, 
if only well advertised, is a 


W ATS.H-SOFTKNI NO PREPARATION, 

composed of equal parts of anhydrous soda and slaked 
lime, for use, a small teaspoonful is added to 10 litres 
(21 galls.) of the water to lie softened, and the whole left 
to settle a short time. 

Although the ratio between the equivalent proportions 

of lime and soda is about as 1: 2, trials made with this 

preparation show that, at the ordinary temperature, the 

water is obtained free from lime, the reaction proceeding 

slowly and there being always still a little soda present; 

but when used in the warm, the water always remains 

somewhat calcareous. 

. * 

An article in considerable demand- is 


S1IAVINO CREAM 

Although soap creams have been on the market for 
soma years, complaints are constantly arising that tire 
cream has a rancid smell and irritates the skin; but af 
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length, after numerous attempts, a cream has been* pre¬ 
pared free from these defects, and fulfilling all require¬ 
ments. For the manufacture of this article a water bath 
is indispensable. The following ingredients arc saponified 
in an enamelled pan, which is set in a larger vessel con¬ 
taining hot water:—Perfectly fresh lard, 15 kilos, and 
sesame oil, 3 kilos. The fat is raised to a temperature 
of 37°'5 t?., and must be maintained thereat by suitably 
heating the water bath. Seven kilos of '10° He. potash 
lye, li kilos of 40° Be. soda lye, and i kilo of water are 
then weighed out separately, the soda lye being added 
first to the fat m a very thin stream, the potash after¬ 
wards, and both well stirred in until the mass is so thick 
that the stirrer will stand upright therein. This may 
take as much as a day to accomplish, but is the only 
way in which proper saponification can be secured. The 
cream must not be allowed to cool during the operation, 
but lias to be kept warm by means of the water bath. 
The finished cream must be filled into stone jars unjj 
stored in u cellar. A fine, hut expensive, perfume for 
this preparation consists of pure bitter-almond oil, 250 
grams; pure Turkish-rose oil, 50 grams; cumariu, 2 
grams. This scent must bo added to the cold soap cream 
in a mortar shortly before sending out, or before use, 
find is incorporated by an industrious mixing and 
pounding. 

A glycerin cold-ereiun soup is prepared as follows;— 

Ooeoamit oil, 30 kilos; tallow, 20 kilos; crude palm oil, 
2 kilos, arc warmed to 7jj° C., and into tho mixture is 
Stirred -If)‘kilos of 36° Be. soda lye, 2 kilos of glycerin, 
and | kilo of spermaceti (the latter warmed to the same 
temperature as the fat). The soap is then covered up 
and left to get hot spontaneously, which it will do in 
about an hour and a half. The produet is a clear, solid, 
yellow soap, greatly resembling a settled curd soap. It* 
is put inks the frames, find scented wifh cassia oil, 50 
grama; bergamot oil, 50; lavender oil, 120; musk tine- 
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turo,.00; benzoin* tincture, 80; oil of wintergreen, 20; 
aclove oil, 80; uud cinnumon oil, 10 grams. 

WASHING CREAMS - 

1. 1'riiue white soft soup, 320 parts; pulverised olive- 
oil soap, 80; sesame oil, 20 parts, aro well purified, and 
scented with 5 parts of oil of lemon rind. 

2. Potash soft soap, 250 parts; best soda soap, 120; 
olive oil, 00; water, 00; potash, 7 parts. 

3. Oil soup, 60 parts; dry soap powder, 30; honey, 15 
parts; with sufficient rose water to produce a One lather¬ 
ing cream. 

4. Eight parts of lord and 2 of cocounut oil are saponi¬ 
fied with 4£ parts of 40° lie. potash lye on the water 
bath, coloured rose-red, and scented with rosewood oil 
and bergamot oil. 

5. Thirty parts of best lard and 0 parts of sesame oil 

are melted, and into the mixture, at a temperature of 
37°'5 C., is crutched a mixture of 3 parts of 40° Be. 
caustic-soda lye and 1 part of water, run in in a thin 
stream, this being followed in the same way by 14 parts 
of 40° 11c. caustic-potash lye. The soap mass is main¬ 
tained at the above temperature by the aid of a water 
bath, and is stirred until complete saponification is 
secured. 1 

HYGIENIC SOAR • 

is a specialty that should not be underestimated. The 
first preparation of .this class to be mentioned is— 

Marble c dust soap, which is 1 prepared by Jiquefying, 
household soap and mixing with a tWeefold volume of 
sifted marble dust. An addition of 4 per eent. of lysol 
is also recommended. Even without this addition, the 
soap in question -fulfils its purpose of cleansing the hands 
{ty mechanical means, dispensing with the use of brushes, 
which are objectionable from a hygienic point of view. 

Nicotine soa^.—-Stented of Bremen has prepared a 
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nicotine soap foe use in cases of skin diseases. ^con¬ 
tains 10 per cent, of tobacco extract, which is equal to 
about 07 per cent, of nicotine. The use of this soap, 
which is brownish black in colour, and is scented with 
bergamot oil, is principally indicated in cases of parasitic 
skin diseases, especially those produced by animal para¬ 
sites. Taenzer has successfully used nicotine soap, both 
in cases <>t senbies and several instances of pityriasis and 
parasitic eczema. It is unsuitable for moist eczemas 
and pustulous affections, but is recommended for the 
alleviation of itching. No unfavourable subsidiary action 
has been observed. 


SOAP 1SSRHNCKS 

These arc coloured or uncoloured scouted alcohojjc 
solutions of soap. The alcohol must be strong, otherwise 
the solutions will not la: clear; 80 per cent, alcohol seems 
to be the best. Tallow and lard soaps are not suitable 
for the preparation of those articles, since they tend to 
remain opaque on cooling; and white olive-oil soaps are, 
best for the purpose. Potash plays a favourable part in 
the production of these essences; nevertheless an excess 
of the alkali must he carefully avoided. The most usual 
formula is—White olive-oil soap, 200 parts; 80 per cent, 
alcohol, 1000 parts; pure potassium carbonate, 12 parts. 
The soap is cut into small strips, and introduced into a 
elosed vessel, placed in a water hath. The alcohol and 
potash are. then added, and the bath is slowly ‘heated, 
stirring being practised without interruption. When 
cumpletf* solution hgs been effected—in about forty-five 
to sixty minutes—the vessel is removed from the water 
bath, and the scent is added. Ae soap may be cSloured 
yellow or red, by saffron or rosaniline respectively, and 
is then left to settle, being afterwavis' decanted, or 
preferably filtered with care. Babiquet recommends the • 
following fecipe:—White soap, 1 part^ 85 per cent, 
alcohol, 8 parte; distilled water, 1 part. A special 
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detergent pr 8 |»ir«Uon may be obtained by mixing—White 
soap, 2 parts; 80 per cent, alcohol, 4 parts; soda crystals, 
1 part. 

SMELLING BOTOBS 

English smelling salts are prepared by mixing 2 parts 
of coarsely powdered sal-ammoniac with 1 part of pure 
potassium carbonate in' a mortar or on paper, the smell¬ 
ing bottle being nearly filled with this mixture, which is 
covered by a plug of cotton-wool or asbestos. A little 
scent, according to the taste of the purchaser, is dropped 
on this, and the bottle is closed with a stopper. 

French smelling salts.—The stoppered smelling bottle 
is half-filled with strong, suitably scented glacial acetic 
acid, and sufficient loose asbestos, or glass wool, is added 
to prevept the contents running out when the bottle is 
reversed. The scent used may be lavender oil, bergamot- 
oil, cinnamon oil, clove oil, or thymol and eucalyptol. 

Spray perfume, for spraying in the air of rooms, is 
prepared from the subjoined recipe: — 

Five kilos of 02 per cent, alcohol, 4 kilos of warm 
water, 1 kilo of eou de Cologne, 1'ff kilos of jasmine 
extract, 700 grams of rose extract, 300 grams of acacia 
extract, 750 grams of violet-root tincture, 1 gram of 
musk tinoture, 4 gram of crystallised nerolin. 

SPANISH LEATHER, AND SPANISH PASTE , 

The first of these articles is prepared' by immersing a 
square strip of wash-leather for three to four days in a 
solution of- 1 -Benzoin, 250 grams; bergamot oil, 20 grams; 
lemon oil, 20 grams; grass oil, 20 grams; lavender oil, 
20 grams; nutmeg oil, 10 gr&ms; clove oil, 4(1 grama; 
neroli oil, 40 grams; rose oil, 40 grams; santal oil, 40 
grams) essence of Tonka bean, 20 grams; cinnamon oil, 
10 grams; alcohol, 1 litre. The leather is then taken out, 
drained, spread out on a glass plate to dry, and after- 
ttatds coated on the rough side, by means of a brush, with 
k mixture prepared in a mortar, and consisting of sub- 
limed benzoic*acid, 10 grams; musk, 1 gram; civet, 1 
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gram; gum arabio, 80 grams; glycerin, SO^ grams j and 
water, SO grams. The piece is next folded across the 
middle, smoothed down with a paper knife, and left to 
dry under slight pressure. When dry, it will give off an 
exceedingly fine perfume for a period of years; it iB 
usually enclosed in a strong silk case. Instead of leather, 
four to' six layers of blotting paper may be treated in the 
same manner and enclosed in a cover; and thin layers 
,<4 cotton wadding, laid between two sheets of paper, 
may also be scented in the same manner. 

To prepare Spanish paste, the following ingredients 
may be intimately mixed in a mortar, sufficient water 
being then added, drop by drop, to form a plastic paste: — 
Ambergris, 20 grams; benzoin, 40 grams; musk, 20 
grams; vanillu, 20 grains; violet root, 20 grams; cinna¬ 
mon, 20 grams; bergamot oil, 40 grams; rose oil, 30 
grams; gum arabic, 40 grams; and glycerin, 40 grams. 
This paste is divided into lumps about the size of hazel 
nuts, and packed in scent boxes or cassolettes. 

i’or removing the disagreeable stains produced by silver 
nitrate, tile only effective reagent is potassium cyanide. 
This is poisonous, and therefore must bo used with great 
care; it is, however, possible to mix this cyanide with 
soap, tile diluted preparation being then known as 

photographers' soap 

When applied to the stained surface, this piuparaticti 
will quickly, though not instantaneously, remove the 
colour; On account of its unstable character, potassium 
cyanide cannot be added ,to soap in a hot liquid state, 
Eut must tie incorp«ated with the same in the following 
manner:—Good curd soap is cut into fine shavings, 
allowed to dry slowly, and then reduced to powder, the 
latter being afterwards mixed with 10-20 per cent, of 
potassium cyanide in a finely divided condition. To 
ensure uniformity of mixing, the mixed powder should* 
be run tvfice through tfie soap mill; which done, the 
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percentage of .cyhnide ‘in the sjap can be guaranteed. 
The mixing shoufd be effected very quickly, and at the 
, lowest possible temperature, since the cyanide-is readily 
decomposed*by warmth and moisture, and loses its 

efficacy. 

For sale, this soap should be packed in tinfoil, either 
as it is or after conversion into milled soap. 

Another way of preparing photographers’ soap is by 
incorporating the above proportions of potassium cyanide 
with a carefully prepared soft soap, by stirring. This 
product should be packed in good tins for sale. 


SCENT CAKES 

These preparations of scent in the solid form are made 
of tho ingredients given below, mixed with melted paraffin 
wax at the lowest possible tomperature. The melted 
mass is then cast into circular moulds,-such us the lids 
„f small tin boxes,-from which it is removed when cold 
and wrapped in tinfoil. 

White rose.—Geranium oil, 20; bergamot oil, 20, 
patchouli oil, 3. 

Lavender.— Mitcham lavender oil, 1000; bergamot oil, 
500; cinnamon oil, 0; geranium oil, 50 ; neroli oil, 6. 

Ess Bouquet.— Bergamot oil, 600; lavender oil, 200; 
clove oil, 140; nutmeg oil, 70; coriander oil, 20; suntal- 
wood oil, 70; rose oil. 40; geranium oil, 50; orange oil, 12.' 

* ‘ 'specialties FOB THE TEETH 

Odontine.—This preparation may be recommended as 
a specialty for cleaning the teeth, 10-20 drops being 
poured oci to a tooth brush, previously moistWSd wittf 
wator. It is an ugreeable and elegant preparation, which 
is easily introduced, and 1 forms a very saleable article. 
The method of preparing it is as follows: — 

125 grams of Qujllaya bark and 3J grams, of persio are 
digested for several days in a close vessel with a mixture 
* 0 f equal volume* of water and alcohol. To tkis liquid, 
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measuring about 1 litre, is added a miatijre of—Hello* 
tropin, 013 gram; peppermint oil, 2<J drops; an<f«oil of 
aniseed, 10 drops, dissolved in 30 o.e. of alcohol. After, 
standing several days in a filled, stoppered *bottle, set in 
a moderately warm place, the solution is filtered if 
necessary, mixed with 500 grams of glycerin, and filled 
into Bottles holding 2-3 02 . 

Another method: 90 grams of powdered myrrh are 
extracted with a mixture of 720 grams of alcohol and 240 
grams of water. At the same time, 45 grams of Spanish 
soap, cut into shavings, are dissolved in a mixture of 
720 grams of alcohol and 240 grams of water. Both are 
filtered, mixed together, coloured wine-red with alkanna 
root or alkannin, scented with a mixture of—Lemon oil, 
30 drops; peppermint oil, 30; oil of wintergreen, 10; 
stornanis oil, 30 drops; and, finally, 120 grams, of 
glycerin are added. After standing one or two weeks in 
a cool place, the liquid is filtered and filled into bottles, 
after having received an addition of 18 grams of acetic 
ether. 

Still other methods are the, following:— 

1. Sixteen parts of talc, 8 parts each of medicinal soap 
and white sugar, 1 part each of gum arnbiu and Berlin 
red, 1 part of peppermint oil, 4 parts of glycerin, and 
4 parts of distilled water, are mixed to a homogeneous 

•paste. 

2. Prepared oyster shells, 96 parts; powdergd pumice, 
4; violet root, 12; Venetian soap, 20; and Berlin red, 
12 parts, are mixed, triturated with 8 parts each*of white 
syrup and glycerin,.1 part of peppermint oil, and part 

‘of olivi? Sfl; then made up to a uniform paste xfith 10-12 
parts each of alcohol and distilled water. 

Owing to the presence of pumice, and consequent attri- 
tive action on the teeth, the last recipe cannot be specially 
recommended. Probably, also, the.oyster shells men¬ 
tioned conld be advantageously replaced by precipitated 
chalk. 
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Kalodofit, highly popular preparation for cleansing 
the teeth, is pached in tubes, and can be successfully 
, imitated by means of the following recipe:—Equal parts 
of soap powtler from good neutral soap, finest levigated 
chalk, and 28 1 Be. glycerin are chrefully mixed, and 
incorporated with sufficient water to form a thin pulp. 
This is coloured with soluble soap, red or carmine solu¬ 
tion, scented with peppermint oil, warmed and stirred 
in a porcelain dish over the water bath, re-co'oled, and 
filled into tubes whilst still semi-fluid. 

Eau, de Botot, which is also popular, is prepared in 
different ways, the best being the English and French 
recipes. Batonhia root, from Kramcria triandrn, a plant 
indigenous to South America, is frequently used, and 
furnishes a red-coloured alcoholic extract. 

.The English recipe runs as follows:—Cedar essence, 
4 litres; myrrh essence, 1 litre; ratanhia essence, 1 litre; 
lavender oil, 20 grams; peppermint oil, 30 grams; rose 
oil, 10 grams. 

French ree.ipe:—Anise, 280 grams; cochineal, 20 
grams; mace; 10 grams; clove, 10 grains; cinnamon, 
80 grams; alcohol, 3 litres; peppermint oil, 20 grams. 

The following recipe, though more complicated, yields 
a very flue product:—Lemon rind, 100 grams; cloves, 
100 grams; horse radish, 100 grams; rose leaves, 100 
grams; and scap powder, 100 grams, are finely ground 1 
or pounded, Suffused with 8 litres of alcohol, and then 
distilled. Ip about three weeks the preparation is scented 
with 25 grams of cassia oil and 100 of peppermint oil, and 

filled into bpttles. 

< 

^carbolic powder, and salicylic powder 

, ore in plentiful demand, especially in the summer months, 
and form very profitable articles. 

. Carbolic powder is prepared by melting 60 parts of wain 
and 70 of stearin by gentle heat, and to the qooied but 



still fluid mixture are added 25 parts of csurbylic aeidjthe 
whole being then converted into a urfiform powdlr by 
careful trituration with 700-§00 parts of levigated chalk. 
The powder is packed in a dredger (which ban be kept 
closed when not in ifte), and is applied by dusting. 

Salicylic powder.—Pure starch powder is added by 
degree's, with continued stirring, to a 2-8 per cent, alco¬ 
holic solution of salicylic acid, the volume of this solution 
being sucS that it extends a hand’s-breadth above the 
starch when the latter has settled down. This being 
accomplished, the alcoholic liquid is poured off, the 
residue pressed in a close muslin cloth, dried, triturated, 
and dried again at a temperature of 80° C. The objection 
that the incorporation of the salicylic acid and starch 
could be as completely offected by dry mixing, is dis¬ 
proved by examining the mixture under the microscope, 
which will show that, in tho case of a starch containing 
2 per cent, of dry salicylic acid, as many as five, six, or 
even more starch granules can bo counted in some parts 
before one fragment of the acid crystals is seen; whereas, 
with the method described above, each grain of starch 
will be found embedded in a rudimentary micro-crystal 
of the acid. 


SALICYLATED TALLOW 

assprepared by dissolving 2 parts of salicylic acid in 5 of 
benzoin tincture, and adding the solution to a melted 
digest of 100 parts of mutton tallow with 5 of gum ben¬ 
zoin, the whole being stirred a fow times, tmd packed 
into suitable tins. 

* It is advisable t-q employ benzoated tallow, since this 
has a more agreeable odour, and keeps the preparation 
from becoming rancid, at least*for a long time. .To save 
the expense of the tins, the article may be made up in 
stick form. For this purpose, 100 parts of benzoated 
tallow are melted with 50 of olive oil and 50 of yellovg 
wax, the, melt then receiving an addition of 4 parts of 
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salicylic acyl,' previously dissolved in 10 parts of tinc¬ 
ture of benzoin,' and the whole finally poured into the 
same moulds as are usually, employed for stick pomades. 
The sticks Are cut into proper lengths, wrapped in tinfoil, 
and labelled. 


STICK POMADES 

Special preparations are frequently employed to keep 
the hair in place; and a suitable article for this purpose 
can be obtained from the following recipe : — 

Olive oil ... ... ... ... 90 grams. 

Yellow wax ... ... ... ... 70 ,, 

Spermaceti ... ... ... ... 10 ,, 

Bergamot oil ... ... ... ... 9 ,, 

Melissa oil ... ... ... ... O S ,, 

The odour of this pomade recalls that of honey; but, 
of course, it can be scented in any desired manner, e.g. 
with geranium oil and a little cumarin. 

In preparing stick pomade with petroleum jelly, the 
basis consists of a mixture of—Ceresln, 100 parts; petro¬ 
leum jelly, 200 parts—white petroleum jelly for white 
pomade, and yellow petroleum jelly for yellow or 
coloured preparations;—tallow 100 parts; and lard, 50 
parts. These materials are melted in the order given, 
the mass being coloured as required—rose-red with 
alkannin, brown with umber, blaek with vine black. 
When cool enough to be poured into the moulds, itpir. 
scented with, 6-7 purts of any desired perfume, e.g. a 
mixture of bergamot oil, parts; petit-grain oil, 2i; 
lavender oil, 1; and clove oil, 1 part. 

MENTHOL PRK^AEATIQNS 

The menthol preparations are well adapted for the pro- 
ductiort of specialties. Menthol is the name applied to 
_the stearoptene isolated from the ethereal oils obtained 
from various species of mint, of Japanese, Chinese, and 
tNorth American origin. This product forms white crys¬ 
talline masses, tfith a peculiar Smell and taste of pepper- 
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mint, though that from f Chinese oil has a.bittar flavour, 

1 and smells more like spearmint. It is’sparingly sdluble 
in water, but more readily so in alcohol, ether, oil, and 
chloroform. Pure menthol melts at 43° C. %nd boils at 
2X2° C. 

Since menthol now enjoys extensive use, a few recipes 
of practical value are subjoined. 

MENTHOL MIGRAINE OINTMENT 
Two parts of white petroleum jelly and 85 of lanolin 
are united in a porcelain basin over the water bath, and 
to the mixture is slowly added, with stirring, 10 parts 
of menthol, the liquid being poured off as soon as the 
mass begins to thicken. 

CHLOBAL MENTHOL 

This is a mixture of chloral and menthol in equal parts, 
warmed together oil the water bath to a temperature not 
exceeding 30° C. The resulting thick oily liquid has 
proved efficacious in facial neuralgia and toothache. 

MENTHOLINK, INSTANTANEOUS 
Ten parts of menthol are dissolved in 78 parts of 05 per 
cent, alcohol, and mixed with 12 ports of strong ammonia. 
.This liniment acts very rapidly in the case of sprains, 
local smarting, etc. 


MENTHOL VINEGAR 

Three parts of menthol and 97 of white vinegar. When 
largely diluted with rose water, it may be u|ed as a 
washing fluid. 


MENTHOL TOOTHACHE DROPS 

Menthol, 8 parts; chloroform, 8; and 95 per cent, alco¬ 
hol, 84 parts, mixed together as intimately as possible. 
In cases of toothache resulting from caries, a little cotton- 
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wool, is ste*p?d in the preparation and inserted in the 
hollow of the toolh. 

MENTHOL ICE 

Ten parts of spermaceti are melted with an equal 
quantity of white petroleum jelly in a porcelain dish on 
the water bath, and 10 parts of menthol are adderf to the 
mixture. 


MENTHOL SNUFF FOE CATAUHH 
Menthol, 15 parts; boric acid, 80 parts; and ammonium 
chloride, 55 parts, nre triturated and intimately mixed 
together in a porcelain mortar. 

MENTHOL CREAM 

“Menthol cream, frequently used by barbers for cooling 
the face after shaving, is prepared from—Tragacanth, 
1 part; glycerin, 3; alcohol, 4; menthol, 4; water, quant . 
tuf. The tragueanth is first suffusod with warm water, 
and left for two to three days with frequent shaking, 
the glycerin being then added, followed by the menthol 
dissolved in alcohol. 


SOZODONT 

is prepared from—White Castile soap, 4 grams; glycerin,* 
4; water, 1; qlcohol, *2 grams; peppermint oil, 5 drops; 
wintergreen oil, 12 drops. Cochineal is used to impart 
a red colouf. 


band-almoniJ bean, 

is a very popular toilet preparation, compounded by dis¬ 
solving 4 parts of borax *m 8 of glycerin, the solution 
being used for impregnating 30 parts of extremely finely 
powdered sand. Tjie mixture is gradually incorporated 
with 80 parts of almond bran, and scented* with a little 
oil of bitter almofids. 
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ALMOND BRAS 

<s prepared, for cosmetic purposes, in the following 
manner:—Calcined soda, 50 grams; powdered borax, 
100; finest violet-root pqwder, 250; and finest wheat flour 
* or rice meal, 2000, are mixed together, 120 grams of fatty 
oil of altqonds being then uniformly incorporated there¬ 
with. Finally, 100 grams of alcohol and about 50 drops 
of oil of bitter almonds are added, and the whole is rubbod 
through a medium hair sieve. 

SCENTED PARAFFIN TABLETS 

can also be recommended as cosmetic specialties in the 
wider sense of the term. Paraffin is melted on the water 
bath and mixed with uny desired proportion of scent, the 
whole being then cast into moulds, and the tablets em¬ 
ployed for rubbing the handkerchief or clothing. 

Suitable recipes lierefor are—To 125 grams of paraffin : 
essence of lavender, 7 grams; essence of cloveB, 3; 
essence of geruuium, 1; essence of bergamot, 7; vanillin, 
J; glycerin, 3 grams. To 250 grams of paraffin: neroli 
essence, 3 grams; essence of geranium, 3; essence of 
lavender, 3; essence of bergamot, 7; essence of cloves, $;' • 
heliotropin, 1; glycerin, 3 grams. To 125 grams of 
paraffin: essence of ylang-ylang, 7; cumarin, 1; essence 
of musk, 1; essence of cloves, 3; santal-wood essence, 2; 
glycerin, 3 grams. 


MASSAGE COSMETIC 

This is a new specialty t which is lurgely used in 
America before, during, and after massage. Th# pre¬ 
paration known as “ Madame Dornier’s, Cosmetic,” 
which is claimed to be an excellent softener for* the 
hands, is compounded as follows:— 

Alum ... ... ... .!. 4 parts. 

Oak bark ... ... ... ... 4 ,, 

Aniseed, ... ..., ... ... ■ 8 

Thyme... ... ... ... ... • 8 „ 
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8 „ 

8 M 
8 „ 

8 

8 „ 

8 „ 

8 „ 

1000 „ 

The ingredients are macerated for fifteen days and then 
filtered. It would be advisable, perhaps, Jo strain the 
mixture, then add the alum, and filter after settling.. 


« 

Hyssop 

Lavender flowers 

Wotrnwood 

Camphor 

Peppermint 

45 per cent, alcohol 


Sag* ••• 
Rosemary 















CHAPTER IX 

Antiseptic Washes and Soaps, Toilet and 
Hyuienic Soaps 

r j 1 HE cosmetic preparations employed for treating the 
hair, and which are not infrequently prepared by 
members of the laity, do not, for the most part, reach 
that state of perfection that might be expected from the' 
present development of chemistry and physiology; and, 
in fact, we still find in this branch a number of useless, 
unsuitable, and even injurious preparations. Neverthe¬ 
less, large sums are laid out annually on useless prepara¬ 
tions claiming to promote the growth of the hair on 
hairless parts of the cuticle. A preparation of this bind 
(for forcing the beard) was investigated by Simon, und 
was found to possess the interesting property of causing 
intense itching und smarting on the first application, and 
in one case produced great swelling of the face f and fright¬ 
ful smarting, these effects being readily explained by the 
fact that the preparation proved to be a S per cbnt, solu¬ 
tion of cantharides. 

Again, washes for tlje hair’and head only too frequently 
contain ingredients that redden the skin, such as can¬ 
tharides tincture, mustard tincture, tincture of Spanish 
pepper or onions, oil of mustard, formic acid, and the 
like, the use of which cannot be recommended, since 
none of them is capable of stimulating tiie growth of the 
hair, even when constantly applied. In fact, any good 
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results following their use eould be equally attained by 
nyeans of any other hair wish, especially those of an 
antiseptic character, and are in reality merely the conse¬ 
quence of the increased attention bestowed on the general 
care of the hair, more particularly as regards washing 
the head. On the other hand, the continued use of such 
concentrated preparations of the ingredients referred to, 
is by no means free from danger. Simon found, in several 
instances, in the case of an eau de Quinqftine prepared 
with tincture of cantharides, a short continued use’pro¬ 
duced itching and smarting of the scalp, and even a rush 
of blood to the head, with the usual consequences. 
Hence such materials should only be used under the 
directions of an experienced medical man, and do not 
belong to the domain of cosmetics at all. 

It is well known that the falling out of the hair is due 
‘ for the most part to the action of small vegetable para¬ 
sites, which find their way into and destroy the hair, 
mostly as the result of continued uncleanliness,—especi¬ 
ally defective attention,—though in some cases by direct 
contagion. The hair may also fall out in consequences of 
general disturbances of nutrition, consumption, loss of 
• power, and illnesses of all kinds, especially nervous com 
plaints and skin diseases; as also by defective ventilation 
of the scalp, or insufficient nutrition of the same, by 
constantly wearing head coverings that are either im- 
permeable^ too heavy, or too tight, such as waterproof 
hats and caps, helmets, etc. 

Now, Whilst in the case of hair falling out as the result 
of illness, the only way to ensure the success of remedies 
is to irfiprove simultaneously the general stSeegth of the 
entire organism, a similar occurrence caused by parasites 
or defective care of tlse hair can be arrested by the aid 
, of suitable cosmetic preparations; this also applies to 
cates resulting from the use of unsuitable head coverings, 
, provided the cause be removed at the same time. 

In the first, place,, it will be necessary briefly to cap- 



eider the proper care of the hair in ifoalth, siqce on tine 
Mint there are current a variety of opinions* chiefly base*} 
on habit and training; since, whilst an uneducated indi¬ 
vidual cares little for cleansing the hair, and looks mainly 
to pomade, those who ■are better informed attach the 
greatest importance to cleanliness, attained by frequent 
washing. ’Certainly, the latter is the more correct view, 
though the moderate use of suitable pomades has its 
justification. ‘Fat imparts gloss, smoothness, and soft¬ 
ness *to the hair, and diminishes the evaporation of 
moisture from the hair and scalp. Hair that is insuffi¬ 
ciently greased, suffers considerably from excessive 
evaporation, which is intensified by perspiration and 
heat, and thereby loses its gloss, smoothness, and soft¬ 
ness, becoming hard and even brittle. If, therefore, the 
natural fat of the hair is insufficient to keep it glossy and 
smooth, it must be supplemented by frequent small 
additions of fat, and this should always be done whenever 
the hair is washed. 

The extremely large surface presented to the ntmo- 
sphere by the hair renders the latter highly susceptible 
to th« influence of the former. The fat suffers oxidation, 
and, unless prevented by careful attention, quickly unites 
with the ever-present dust to form un impermeable in¬ 
crustation. When insufficient attention is bestowed on 
the*hair, an increased secretion of the natural fat occurs, 
and this is just as frequent a source of scurf aq excessive 
pomading. On the other hand, if the hair receive proper 
attention, especially as regards frequent washfhg,* this 
scurf will not appear; and it is the recognition of this fact 
that has led <to the inty-oduofion of the large number of 
hair washes and the like now in use. As a matter of fact, 
also, a good hair wash is really ustJful for the purpose in 
question. 

A good hair wash should free the hair from grease, 
help to remove dirt and dust, be convenient to use, and 
exhibit a pleasant odour. It therefore follows that such 



results following their use eould be equally attained by 
nyeans of any other hair wish, especially those of an 
antiseptic character, and are in reality merely the conse¬ 
quence of the increased attention bestowed on the general 
care of the hair, more particularly as regards washing 
the head. On the other hand, the continued use of such 
concentrated preparations of the ingredients referred to, 
is by no means free from danger. Simon found, in several 
instances, in the case of an eau de Quinqftine prepared 
with tincture of cantharides, a short continued use’pro¬ 
duced itching and smarting of the scalp, and even a rush 
of blood to the head, with the usual consequences. 
Hence such materials should only be used under the 
directions of an experienced medical man, and do not 
belong to the domain of cosmetics at all. 

It is well known that the falling out of the hair is due 
‘ for the most part to the action of small vegetable para¬ 
sites, which find their way into and destroy the hair, 
mostly as the result of continued uncleanliness,—especi¬ 
ally defective attention,—though in some cases by direct 
contagion. The hair may also fall out in consequences of 
general disturbances of nutrition, consumption, loss of 
• power, and illnesses of all kinds, especially nervous com 
plaints and skin diseases; as also by defective ventilation 
of the scalp, or insufficient nutrition of the same, by 
constantly wearing head coverings that are either im- 
permeable^ too heavy, or too tight, such as waterproof 
hats and caps, helmets, etc. 

Now, Whilst in the case of hair falling out as the result 
of illness, the only way to ensure the success of remedies 
is to irfiprove simultaneously the general stSeegth of the 
entire organism, a similar occurrence caused by parasites 
or defective care of tlse hair can be arrested by the aid 
, of suitable cosmetic preparations; this also applies to 
cates resulting from the use of unsuitable head coverings, 
, provided the cause be removed at the same time. 

In the first, place,, it will be necessary briefly to cap- 
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or similar scent, 75. The method of preparation is the 
same as for the Rosemary 'lash. 

* Soap hair washes.—(1) Soap spirit, 200; glycerin, 100; 
scent, 75; eau de Cologne, Bouquet d’Amour# eau de 
Millefleura, 90 per cent, -spirit, 320; water, 300 parts. 

(2) Medicinal soap or white cocoauut-oil soap, 25 
grams; ammonia, 10; rose water, BOO; glycerin, 100; 90 
per cent, spirit, 100; geranium oil, 2; bergamot oil, 1 
gram; oil of bttter almonds, 2 drops. 

The best and most agreeable of the above washes are 
the Quillaya wash and the soap washes. American 
shampoo fluid, which is prepared with eggs, will only 
keep a very short time. The last of the ubove soap 
washes is exceedingly cheap, highly agreeable, and fully 
equal to the American preparation. 

Athenian hair wash.—Potassium carbonate, 70 grams; 
sassafras wood, 250 grams; rose water, 4 litres; orange- 
flower water, 4 litres; alcohol, 1 litre. 

The ingredients are digested together for a month. 
The potassium carbonate and the alcohol have a cleansing 
effect on the hair. After using this wash, the hair, when 
dry, should be treated with a fine pomade or hair oil, in 
order to restore fat and gloss. 

Glycerin and Cantharides wash.—Ammonia, 100 grams; 
essence of cantharides, 100 grams; rosemary water, 8 
litres; glycerin, 300 grams; rose oil, 20 grams. The can¬ 
tharides essence is prepared by digesting 50, grains of 
powdered Spanish fly with 1 litre of strong alcohol. The 
ammonia acts like potassium carbonate, as a detergent; 
the glycerin imparts softness and suppleness to the hair. 

Blbssom ■'lAiir wash,—Acacia essence, 200 grams; 
jasmine essence, 200; orange-flower essence, 290; Tonka- 
bean essence, 100; tuberose essence! 200; vanilla essence, 
100 grams; rose water, 2 litres; alcohol, 2 litres. 

Soap hair wash.—Rosemary water, 5 litres; rondeletiu 
perfume, 300 grams; saffron, 5; soap, 30; alcohol, 300 
grams. 
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, provided the cause be removed at the same time. 

In the first, place,, it will be necessary briefly to cap- 
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thymol, 80.grams; or eucalyptol, 40 grams^ or So gran* 
df benzoic acid from toluol, and 15 grams of thymol. 

The perfume may be either—J gram wintergfeen oil, 
01 gram geranium oil, and 01 gram orange-flower oil; 
or 1 gram cumarin sugar (1: 1000), 4 drops rose oil, 4 
drops bergamot oil, 2 drops French geranium oil, 2 drops 
ethereal oil of bitter almonds; or 10 gram cumarin sugar, 
2'5 grams peppermint oil, 109 gram clove oil, 0 5 gram 
wintSrgreen oil; or, especially for thymol washes, 8 grams 
peppermint oil, grams clove oil, 1 gram sassafras oil, 
and 10 grams cumarin sugar. 

The antiseptic hair washes combine the properties of 
the previous hair waters with those of the true hair 
washes. They are applied in an undiluted condition, and, 
in addition to cleansing, disinfect the hair and scalp 
They may be recommended, not merely as washes, but 
also as medicaments against scurf, parasitical diseases of 
the hair, etc., and form the most suitable preparations 
for use by the laity. 

A trustworthy recipe for a wash of this kind is the 
following:— 

Borax, 25 grams; pure potash soap from olein or olive 
oil, 40 grams; glycerin, 100 grams; rose water, 850 
grams; spirit, 250 grams; crystallised phenol, creolin, 
solved, or similar cresols, 15 grams. The soap is dis¬ 
solved in water, the glycerin and borax being then added, 
followed by the antiseptic and scent dissolved fh the 
spirit, the whole being then set in the cool fo» a day, 
and fihally decanted. 

Mention ijijght be made of A number of hair waterj, for 
which stimulative action on the growth of the hair is 
claimed on account of the presence of quinine or sinjilar 
alkaloids, Peruvian balsam, or tannin. Peruvian balsam 
is the most premising, but exerts its favourable effects 
only when added to pomades, and candot be recom¬ 
mended for hair waters. Tpnnin substances in general 
retard foe growth of the hair, and their tole recom- 
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results following their use could be equally attained by 
rpeans of any other hair wish, especially those of qn 
antiseptic character, and are in reality merely the conse¬ 
quence of the increased attention bestowed on the general 
care of the hair, more particularly as regards washing 
the head. On the other hand, the continued use of such 
concentrated preparations of the ingredients referred to, 
is by no means free from danger. Simon found, in several 
instances, in the case of an eau de Quinqftine prepared 
with tincture of cantharides, a short continued use’pro¬ 
duced itching and smarting of the scalp, and even a rush 
of blood to the head, with the usual consequences. 
Hence such materials should only be used under the 
directions of an experienced medical man, and do not 
belong to the domain of cosmetics at all. 

It is well known that the falling out of the hair is due 
for the most part to the action of small vegetable para¬ 
sites, which find their way into and destroy the hair, 
mostly as the result of continued uncleanliness,—especi¬ 
ally defective attention,—though in some cases by direct 
contagion. The hair may also fall out in consequences of 
general disturbances of nutrition, consumption, loss of 
power, and illnesses of all kinds, especially nervous com 
plaints and skin diseases; as also by defective ventilation 
of the scalp, or insufficient nutrition of the same, by 
constantly wearing head coverings that are either im- 
permeable^ too heavy, or too tight, such as waterproof 
hats and caps, helmets, etc. 

Now, Whilst in the case of hair falling out as the result 
of illness, the only way to ensure the success of remedies 
is to irfiprove simultaneously the general stSeegth of the 
entire organism, a similar occurrence caused by parasites 
or defective care of the hair can be arrested by the aid 
of suitable cosmetic preparations; this also applies to 
cases resulting from the use of unsuitable head coverings, 
provided the cause be removed at the same time. 

In the first place,, it will be necessary briefly to cqp- 
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BABME DE MILAN P<JUR LES CHKVEfX 


Lard ... 


... SOOgrams 

Almond oil 


... 600 

Spermaceti ... 4 .. 


60 „ 

Carmine 


... 10 „ 

Styrax essence ... 


... 30 „ 

Canthajrides tincture 


... 20 

Tolu essence 


... 30 ,, 


BEARD PORCINO LOTION 


Lard ... 


500 grams. 

Almond oil 


... 500 

Spermaceti 


20 ,, 

Cantharides 


20 

Carmine 


10 „ 

Bergamot oil 


5 

Lavender oil 


6 

Santal oil 


5 .. 


The cantharides lire first triturated to a fine powder 
along with the carmine, the product being incorporated 
with the ethereal oils, and finally with the other ingre¬ 
dients. 

Antiseptic scurf water.—Five parts of tannic acid are 
stirred up with 20 parts of formaldehyde, and treated with 
6 parts of sulphuric acid. The reddish mass is placed in 
water, filtered, and washed until the washings cease to 
show any trace of acid, whereupon the residue is dried by 
gentle heat. Five parts of this product are dissolved in 
100 parts of spirit, and furnish a liquid equal ta eau de 
Quinine de Pinaud, and only requiring to be scented. The 
red colour is fast to light, but does not dye the scalp, nor 
does the colour come off. 


ANTISEPTIC SOAPS : THEIK PREPARATION AND APPLICATION 
IN COSMETICS 

Generally speaking, the action of soaps is of a cleansing 
character; but by suitable adjuncts they, may require new 
and valuable disinfectant properties. 
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In order to ascertain on what the cleansing power, of 
soap is based, Hotondi precipitated a solution of Mar¬ 
seilles (Wive oil) soap with salt, dissolved the precipitate 
in 95 per cent, alcohol, filtered' the solution, evaporated 
the solvent from the filtrate, and repeated the operation, 
thus producing a pure soap which was completely soluble 
in boiling water, and had an alkaline reaction towards 
litmus, without, however, containing any alkali hydroxide 
or carbonate. The soap gave, on analysis, the following 
composition: — 

.. , Dried over 

Air dry. Sulphuric Acid 

Water.20'41 

Fatty acids (m.p. 41° 5 C.) ... 64'90 91‘43 

Sodium Oxide ... ... ... 7'82 11'82 

Inorganic salts ... ... .... 016 O'Sl 

From this soap Eotondi prepared solutions of different 
strength, and subjected the same dialysis in the following 
manner:—(1) 100 grams of the soap were reduced to the 
smallest possible fragments, and then dialysed for thirty 
days at 15° C. (2) 100 grams of soap were dissolved in 
two litres of water, and treated as before. (3) 100 grams 
of the soap were dissolved in 2 litres of boiling water and 
dialysed for thirty dnys at 15° C. (4) 100 grams of the 
soap were dissolved in 4 litre of distilled water and 
dialysed at a temperature of 80° C. At the. end of the 
expeymept the various dialysed and undialysed liquids 
were evaporated on the water bath, the residues, after 
drying over sulphuric acid, giving the following results:— 

' £ercentjge of Soditfn* Oxide 

in the Residue from the 



Dialysed Liquids. 

Undialysed. 

Experiment 1, 

1506 

10'81 

• „ 2, 

1534 

10 74 

8, 

1612 

9'56 

„ 4, 

• 

1558 

9 88 


In the fi{ft and second experiments, particularly, the 
proportion t>f dialysed to undialysed soap was very small. 
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Tlje evaporation residues from tbe dialysed liquids aft 
soluble in water, and the solutions do not become turbid 
unless exposed to the air for several days. On the other 
hand, those from the Uhdialysed liquids are soluble in 
hot water alone, and immediately become turbid on cool¬ 
ing. if the dialysis be sufficiently prolonged, the residue 
finally obtained is undialysuble, and is also insoluble in 
hot water. Since the dialysed liquids contain no free 
alkali* Hotondi draws the following conclusions from his 
experiments:—1. The neutral soaps on a basis of alkali 
are decomposed by water into basic soups, soluble in hot 
and cold water, and into acid soaps insoluble in cold water 
and only sparingly soluble in hot water. 2. The decom¬ 
position of the neutral soap is effected more easily in hot 
water than in cold, and the rapidity varies according to 
the concentration and temperature of the solution. 8. 
The basic soaps dialyse easily; not so the acid soaps. 4. 
The solution of basic soap obtained by dialysis may still 
contain neutral soaps, which con again be decomposed 
into acid and basic soaps, until, finally, the solution con¬ 
tains basic soap only. 5. Neither alkali hydrate nor 
alkali carbonate is liberated during the decomposition of 
the neutral soaps by water, as may he easily ascertained 
by precipitating the basic soap by common salt and 
dialling the liquid after filtration. 

The action of water on soap can also be demonstrated 
without dialysis. With this object Hotondi prepared a 
solution of 100 grams of soap in 1 litre of water by wsfhn- 
ing, and left the solution to stand twenty-four hours in 
on ojffen vessel? 

He then succeeded, by filtration, in separating an 
insoluble soap A, and a liquid soap B. The soap A, dried 
over sulphuric acid, gave a residue containing 10T7 per 
cent, of sodium oxide. This residue wps completely 
soluble in boiling water, but, on cooling and filtering the 
solution, an insoluble soap, containing 8T1 per cent, of 
sodium oxide, was obtained. On evaporation, the solution 
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if left a residue containing 1412 per cent, of sodium 
oxide. On being left to stand in an open vessel for four? 
teen duy», it deposited a fibrous substance, which, when 
separated by filtration and dried over sulphuric acid, con¬ 
tained 7'84 per cont. of sodium oxide. The filtrate gave, 
on evaporation, a residue containing 1597 percent. On 
being left to stand fourteen days longer in an open vessel, 
it gave a further insoluble deposit; but nfithing further 
could be brought to deposit from the filtered reAdual 
liquid. The residue, on evaporation, however, contained 
16'21 per cent, of sodium oxide. This residue proved 
completely insoluble in cold water, gave a strongly alkaline 
reaction, was completely precipitable by common salt, 
and the liquid filtered from the precipitate contained no 
alkali hydrate or alkali carbonate. 

It follows from these experiments that the neutral soaps 
are decomposed by water into acid and basic soaps; that 
the basic soaps are completely soluble in cold water; 
whereas the acid soaps are only very sparingly soluble, 
even in hot water; and that the basic soaps are completely 
precipitated by common salt, without any liberation of 
free alkali. The aqueous solution of the basic soaps gives 
—especially when hot—a clear liquid with oleic acid 
and other fatty acids, this liquid also remaining clear on 
cooling, provided a sufficient quantity of basic soap be 
presept. ,11, however, the solution be exposed to the air 
for several days, it becomes turbid, owing to the separa¬ 
tion* of*the mixture of basic and neutral soaps into acid 
and basic soaps. The basic soaps dissolve the aeid soaps 
in the warm; but the solution becomes turbid on coding, 
after a longer or a shorter time, according to the propor- 
tiofis of basic and add soap present. This explains why 
ordinary soaps are soluble in hot water, although the 
decomposition js more complete therein than in cold water. 
The cold aqueous solutions of the basic soaps do not 
combine with fats, hut merely form emulsions. In this 
manner one can obtain with tridein a mass resembling 
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clotted cream, and keeping'for several months without 
&fy separation of oil globules. The mass is also unaltered 
by warming; but when treated with an addition <jf 80 per 
cent, alcohol, the fat is separated, and floats above a clear 
liquid, containing no glycerin, a proof that the fat has not 
been saponified, but only emulsified. 

This property is also possessed, though to a smaller 
extent, by th* ordinary neutral soaps, especially in 
fresh^ prepared solutions, possibly because they are then 
more easily decomposed into basic and acid soaps than 
when older. That no saponification occurs, is evidenced 
by the fact that the fat can readily be separated by 
alcohol, and that no glycerin is to be found in the alcoholic 
solution. The acid soaps do not possess the property of 
emulsification, even in the warm, or if so, only to a very 
limited extent. If carbon dioxide be passed through a 
cold aqueous solution of basic soap, a milky liquid results, 
which, however, can be reclarified by exposure to the air, 
by warming, or by the addition of alcohol, though it is 
difficult to obtain the solution clear by filtering. Common 
salt will precipitate all the soap dissolved or suspended 
therein. The residual liquid is free from alkali hydrate or 
alkali carbonate. The insolubility of basic soaps in water 
containing carbon dioxide explains the low cleansing 
pow#r of basic and neutral soaps when used in highly 
carbonated waters—quite independent of the presence of 
inorganic salts in the waters. 

Unna prepares liis medicinal soaps in accordanee with 
the following principle:—He employs only one fat, 
namely, besjjbeef tallow, and rejects cocoanut oil > en¬ 
tirely, on account of its roughening effect on the skin 
when continuously used. The alkrli employed consists 
of a mixture of 2—in the middle of summer 8—parts of 
freshly prepared soda lye and 1 part of potash lye, the 
total quantity being just sufficient to leave the saponified 
mass perfectly neutral in reaction. These soda-potash 
soaps are solid, more efficacious than soaps’bom soda 
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4oue, kSd'do not feel like the latter sometimes do. fRnbtjp 
when permanently incorporated with the skin, neural 
soaps abstract tat therefrom, and produce a disagreeable 
brittleness, attended by congestion and roughness, Uana 
supertats his soaps, by taking, beyond the' amount of fat 
necessary to complete saponification, an excels—averag¬ 
ing 3—4 per cent, ot fats, consisting of 8 parts tallow and' 
1 part olive oil. These superfatted soaps fcave the addi¬ 
tional advantage of better preserving sundry medicaments, 
such as acids—salicylic acid—and unstable salts—subli¬ 
mate-better than ordinary neutral soaps do. Of course, 
all the other conditions applicable to the best toilet soapa 
must also be fulfilled; in particular, the under-lye pre¬ 
cipitated by a minimum quantity of salt must be com¬ 
pletely removed, and the soap must be dried as perfectly 
as possible. Unna rejects as useless any secondary addi¬ 
tion of glycerin, petroleum jelly, or scent. The super¬ 
fatted soda-potash soap he terms superfatted stock soap. 

• From this stock soap the medicinal soaps are prepared 
by grinding with weighed quantities of the medicaments 
employed, the mixture being first made with a small 
quantity of the stock soap, and the bulk of the latter is 
incorporated afterwards. 

The application of these soaps may be of a threefold 
character. The least efficacious method is by washing in 
the cpdimry manner, the soap being brought to a lather 
with worm water, rubbed into the skin, and then rinsed 
off hgain. The effect is far superior when the affected 
portions of the skin are lathered, and the soap rubbed off, 
at olice or after a few minutes, twth a dry ttoth; biit the 
best effect of all is produced by laying the soap lather 
on'thick and allowing it to dry on. Hot or warm Water is 
preferable to cold in using these soaps. 

in order to prepare good lathering soaps by the warm 
process, Schneider recommends saponifying with a quan¬ 
tity of lye not quite sufficieht to ensure oofhplete saponi- 
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fication, the deficit being .made good by an oquivrfwit 
fcmount of soda solution afterwards. 6 

In such cases where a decomposition of the soap is 
feared in this wet process, as may happen witif salicylic 
acid,—which' may give rise to the formation of an alkali 
’silicate, fatty acid being then liberated,—Schneider recom¬ 
mends the following imitation of the milled-soap process: 

The hardened outer portions of Venetian soap are pared 
off .and the softer interior is rasped. A similar quantity of 
powdered medicinal soap—the exact amount depending on 
the percentage of moisture in the Venetian soap—is taken, 
and the medicaments to he used are mixed with this soap 
powder if they are in the solid form, hut witli the rasped 
Venetian soap when they are partly or entirely liquid. 
The two soaps are next mixed in a porcelain mortar, and 
put into tin, wooden, or cardboard moulds lined with tin-* 
foil, the soap being pressed down firmly with the pestle. 
The moulded blocks are then wrapped in thin parchment 
paper, paraffin paper, or tinfoil. 

A little steatite powder is generally added to medicinal 
soap by the makers, and this leaves the skin agreeably 
smooth after use. 

Schneider’s opinion, that the lathering qualities of 
boiled soap are improved by using an insufficient quality 
of l^’o at the outset., is controverted by the Scifcnni filer 
Zeitung, which slates that an easier and better^way, hav¬ 
ing the advantage of furnishing a properly saponified soap, 
is to employ an addition of cocoanut oil. 

* Aooording to Boiry, cocoanut oil is peculiarly adapted 
fortjie preparation of mediciflal soaps, and he recommends 
the following formula*:—900 grams of cocoanut oil are 
boiled in a porcelain pan along witji 600 grams of 10° Be. 
soda lye until the whole has assumed a creamy appear¬ 
ance, whereupon 375 grams of 20° Be. soda lye are added, 
and boiling is discontinued when a sample of the mgss 
solidifies on being dropped oq a cold plate. ^He then adds 
about 500 c.c. of distilled water, heats to‘boiling, and 
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ad<fs 315 grams of common talt; the soap rises to fea 
surface of the liquid. After cooling, the soap is separated? 
by decantation, from the layer of glycerin and brine, and 
is purified by a couple of washings .with 20 per cent, brine, 
followed by a quick washing with cold distilled water, 
after which it is drained, and pressed to removefee excess 
of water. This process furnishes a pasty soap, which 
Boiry employs in the preparation of the following fnedi- 
cinal soaps: — 

Borax soap.—900 grams of stock soap and 900 grams of 
sodium borate are triturated to a uniform mass, which is 
divided into portions of 100 grams each (or other suitable 
weight), and pressed into moulds. 

Coal-tar soap.—100 gramB of tar are gradually triturated 
with 900 grams of stock soap in a mortar. The same pro¬ 
cedure is also recommended for naphthol soap. 

Carbolic soap.—60 grams of white carbolic acid are dis¬ 
solved in about 25 grams of 90 per cent, alcohol, and the 
solution gradually incorporated with 950 grams of stock 
soap by trituration. 

Sublimate soap.—Five grams of corrosive sublimate are 
dissolved in 80 grams of alcohol, and the filtered solution 
incorporated with the soap as above. 

Sulphur soap.— This is prepared from 100 grams of 
washed lowers of sulphur and 900 gramB of soap, imthe 
same#mai>.ner as borax soap. 

Antiseptic soaps frequently contain free alkali, which, 
in naany cases, produces troublesome irritation of the skin. 
Attempts have therefore been made to obviate this defect 
by the addition of boric aei<f, baling the practice oa the 
idea that an excess of boric acid will increase the anti¬ 
septic properties of the soap. A soap of this kind, con¬ 
taining 5 per cent, of boric acid, is now largely soldi It 
may, however, easily be shown that this soap by no means 
fulfils its object, fee boric acid being combined wife soda 
and not in fee free state, fee result being; that a corres¬ 
ponding amount of fatty add has been set at liberty. 
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Such superfatted soaps f<*m inferior antiseptics; an8 far 
’greater efficiency is secured by using a soap containing 
only a very small amount (about 1 per cent.) of boric acid 
in addition to the antiseptic ingredients. Such* a soap is 
found, by bacteriological examination, to be highly 
efficacious. 

Powdered medicinal soaps have been recommended by 
EioHoS as tfseful substitutes for the fatty medicinal soaps, 
thS method of application being either by making them 
up into a paste with water, and using like ordinary soaps, 
or else to rub them into the skin with a woollen cloth. 
They are then allowed to dry on, or are covered over with 
some waterproof material. The stock soap consists of a 
neutral soap, dried and ground to powder. This is con¬ 
verted into a superfatted soap powder by an addition of 2 
per cent, of oleic acid and 8 per cent, of lanolin; or into 
an alkaline powder by adding 2$ per cent, each of 
potassium and sodium carbonate. Eichoff recommends 
the following preparations;— 

Salicylic acid soap.powder, with 5 percent, of salicylic 
acid; salicylic-resorcin soap powder, with 5 per cent, each 
of salicylic acid and resorcin; salicylic-sulphur soap pow¬ 
der, with 5 per cent, each of salicylic acid and sulphur; 
salicylic-resorcin-sulphur soap powder, with 5 per cent, 
each of all three adjuncts; sulphur soap powdef, with 10 
per cent, of sulphur; camphor-sulphur soap pqjvde^j, with 
2 per cent, of camphor and 5 per cent, of sulphur; Peru¬ 
vian balsam soap powder, with 10 per cent, of Peruvian 
balsam; oamphor-sulphur-Peruvian-balsam soap powder, 
-with 2*per cent, of camphor* 5 per cent, of sulphuf, and 
10 per cent, of Peruvian balsam; naphthol-sulphur soap 
powder, with o per cent, each of B-naphthol and sulphur; 
naphtbol soap powder, with 5 per cent, of B-naphthol; 
camphor soap powder, with 5 per cent, of camphor; borax 
soap powder, with S per cent, of borax; thymol soap 
powder, wi%2 per cent, of thymol; benzoin soap powdej, 
with 8 per cent, of benzoin; pumice soap ’powder, with 
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20 per emit, of pumice; chloride of lime soap powder, with 
10 per cent, of bleaching powder; quinine soap powder,* 
with 2 pqr cent, of sulphate of quinine; menthol soap 
powder, with 5 per cent, of menthol; salol spap powder, 
with 4 per cent, of salol; naphthalene soap powder, with 
0 per cent, of naphthalene. 

Liquid soaps, or soap essences, are coloured or 
uncoloured scented solutions of soap in alcoHol. 

The best stock for liquid soaps is Marseilles olive*oil 
soap, which is completely soluble in hot 80 per cent, 
alcohol, though less perfectly so in cold alcohol. Soaps 
made from tallow and other solid fats, though also com¬ 
pletely soluble in hot alcohol, are unsuitable for the 
preparation of liquid soaps, inasmuch as they become 
merely translucent on cooling. On the other hand, soaps 
from vegetable oils are very soluble in alcohol, and offer 
the advantage of furnishing solutions which remain liquid 
and clear for a very long time. The presence of potash 
plays a great part in the preparation of liquid soaps; 
nevertheless, an excess must ho avoided, and 10—12 
parts of pure potassium are sufficient to impart a slight 
alkaline reaction to 1000 parts of soap ossence and 
increase its emulsive capacity. 

The proportion of ingredients are as follows:— . 

White olive oil soap, 20 parts; 80 per cent, alcohol, 
100 parts * pure potassium carbonate, 1—2 parts. 

The soap is cut into small strips and placed in a roomy 
water bath, a closed vessel being necessary to prevent 
loss of alcohol. The potash and alcohol are then added, 
and the water bath is slowly heated, the soap being 
stirred to facilitate solution. When this is accomplished 
—forf,y to sixty minutes being required—the vessel is 
removed from the water bath, the scent and colouring 
matter— saffron or rosiniline—are added, and the soap 
is left for some hours to clarify, after which it is poured 
0 ft, or, better, Altered. In consequence of its large alcohol 
content, the product remains liquid at the ordinary tem- 
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»perature, and suffers little alteration eveit by cold. The 
scent may be of different kinds: orange oil, lemon oil, or 
compound scents, like—oil of bitter almonds? 8 parts, 
and berganfot oil, 2 parts; or oil of bitter almonds, 5 
parts; oil of mirbane, 2 parts; and oil of cinnamon, 1 part. 

A very fine perfume is furnished by a mixture of—* 
Vanilla tinpture, 10 parts; violet-root extract, 20 parts; 
rose extract, 20 parts; orange-flower extract, 50 parts; 
white potash soap, 10 parts; potash, 1 part. 

ilobiquet jecommcnds tlu> following proportions in the 
preparation of liquid soap:—White soap, 1 part; 85 per 
cent, alcohol, ti parts; distilled water, 1 part. 

A composition of white soap, 2 parts: 80 per cent, 
alcohol, 4 parts; and soda crystals, 1 part, forms a good 
detergent; and ltegnault gives the following recipe for a 
medicated soap that will lather freely :—White soap, 20 
parts; distilled water, 00; (10 per cent, alcohol, 60; 
potash, 1 part; and scent, 8-10 per mil. 

Saidemann gives the following recipe for his liquid 
soaps:— 

One part of caustic potash is .dissolved in an equal* 
quantity of water and well shaken up for ten minutes 
with 4 parts of oil—olive oil or sesame oil—and i part 
of alcohol. After standing for an hour, with frequent 
shaking, the mixture is diluted with an equal •volume of 
water, and left for several days before filteriijg. The 
soaps have the consistence of thick glycerin, contain an 
excess of fat, and show a content of up to 70 per cent, 
of w»te». 

Liquid soaps appear to be specially commendable, since 
it is only when the soap is liquid that it can bff’well 
rubbed into the skin, and removed or left on according 
to convenience; moreover, because antiseptics are more 
easily incorporated with liquid soaps than with ahy 
others; and, finally, because these soaps mil*t necessarily' 
he prepared from vegetable oils, which are preferable to 
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animal lata tram a sanitary point of view, since these 
latter may have been derived from animals that 1 have* 
died. 

Medicinal sulphur und tar-and-Suiphur soaps are pre¬ 
pared by melting a suitable fat and saponifying it in a 
•$un placed over an open tire and fitted with stirring 
appliances. Meanwhile 1 per cent, of Bulphur is mixed 
to a soft paste with hot 25° Be. potash lye.' The neces¬ 
sary amount of potash lye is run into the fat in a thin 
stream, followed by the sulphur paste and the scent, the 
whole being then stirred until the mass has become thick 
and viscous, whereupon it is transferred to the frames, 
which are covered up whilst still very warm, and left to 
stand. On the following day the frames are opened and 
•the soap is cut. The addition of a little glycerin to the 
soap is advisable, as it increases the delicacy and supple¬ 
ness of the product. 

The same procedure is followed in the preparation of 
tar-and-sulphur soaps, except that the proportion of sul¬ 
phur is somewhat diminished and a corresponding per¬ 
centage of birch-tar oil is added to the soap when, the 
mass commences to thicken, whereas the sulphur and 
the scent are added to the fat before the lye is run in. If 
the soap gives off much heut when framed, the frames 
should be left for about an hour before being covered*up. 

MeQlciffal sulphur-sand soap is prepared in the same 
matjnea as sulphur soap, except that an addition of 80 
per cent, of sand or pumice is stirred into the soap in the 
pan. Cheap scents alone, e,g. oil of lavender, cinnamon, 
or dove, are used for this class ofi soap. - - 

Thiosavonal is the name applied to sulphur soaps 
soluble in water. These are made from sulphonated oils,, 
the following recipe being giveii by Grube:— 

Sulphur soft s6ap.—The thiek sulphonated oil is ren¬ 
dered more fluid by the aid of alcohol, and is gradually 
mixed, by e&ntinhed stirrihg, with cut equivalent quan¬ 
tity of potash lye, also diluted with alcohol; the addition 
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•of large quantities of lye at a time will iause a sudden 
deposition of sulphur, the risk of which, however, 
diminishes towards the end of saponification.* Finally, 
a slight exiess of potash lye is used; the complete 
saponification of the thio-fatty acids is indicated by the 
clearing of the liquid, and the fact that a sample wilt 
dissolve in .water or alcohol to a clear solution. The 
exaess of alkali is neutralised with an ethereal solution of 
fatty acid. The resulting soap solution is freed from * 
alcohol in a steam bath, and, having been tested for 
neutrality, is evaporated to the consistence of ointment. 
Eighty-five parts of this soap are then mixed with 15 of 
glycerin; the water content of this mixture is about 12 
percent., and the percentage of the potassium compound 
of the thio-fatty acids is about 5 per cent. 

Liquid sulphur soap.—The method of working is the 
same as above, except that the soap is only evaporated 
to the consistence of syrup. Eighty-eight purts of this 
liquid soap are mixed with 12 of glycerin, the mixture 
Containing 29'6 per cent, of water and 4 per cent, of 
the potassium compounds of thio-fatty acids. Both 
varieties of thiosavonal ore readily miscible with large 
amounts of tar, the more, solid one requiring to be 
warmed first. 

Schleieh’s marble soap is particularly suitable for 
disinfecting the hands. It is prepared according £o the 
following recipes:— 

Clear, fresh, unfilled amber-yellow resin soap, cut 
into fine shavings ... • ... ... 750 gramss 

•WETm water ... . ... ... ... 1500 ,, 

When this mixture has been completely dissolved by .the 
‘aid of fire heat, there is added— * 

Wax paste ... ... ... .,. 150 grams. 

■ Stearin paste ... ... ... ... 150 ,, 

and when these are dissolved,.7000 grasps o( coarse puri¬ 
fied marble dutt (No. 4 sieve) are stirned in *bjr degree*. 

" The product must be sterilised and concentrated to 
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the consistent:* of syrup by heating for ubout an hour 
a ml a half, replacing the water lost by evaporation,—' 
about 200 grams,—und stirring. 

The wax paste is prepared by Tneltiug lt»0 grams of 
pure beeswax on the water bath, and by adding about 
10 grams of ammonia, with stirring. About 100 grams 
of sterilised distilled water are then stirred in, until a 
homogeneous emulsion is produced. 

The stearin paste is made by molting 100 grams of'pure 
stearin in a basin, stirring in 8—10 grams of ammonia, 
diluting to a pulp with water, and a few more drops of 
water and ammonia are added at a time, until a snow- 
white omulsion, which must be alkaline, is formed. 

Marble soap is a light yellow mass, with an agreeable 
'odour reculling beeswax. The consistence is that of paste, 
and, when rubbed with water, it lathers freely and falls 
apart without assuming the sticky, stringy appearance 
of the potash (soft) Hoaps. Its use makes the hands 
very soft and delicate, and leaves an exceedingly agree¬ 
able feeling on the skin for some time. 

COHMKT1C TOII.ET SOAPS AND HYGIENIC SOAPS 

According to (1. Hurst, the free alkali in soaps can be 
determined by dissolving 10 grams of soap in boiling 
watei*i aird titrating the solution with normal sulphuric 
acid f , iiv presence of phenolphthalein as indicator: a good 
hard soap should not consume more than 0‘75—TO c.c. 
of tjie acid. The author, however, demonstrated the un¬ 
suitability of this method by shewing that, ev«n when 
100 c.c. of each of the three solutions—1—10—of super¬ 
fatted eocoanut-oil setup is treated with 2 c.c. *nf a 1 
per cent, solution of phenolphthalein, a faint rose-red 
coloration is given: whilst in the case of neutral cocoa- 
rfut soap and stock soap a darker red is produced— 
still more ijrtenss with alkaline soap,—a, really decided 
decoloration; only occurring when the greater portion of 
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tile soda present has been neutrafised. The* author has 
•also shown, that concentrated solutions* of sbap are 
incapable of dissolving any large quantity of unsaponi- 
fied fat, but merely emulsify same; and he, therefore 
assumes that the fat "in superfatted soaps is not present 
in the form of a triglyceride. As a matter of fact, ho has 
succeeded, by shaking up solutions of superfatted soaps 
with other k in effecting the separation id mono- and di¬ 
glycerides. Also in cases—such, for instance, us in that 
of dirt retained by fat—-where the solvent capacity of the 
soap solution seems insufficient, the capacity for form¬ 
ing emulsions may perhaps be assumed the cause of the 
action of soap. 

Wool fat has recently been employed in the prepara¬ 
tion of toilet soaps. 

In the case of milled soaps it is ad\isable to stir the 
wool fat up beforehand with its own weight of water, 
rose water, or orange, water until n uniform pale yellow 
pulp is produced. On adding this to the well-dried soap 
shavings, it supples the mass and frees the finished soup 
from the presence of heads or streaks of fat, which are 
frequently observed when wool fat is used without any 
such preparation. f lhe natural colour of the soap is a 
creamy tint; and this should not. he more than assisted 
hy«a weak solution of pale yellow colouring matter, all 
high colours being avoided. 

The proportions of the ingredients are as follows: — 

Milled wool fat soap, with 10 per cent, of wool fat.— 
WeU dried soap, 10 kilos; wool fat, 1200 grams—no,soap 
should contain more^han this proportion;—rose water, 
600 grams; orange water, 600 grams, emulsified together, 
then mixed with tbe soap and allowed to draw oveAiigbt. 
The scent is compounded of geranium oil, 25 grams; 
It-inon-rind oil, 10 grams; limetta oil, 10 grains; vanillin, 

3grains—as a 10 per cent, solution; oil of bitter almond-, 
TO gram; vidletrroot, 15 grains. 
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In the Reparation *of oocoanut-oii soap by “the cold 
process, *the grjat point is to jjet the right proportion of 
lye, 4— 6 parts being taken to 10 of cocoannt oil. Wool* 
fat, being unsaponifiable, requires no lye; immaterial 
whether it be added to the oil or -employed .in the new 
practical form of lana-cocoanut oil—100 parts of Cochin 
oil and 10 of wool fat. 

Another recipe runs. The following ingredients—all 
well clarified—are carefully weighed otft:—Cochin 
cocoanut oil, 5 kilos; very pale palm oil,—air-bleacBed 
at a low temperature,—1 kilo; wool fat for soap, 1 kilo. A 
highly caustic soda lye of sp. gr. 1’408, or 42° Be., is 
used,—2800 grams,—and is followed by 100 grams of 
water mixed with 100 grams of 28° Be. glycerin to im¬ 
prove the soap, this mixture being well stirred into the 
warm oil and lye. Finally, the scent—70—100 grams 
—and colouring, a pale cream yellow, are added. The 
mass soon thickens, and is then framed in order to 
secure uniform distribution and allow the air bubbles to 
rise. The frame is covered up and set in a warm place 
to induce a strong rise in temperature. 

Bearing in mind the fact that almond oil is cheaper 
than olive oil, Schimmel & Co. have recommended the 
following method of saponifying the first-named oil by 
the cold process: After the Bweet oil of almonds has been 
carefully saponified with weak lye, and salted out With 
a 20° *Ber brine, 100 parts of oil are mixed with 34 of 
soda.ly% and 17 of potash lye (38° Be.) at 25° C., the 
mixture being kept stirred as in the case of cocoanut oil. 
soapj The mixture must be gtirred twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours, with intervals of rest, the stirring befcg •per¬ 
formed for an hour after setting the ingredients in the 
pen'^n the morning);"thereafter the stirring ig repeated 
for a few minutes at the end of every hour. The soap 
will not be ready for pouring by the evening, so that the 
pkta must be left in a warm room all night, and then 
well stirred jOp the following morning^ whereupon the 



soap will speedily thicken, and can be fr^nSd. Saponi- ! 
'fication sets in after another forty-eight hours, .provided 
the mass is warm; and at the end of thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours longer the soap will be hard. 

This almond oil soap completely replaoes olive oil soap 
for cosmetic preparations, such as Hungarian beard 
pomade." It dissolves in its own volume of distilled water 
to a fine clear paste, and is very agreeable to the skin. 

Furthenfiore, 3 parts of cocoanut oil and 1 of sweet oil 
of almonds, saponified with a 88° Be. soda lye, furnish a 
very good lathering cocoanut-almond-oil soap, which 
seems to be very mild on the skin. This soap behaves 
in use like a good fat soap. 

The following data are typical for the production of 
shaving soap from almond oil; — 

Tallow, 85 parts, and sweet almond oil, 16 parts, are 
saponified with £5 parts of soda lye and an equal quantity 
of potash lye at 45—46° C. The saponification proceeds 
smoothly, and the resulting soap holds a brilliant fatty 
lather and is quite white. The bars do not undergo dis- 
tortion, but remain rectangular. Tn view of its proper¬ 
ties and the simple method of making, the operation is 
preferable to the plan of boiling, especially since the pro¬ 
duct fulfils all the requirements of a good shaving soap. 

Shaving soaps *by the cold process. The following 
retipea are given;— 

1. Tallow, 29 kilos, and Cochin cocoanut nil, 26 kilos, 
are melted together, mixed with 16 kilos of sjsame oil 
and 8 kilos of Venice turpentine, and saponified at* 37°'5 
C. (30° R.) by 87| kilos of,38° Be. soda—from 120—125 
pei* cdht. caustic sod*—by stirring in the usual manner; 
the soap is collected on the surface, framed, and well 
covered. 

2. Tallow, 36; Cochin cocoanut oil, 16; soda lye (37° 
Be.), 22 ; potash lye (80° Be.), 6; Venice turpentine, 2. 

8. Tallow, 40; coooanut oil, 8; potash lye (85° Be.),*20. 

4. Tallow,*34^ lard, 12; hocoanut "oil, 6; olive oil, 4; 
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castor-oil, ^ glycerin,*4; soda lye (156° Be.), 28; potash 
lye (88° Be.), 1. 

Scent.—Three parts each of aniseed oil and lemon oil, 
and 2 parts of lavender oil, employed in the proportion 
of 4—0 parts per 1000 of soap. 

According to the Swedish patent (7308 of 1895) taken 
out by M. Zadig of Malmo, a hygienic soap can, be pre¬ 
pared by adding 3—10 per cent, of cream to a neutral 
soap. The cream is previously emulsified with 3—10 per 
cent, of pure lanolin, and is run into the soap as the 
latter is passing through the mill. With regard to this 
recipe, it has been rightly observed that the hygienic 
action of cream cannot be very important. Is it not 
probable that in summer time the butter fat, which 
apparently is not saponified, but merely mixed with the 
soup, would very soon become rancid and spoil the soap? 

The makers of I’fund's Mill; Soap published three 
analyses, with reports by Bisehoff, Haggenberg, and 
Fresenius, with regard to which Hefelmann made the 
following observations : — 

Milk soap is neither entirely nor chiefly prepared from 
pure cow’s milk, but is merely a mixture of 80 per cent, 
of soap and 20 per cent, of dry milk. The product lacks 
the good qualities of the best toilet soups prepared 
according to definite technical principles. Such soaps 
should he perfectly neutral, pure curd soaps, of constant 
composition and containing at least 75—80 per cent, of 
combined fatty acids. Milk soap is not boiled to curd, 
it has*a strongly acid reaction, is very irregular in com¬ 
position, and, according to reports from various sides, 
contains only 52—00 per eon!, of gombined fatty* a«ds 
instead of the 64 per cent, mentioned in the guarantee 
analysgs. The deficit nt 20 per cent, of combined fatty 
acids, or 22 per cent, of dry soap, is replaced by 20 per 
cent, of milk constituents; of these, however, the milk 
fat elone has any cleansing action, all the others—about 
15 per cent.—feeing merely so much wortljless ballast. 



The pure milk fat—5 per eent.— which is, chimed to be 
so valuable, was found by Hefelmann and Haggeflberg 
* to be mixed with unsaponified soap fat, completely rancid, 
and consisting, to the extent of 4-5ths and 3-5ths respec¬ 
tively, of free fatty .acids. The milk sugar lmd also 
undergone considerably decomposition, the natural ratio 
of milk sugar to casein in milk being reversed in the milk 
soap. Hefelmann concludes that every good pure neutral 
toilet soap Avitli 75—80 per cent, of combined fatty acids, 
is far superior to such a milk soap. 

Soap spirit is one of those articles which are prepared 
with more or less difficulty. It is n prevalent opinion 
that the addition of spirit facilitates the saponification of 
oil. This, however, is not altogether correct; in contrast 
to caustic soda, the saponification of oil with a caustic 
potash of the prescribed purity is an impossible matter., 
the presence of at least a small quantity of certain salts 
—such as potassium carbonate or chloride—or alcohol 
being absolutely essential. The addition of alcohol must 
be confined within certain limits; fm, if these be exceeded, 
the saponification is considerably retarded, in addition to 
which there is a considerable waste of the spirit. 

A standard soap spirit may be easily prepared in the 
following manner, in a very short time and with very 
•little waste of spirit: — 

60 parts of oil are heated with 70 part^ of ,eaustic 
potash lye for ten to twelve minutes in a long-necked 
flask on the steam bath. 25 parts of spirit ore tlTen lidded 
in 2—3 portions, at intervals of a minute, and the flask 
is repeatedly tilted. ^After about five minutes the sfiponi- 
fieation will he complete, and the remainder of the. spirit 
and water may then lie added, cere being taken ti» keep 
tile flask in continuous motion after the addition of the 
plcohol, and to leave it only a few seconds at a time on 
the steam bath. The loss of spirit will then not exceed 1 
per cents 


Solid soap spirit hatf been recommended by Vollbreeht 
for disinfecting c the akin and hands; and though it would 
'appear to be chiefly intended for medical use, it may 
also be employed in the ordinary care of the skin, espe¬ 
cially in oases where efficient disinfection is in question 

60 grams of fine almond soap *e dissolved in a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of 97 per cent, spirit with the assistance 
of the water bath, and the solution is then made up to 1 
litre with spirit. The mass solidifies on cooling, and can 
be cut into sticks or filled into tubes. 

For purposes of disinfection, the hand or skin is rubbed 
over with this soap by a brush, but without water. The 
alcohol evaporates and leaves adhering to the skin a thin 
layer of soap, which, however, does not make the hand 
too slippery. 

Bacteriological experiments show that this soap will 
give results comparable with those furnished by the offi¬ 
cinal soap spirit. This soap has the advantage of high 
stability and cheapness. 

Concerning the employment of violet root powder in 
the preparation of toilet soaps, it is advisable to pur¬ 
chase the yiolet root or powder, the latter for choice, from 
a firm of known reputation. 

Good violet powder should readily form into pills or 
globules when rubbed between the thumb and finger. 
Any ope desiring to reduce the root to powder himself 
must employ a specially constructed mill or a mortar; 
if the latter be used, it should be covered over with a 
piece of leather to prevent .the dust flying, about the 
room.. In using violet root powder in the preparation of 
toilet soaps by the cold process, it should be stirred into 
the mill shortly before "saponification, the lye not being 
added until after the powder and oil are uniformly mixed. 
For milled soaps, the powder ia intimately mixed with tha 
soap cuttings, and the mixture run two or three times 
through the mill. 



To prepare violet root tinoture Jirom the wots, 1 kits 
of the powdered root is shaken up with 2 kilos 0 / 9&—96 
per cent, spirit, the flask being agitated several times 
daily, and the operation repeated for ten to twenty days. 
The tincturp is then Altered ofl, and the powder treated 
over again in the same manner with another 2 kilos of 
similar spirit. This second extract has a finer and more 
agreeable odour, and is employed for the preparation of 
“ extracts. 4 ’ 

\ new and special use for petroleum jelly has been 
introduced by the celebrated Viennese surgeon, Professor 
Gersuny, namely, as a subcutaneous injoction for restor¬ 
ing plumpness to sunken portions of the flesh. Thus 
injected, petroleum jelly retains its position, and does not 
affect the tissues. GorBuny has applied this treatment 
with success in several cases, and has reported on the 
same in the Zeitachrijt fiir Hcillcunde , 1900. Since thdt 
time the author has practised the method, and found it 
act satisfactorily in every case. The petroleum jelly used 
is not the viscous kind, but a mixture of paraffin-petro¬ 
leum jelly oil, known as “ Unguentum Paraffini and it 
has been demonstrated that paraffin, melting at 40° C., 
when injected into the corporeal tissues remains in situ, 
and does not produce any local irritation. 

Gersuny applied this discovery to the production of a 
sffiall swelling in such parts of the body where it seemed 
necessary to do so. Thus, for instance, in tjje c^se of a 
male subject whose upper jaw had to be removed, the 
consequent falling in of the cheeks was counteracted by 
this injection. Truly remarkable results have been at- 
taihed by the new ipetho(f as a substitute for spBincter 
muscles, a kind of flap valve being formed by the injected 
petroleum jelly mixture. Paraffin injections have also 
been successfully practised for improving the articulation 
-in cases of so-called wolf's throat; and the new mefhod 
is also in use for suppling stiffened joints, the trials made 
in this direction having been crowned with success. Very 
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good^ results have olso*been obtained with paraffin injec¬ 
tions in tectifyjpg deformities, replacing lost bone] filling 
out the depressions left by contracted scars, etc. 

Whethcy this method can also be extended to the 
domain of cosmetics must be left Undecided for the pre-. 
sent, since, through tho hardening of the paraffin, the 
injected portions do not exhibit the same softness and 
roundness as the natural flesh. Nevertheless, the method 
is one of high importance for surgico-eosmetic purposes 
us for surgery in generul, and has certainly a promising 
future before it. 



CHAPTER V 


General Cosmetic Preparations 

p ENERAL cosmetic preparations cover a rather wide 
field, inasmuch as they comprise not only such as 
are concerned with the care of the skin, but also the hair, 
teeth, buccul cuvity, and callosities. 

Many cosmetics have been developed into specialities, 
or are capaljje of being so developed with profit; these are 
dealt with in 9 separate section. 

In this case, as in the case of special preparations, the 
rule should be followed of using only such materials as 
are perfectly innocuous to the health and well-being of 
the consumer. Apart from general considerations of 
humanity and morality, the manufacturer should not 
forget his liability to prosecution in the event of injury 
arising from the presence of noxious ingredients in his 
preparations. The position is further complicated by the 
circumstance that vanity, and the desire to eoifoeal per¬ 
sonal imperfections, are so dominant in sodie individuals, 
as to renjen them careless whether the articles Jhey use 
are dangerous to health. This is a factor that should be 
prominently borne in mind, especially in recommending 
preparations for special purposes; and the straightfor¬ 
ward manufacturer of cosmetics will discard any ingre¬ 
dients that are either useless for the purpose in view, or 
likely to pjpve injurious under prolonged, use. 
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, True,** regards tie efficacy of many preparations, file 
position of the’manufacturer is often a very unpleasant 
lone. Eveh though he may personally feel a conviction 
that preparations for promoting the growth of the hair 
and beard, for example, are not able to do what is claimed 
for them, it would be acting contrary to the interests of 
his business were he to condemn such preparations in 
general. Purchasers of these articles are not dissuaded 
by such a course, and if they do not obtain the wished-for 
preparation at one seller’s they resort to another. 
This necessity for supplying an existing want lends to the 
production of preparations which, even if harmless, are_ 
nearly or entirely valueless. 

This explains why space has been accorded in the 
present wort to certain preparations of an inferior charac¬ 
ter, the object of the book being to describe the manu¬ 
facture of cosmetics on a technical scale, and not to serve 
as a guide to the laity. 

Before, however, proceeding to details t>f preparation, 
the author will devote a little space to the general con¬ 
siderations underlying the proper application of cos¬ 
metics. 

The care of the skin has been greatly facilitated by 
nature, the numerous glands present in the cuticle all 
serving some useful purpose. The human skin is com¬ 
posed of three separate parts: the under layer or future 
skin, the,derma or true skin, and the epidermis or upper 
skin, which is,very thin, and consists for the most part 
of dead or dying dermal cells; it is continually casting 
off scale* and being recruited from the true shirf. 

The, skin oentnins .various extraneous structures, such 
as the sweat glands, which eject their well-known secre¬ 
tion ; the fat glands, whose function it is to keep the skin 
covered with a layer of fat, and thereby soff, shiny, and 
Wpplfil Md, finally, the so-caljed hair bulbs forming the 
•eiljrfiie hairs'. 
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llw chief task in ther rational care of the akin is to 
keep the saM glands constantly in good health and work¬ 
ing order, lliis end is attained by the employment of 
various preparations, which, in addition to maintaining 
the general well-being of the body, also impart bloom to 
the skin itself. 

Personal beauty is really nothing more than the per¬ 
fectly normal development of the face uud body during 
complete health, and therefore the product of regular 
structure and normal function of the body. However, 
just as the health may be disturbed by the most divergent 
causes, so also can the skin, the seat of external beauty, 
<be affected by alterations and diseases, which may exert 
such an injurious influence thereon as to unfavourably 
change the whole external appearance. 

This is where the task of cosmetics comes into opera¬ 
tion, to supply preparations suitable for the rational cure 
and beautifying of the skin. 

Pure glyetrin is a substance having an extremely pro¬ 
tective action dh the skin, which it renders white, smooth, 
supple, and lustrous; in fact, sunburnt skin cannot be 
restored to its original light colour so quickly by any 
other means—except hydrogen peroxide—as by glycerin. 
The best method of using glycerin is as a wash, equal 
parts of viscous glycerin and orange-flower water—or 
Ame other aromatic water with a fine perfume—being 
' mixed together and coloured rose-red by a very small 
quantity • of fuchsine. Concentrated glycerin is ,unsuit- 
able for use as a wash, because it absorbs imoisture from 
the skin, and produces a sensation of burning or heat! 

In such* cSses where the preparation is not neSessarily 
liquid, but may be of the consistence of ointment, the 
glyoerin may be advantageously replaced by petroleum 
jelly or lanolin. * 

In addition to ordinary soap, the so-called emulsions, 
pastes, vegetable milks, and cremes form.excellent means 

for improviflg the skin; in fact, they are, in tome respects, 
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superior to soups, since they contain substances which 
have nit only a cleansing action, like soaps‘of all kinds, 
• but also rsnder the skin lighter, dearer, and softer. 

It is a frequent practice to draw a distinction between 
two groups of emulsions, namely, emulsions consisting of 
masses which, when brought into contact with water, 
exhibit the property of emulsifying in that liquid; and 
true emulsions, which already contain tils' necessary 
water, and therefore exhibit the characteristic milky 
appearance. The difference between the two, however, 
is very slight, consisting merely in the larger or smaller 
content of water; so that they may all be dealt with under 
one beading. 

The milkiness of emulsions on being brought into con¬ 
tact with water is due to the circumstance that they 
contain, in addition to fat, substances possessing the pro¬ 
perty of converting the fat into exceedingly fine drops, 
as a result of which the entire liquid acquires the peculiar 
milky appearance. As a glance through the microscope 
will show, cows milk (and that of other animals) con¬ 
sists of a perfectly clear liquid containing the fat drops 
—butter globules—in suspension, the white colour of the 
milk being the result of the difference between the refrac¬ 
tive property of these globules and that of the clear 
liquid. 

Whereas voaps always contain a certain quantity of 
free alkali, the emulsions are almost, if not quite, desti¬ 
tute of Aids class of substance, and therefore, whilst 
shewing the eftansing properties of soap, are without its 
drawbacks. Consequently they are exceedingly adapted 
for the core of the skin, to which, when applied regularly, 
they impart a warnf, fresh tint, as well as smoothness 
and delicacy. 

Glycerin is & material of special value in f the prepara¬ 
tion of emulsions, not merely because of its property of 
softening, the s^Kin, but also on account of its capacity 
for dissolving polouring matters, so that it acts as »■ 
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beautifier in the true sense of the word; skin th^t ha| 
been sunburnt ever so badly is turjed quite white again 
in a surprisingly short space of time by th# use of 
glycerin. In addition, glycerin retards the decomposition 
of preparations, and helps to retain them unchanged 
during prolonged storage. 

The value of this latter property should on no account 
be underestimated, since all emulsions are particularly 
liable to decompose and turn rancid, owing to their con¬ 
tent of finely divided fat. Complete exclusion of air, and 
storage at a low temperature, form the sole means, under 
ordinary circumstances, of retarding rancidity, which is 
accompanied by the disengagement of an unpleasant 
smell that cannot be masked by any perfume; but an 
addition of glycerin to any emulsion will at the same time 
render it more stable, thanks to the antiseptic action of 
the glycerin itself. 

Another preservative which has long been known, and 
which is exceedingly powerful in this respect,—barley i 
per cent, being sufficient for the purpose,—is salicylic 
acid; this substance preventing decomposition of any 
kind, rancidity among others. This acid, being harmless, 
and without either taste or smell, can be used whether it 
is necessary to oppose the destructive influence exerted 
by air, ferments, etc., on different substances. Whereas 
it firas formerly the practice to prepare emulsisns in only 
small quantities at a time,—sufficient for a few weeks,— 
it is now possible, thanks to the preservative properties 
of salicylic acid, to make the emulsions on i large scale 
and store them for a long period, without fqpr of 
deterioration. 

The only fats used for the preparatidn of emulsions! are 
fatty oil of almonds, olive oil (both obtained by pressure), 
and lard. The almond oil can be advantageously pre¬ 
pared by pressing crushed almonds; the fresh almond 
shreds also And employment, in cosmetics. ‘.The olive off 
jpd lard musf be purified in a most careful, manner, by 
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warming for ait hour with about a tenfold volume of 
water, containing soap in the proportion of 1 part per' 
100 parts of the fat under treatment. The fat is after¬ 
wards washed 5 or 6 times with fresh quantities of clean 
warm water, until the washings have a neutral reaction, 
and do not colour either red litmus paper blue, or blue 
litmus paper red—the one reaction indicating the presence 
of free alkali (soap), and the other that of free fatty acids 
and therefore the existence of rancidity in the fat. Both 
of these would injure the quality of the product, more 
especially rancidity; and it is therefore essential that the 
fat should be perfectly neutral to test paper. 

The so-called meals and pastes consist of the meal of 
vegetable substances containing fat, and exhibiting the 
property of forming an emulsion with water. They are 
frequently used as washes, and, being free from the 
smallest trace of alkali, form the most delicate of all such 
preparations, and are specially adapted fo^j washing the 
face and delicate hands. • 

The various kinds of vegetable milk are nothing more' 
than emulsions, already containing sufficient water to 
give them a milky appearance. They are employed direct 
as washes. Owing to their larger proportion of water, 
they are more liable to decomposition than the prepara¬ 
tions already mentioned, the fats being extremely sus¬ 
ceptible to'fermentation,—rancidity,—which condition is 
further favoured by the extreme fineness of division. 

To improve the keeping properties of these prepara¬ 
tions, an addition may be made of 5-10 per cent, of 
glycerin, which at the same time increases«their cosmetic 
value; equally to be recommended is an addition of J per 
cen£ of salicylic acid, which will prolong the stability 
indefinitely. _ Each of the vegetable milks is compounded 
On the basis? of a mixture of soap, wax, spermaceti,, and 
some aromatic -water, on which latter the specific name 
•f the finished preparation Usually depend;. This com¬ 
position it for the purpose of maintaining in euipenstat 
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the fatty vegetable substance—almond meal, pistachio 
meal, etc.—Which is the cause of the milky appearance 
of the liquid. 

'the cremes, whilst similar in constitution to the emul¬ 
sions and vegetable milks, differ from these latter in their 
thicker consistence, which renders them suitable for rub¬ 
bing into the skin. The cremes are really salves, scented 
witn some Veil-known perfume, after which they are 
called, hat is the chief component of these mixtures, 
and, being capable of imparting fulness and softness to 
the skin, is the cause of their hygienic influence. A pro- 
porly prepared creme should have the consistence of 
freshly solidified wax, but give way, like pomatum, when 
pressed by the finger. The efficacy and beautiful trans¬ 
parent appearance of a creme can be improved by an 
addition of very thick glycerin; but this must be made 
with care, otherwise the mass will lack the proper con¬ 
sistence. 

The preparation of cold cream entails the mixing of 
wax, spermaceti, and almond oil with an aromatic water 
and a perfume. The first stage is easy enough, the wax 
and spermaceti being simply melted together at the 
lowest possible temperature, and then incorporated with 
tho almond oil by stirring. It is, however, more difficult 
to .combine this basis with the rest of the components; 
the aromatio water is poured in, as a thin stteam, with 
continued stirriDg, and it is only when the contents of 
the basin have become homogeneous that the perfufne is 
added, this being done quickly, and the still fluid mass 
poured at once into the vessel in which it is to betkept. 
Since the introduction of Chinese gelatine, however, the 
preparation of.cold cream has been ’greatly facilitated, 
was, spermaceti, or paraffin being entirely dispensed with 
and replaced hg Chinese gelatine, made up ioto a solution 
that will give the required consistence when it sets, and 
containing a «mall quantity*' of salicylic acid, to prevent 
ianeidlty. This gives a cold cream resembling marble or 
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dlabasfcr. These preparations are usually packed in 
decorative urns or porcelain vases, closed with ground 
stoppers or tinfoil-covered corks to prevent rancidity. 
The perfume must always be added last of all, and not 
until the mass hus already been cooled down to solidifica¬ 
tion point, since, if added earlier, there is certain to be 
u good deal lost by evaporation. 

The hair requires a certain care and preservation. It 
may be laid down as a general rule that the use of sharp 
combs and brushes for the hair should be entirely avoided, 
dustic combs and soft brushes alone being suitable for 
the purpose. The use of ordinary water for damping the 
hair is also to be deprecated, more particularly because 
hair moistened in this wuy soon disengages an objection¬ 
able smell. Furthermore, the immoderate plastering of 
the hair with fats and oils should be avoided, the natural 
fat in the hair itself being usually sufficient to keep it 
smooth ; and even when this is not the case„as frequently 
happens, all that iR necessary is a corresponding supple¬ 
mentary addition of oily mutter. In such event the hair 
should be frequently cleansed with a lukewarm wash to 
remove the fat, which has a tendency to clog thereon 
along with dust and dirt. It is impossible, to warn too 
strongly against a too frequent use of cold water,—sueh 
as washing thp hair daily with cold water,—since tjiis 
practice wifi inevitably result in baldness. In very many 
cascade employment of fat may be entirely superseded 
by moistening the hair and roots with glycerin twice a 
week. A suitable application of glycerin will also remove 
the tftiublesome scurf on the scalp. Beyoad this, all 
modelling with the hair should be avoided by all who are 
desirous of preserving this growth. Dyeing the hair, even 
with the mojst harmless materials, and singeing the hair, 
are both highly injurious. The growth and v&ll-being of 
the hair are furthered by the use of a pervious head 
severing, and*by leaving the Bead bpre in th%hot weather. 

The therapeutics of baldness—which appears to be eon- , 
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tinualiy ou the increase—is not yet complete, rfbtwith- 
standing the extensive and comprehensive experiments 
that have been made of late years. In many cases of 
baldness among females, it ‘is not improbable that the 
cause may be traced to a neurotic condition, whilst in 
other instances everything points to a parasitic origin of 
the disease^ To this class belongs undoubtedly the typi¬ 
cal Alopecia areata, which-has been definitely proved to 
be transmittable from one individual to another; conse¬ 
quently, the best treatment of this disease is of an anti- 
parasitic character. The important treatment introduced 
by Lassar must bo regarded as of this cluss; daily wash¬ 
ing the hair for several minutes with coal-tar soap—or 
with sodium carbonate, 15'0; potassium carbonate, lfl’0; 
medicinal soap, TO'O; rose water up to 200 parts,—fol¬ 
lowed by rinsing and drying. Following this treatment, 
the iiair is rubbed with a 0'2 per cent, solution of corrosive 
subiimute, then with absolute alcohol containing |-1 per 
cent, of uaphtltol, and finally with 2 per cent, salicylol. 
In addition, Lassar recommends first rubbing the roots 
of the hair with a paste composed of B-nuphthol, JO'O; 
flowers of sulphur, -lO'O; yellow petroleum jelly, 20'0; 
green soap, 2.V0 parts. Then, after five to thirty minutes, 
25 per cent, ehrysurobiu-lanolin is rubbed in with a 
pointed brush, the shin of the scalp being afterwards im¬ 
pregnated with tar oil, which is washed off with coal-tar 
soap. The head is then washed with the above ^solution 
of sublimate and naphthol alcohol, and oihyl with 2 per 
cent, salicylol or 2 per cent, salicyl-petroleum jelly. "A 
pomade composed of lanolin or horse fat, containing 2 per 
cent, of turpentine, is applied at night. Lassar doe^v not 
hold a very high opinion on the utility of galvanic treat¬ 
ment, iodine tincture, or formalin, though, he does not 
deny they mag occasionally be of service. Perhaps, also, 
the Finaen light treatment may have a favourable effect 
on this complaint. 

Mention should also be made of Jacksorf’s recommen- 
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dations tor the cure of the hair, these being particularly 
a propot in cases where the hair has a tendency to fall 
out, as it often does after fevers. The scalp should be 
rubbed, once or twice a week, with a pomatum contain¬ 
ing 1 gram of precipitated sulphur and HO of cold cream, 
the hair being washed every two or three weeks, and 
oiled as soon as dry. Washing the hair too 'often is 
injurious. The best soaps to use for this purpose are the 
liquid kinds, e.g., an alcoholic solution of Sapo viridis. 
It is important that the hair should be oiled after every 
washing, in order to prevent it getting too dry. When 
the hair is naturally poor in fat, it should be treated, at 
least once a week, with a hair oil that does not easily 
turn rancid. The hair may be cut as often as desired, 
but should not on any account be singed. 

The basis of every hair pomade is some fat or other, 
which is scented with an agreeable perfume, and occa¬ 
sionally coloured. The fats most in use for |his purpose 
are lard, beef marrow, tallow, olive oil, apd almond oil, 
to which is added—of course, only in the case of solid 
fats—a certaiu quantity of paraffin, spermaceti, or wax, 
or better still Chinese gelatine, in order to improve the 
consistence of the pomade. Complete purity of the fat 
is essential, only absolutely neutral—acid-free—fat being 
permissible; whereas any that contains even a trace of 
rancidity—fr?je fatty acid— is entirely precluded, on 
account pf the penetrating smell appertaining to many of 
these acids. t 

Bersch gives the following recipe for preparing pure fats 
for thiB*purpose. The fat is melted, with about a three¬ 
fold quantity of water, in a bright iron, or, better still, 
enamelled vessel, tire water containing an addition of 
1 per cent, of,alum and 1 per cent, of common salt, both 
calculated on*the weight of the fat. The njixture of fat 
and water is worked about with a broad, flat paddle, 
though better results are obtained £om a starring appa¬ 
ratus attached* to the melting pan, and, after the mass 
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has been left alone lor some time, the fatty coagplum js 
skimmed off the surface. When a small pump is avail¬ 
able, the operation can be considerably accelerated by‘ 
pumping the fat and water out of the pan, and allowing 
the mixture to return in the form of a fine spray. 

When fat that is already partly affected with rancidity 
has to be purified for cosmetic purposes, the alum men- 
tjpned above should be replaced by a | per cent, solution 
of caustic soda. 

After the fat has been treated sufficiently with water, 
it must be washed, in order to completely remove the 
substances employed in its purification. Formerly this 
washing was performed in a manner resembling the 
grinding of oil colours, the fat being spread on a flat plate 
and rubbed with a muller, in a stream of water flowing 
from a vessel above the plate, until purified. At present 
this expensive process has been replaced by a mechanical 
operation, tlfe fat being treated with water in a vertical 
mill. 

It sometimes happens that, even when the greatest 
care has been bestowed on the purifying of the fat, the 
pomades prepared therefrom become rancid on prolonged 
storage, a circumstance that may seriously damage the 
reputation of the manufacturer. Fortunately, two sub- 
sfances are known to possess the property,of retarding 
the rancidity of fats, namely, salicylic acid and benzoin. 
Consequently, both these substances are largely’used as 
preservatives in the preparation of cosmetics, especiajly 
for pomades. An addition of 1-5 parts of solid salicylic 
acid per mil. will suffice to attain the desired object, 
while in the case of benzoin about SO grams are taken 
per litre of fat. This resin is almost completely soluble 
in fat, and imparts to the latter an odour oftvanilla. For 
the finest pomades, use is made of sublimed benzoin in 
tiie proportion of 10-15 grams per litre of ^at. 

The eare of the buccal cavity and teeth is a matter of 
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eijormo|s importance, and the preparations employed in 
this connection also belong to the domain of cosmetic 
technology! 

It is essential that the mouth and teeth should be kept 
perfectly clean, a result impossible of accomplishment 
without the use of suitable mouth-washes and tooth- 
powders. In order to effectually combat the numerous 
bacteria peopling the buccal cavity, as well atfto prevent 
the decomposition of residual organic matters iff the mouth 
and to destroy same, antiseptic mouth-washes must be 
employed. At the first glance, salicylic acid would 
appear to he most suitable for this purpose, both on 
account of its general harmlessness and its predominant 
antiseptic properties. Nevertheless, it cannot be recom¬ 
mended at all, its decalcifying action on the teeth pre¬ 
cluding its use. An experience of many years has con¬ 
vinced the author that the best of all mouth-washes is an 
alcoholic solution of thymol, dropped into water. One 
gram of thymol is dissolved in 30 grams of rectified spirit 
and kept as a slock solution. Nor use, 10-15 drops are 
placed in a glassful of .water, and the mixture is held in 
the mouth for a short time, and the mouth finally rinsed 
out with the same. It is highly advisable to repeat this 
treatment both in the morning, after each meal, and 
again at night before retiring to rest. Inveterate smokers 
desiring to free their breath from the taint of tobacco 
smoke, can cleanse the buecal cavity with a very dilute 
solution "hf potassium permanganate, a couple of crystals 
of this salt bdlng dissolved in a small glass of water—to 
which ij imparts a rose-coloured tint. With this solution, 
which does not brown the teeth, the mouth is rinsed out 
seveirtl times. • 

' In connection with the care of the teeth, the greatest 
errors are met with in the choice of tooth powders. Such 
powders as contain any attritive substances, like pumice, 
and even charj^ial, should be. avoided. In their normal 
condition, human teeth are covered Vith a hard lustrous 
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mass of Vitreous character, the so-called enamel,{which 
offers great resistance to the action of acids or putrefying 
substances. On the other hand, this ehamel is very 
sensitive to sudden changes of temperature, and is easily 
cracked, thus admitting acid or putrefactive substances 
to thg interior of the teeth, and effecting their destruc¬ 
tion. The’true internal substance of the teeth consists 
of a porous mass of bone, which is easily destroyed; and 
when this takes place the whole of the teeth are com¬ 
pletely spoilt. Tooth powder containing pumice acts on 
the teeth like a file, quickly wearing away the enamel 
and exposing the perishable internal substance. Char¬ 
coal, it is true, possesses valuable disinfectant properties, 
but this advantage soon disappears when it is remem¬ 
bered that charcoal always contains certain quantities of 
silica, i.r., a substance capable of scratching glass, and 
one that must inevitably wear away the enamel of the 
teeth if used«continuously for cleaning them. 

According tosthc author’s long experience, the beat 
tooth powder is one composed exclusively of levigated 
chalk, perfumed with a few drops of oil of peppermint. 
It is, however, necessary to see that the brush used is 
not too hard. This chalk powder, applied to the inside 
and outside of the teeth with a soft brush, will clean 
them thoroughly, and the peppermint oil is refreshing 
anti enlivening, . 

Experiments on the value of mouth washes have been 
performed by T)r. Karl Boese. The subject of the" esc peri 
ments was fed in the morning on coffee and bread, the 
mouth being sfchen rinsed for one minute with a ^terile 
solution of common salt and peptone, at blood tempera¬ 
ture. One tenth of a c.c. of this solution was then exam¬ 
ined for the presence of micro-organisms, the result being 
that a single (Jose of the rinsing liquid was*tmnd to con¬ 
tain from 10 to 800 millions of bacteria. This first rinsing 
was followed^ by a rinsing with the mouth .wash under 
examination. It waa’finally ascertained by the expert 
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iaenthr that the mofts healthy the teeth and till stronger 
the muscles of the mouth, the larger the proportion of 
bacteria gainmg access to the stomach. 

According to these experiments, the strongest anti¬ 
septic is b mopth wash consisting of water containing 
benzoic acid and corrosive sublimate; this, however*.being 
poisonous, is not suitable for daily use. Formaldehyde 
has no effoct, a result to which its ready decomposibility 
largely contributes. Consequently, the preparation 
known as kosmin, the chief ingredient of which is formal • 
dehyde, does not possess the value claimed for it. 

Eau de Botot does neither good nor harm. Salicylic 
acid is injurious, owing to its decalcifying action on the 
teeth. A better preparation is the one known as Odol, 
on account of its content of salol. 

Ah excellent, disinfecting, simple, and perfectly harm¬ 
less mouth wash is afforded by 40 per cent, alcohol. This 
considerably widens the small blood vessels ,pf the mucous 
membrane, and in this manner increases metabolism. 
This artificial circulation of the blood dissipates conges¬ 
tion in diseased gums, and restores the same to health. 

The class of skin-beautifying preparations comprises 
rouge, preparations for concealing discoloured portions of 
the skin (freckles, moles), that would otherwise spoil the 
complexion, and the toilet powders used to impart white¬ 
ness and smoothness to the Bkin. - 

To^take the rouges first, the use of these preparations 
can bhly be recommended to a limited extent. For 
theatrical purposes, rouge is indispensable. In the first 
place the rouge should not contain any ingredient injuri¬ 
ous to the-stin; and, secondly, any preparation of this 
kind must be removed as quiokly as possible, because it 
choices the pores of the skin. 

The preffttrations employed to remoye or' conceal 
freckles and moles seem to be of a very dubious charac¬ 
ter. fiera, also, it should again he emphasised that the 
preparations ought n<St to contain any in gre d ito t l uf c 



dangerous character. With regard to others, the fnanur 
lecturer of these cosmetic# has to face the point already 
referred to, namely, the use of materials he feels to be 
worthless; nevertheless, he must comply with the 
demand, if his business is to prosper. 

Toilet powders are mostly of an innocuous character, 
and are applied to the skin by means of a powder-puff or 
a hare's foot. For the most part they consist of some 
kind of starch and powdered steatite, suitably perfumed, 
and often coloured us well. The kind of starch used is 
immaterial; rice, wheat, and potato atarch all serve the 
same purpose, provided they are sufficiently white and 
finely powdered. The better the powder is rubbed into 
the skin, the whiter does the latter become, and the less 
is the powder noticeable. 

According to the author’s experience, the best face 
powder for keeping the skin clean, especially in the case 
of persons v#ho perspire freely, is salicylic acid dusting 
■powder. 

As an appendix, consideration may be devoted to hair 
dyes, depilatories, and preparations designed to impart 
strength and gloss to the hair. 

So far as hair dyes are concerned, it should be remarked 
that the production of any given huir dye is often only 
a question of fashion. The same fundamental rule must 
be followed in this case as in those already, discussed, 
namely, that no injurious materials should be employed. 
In using hair dyes, it is essential, especially in fhe case 
of such as consist of two portions, to first free the hair 
from grease, «inee the chemicals employed do noj Btick 
cm an oily surface. In dyeing the hair, it is advisable to 
use a dilute solution first, and if tfiis does not produce 
the desired shade, the operation should bo repeated; 
whereas it m^y happen that, by using the*€ye in a con- - 
pentrated condition, the colour produced will not resemble 
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effect^! either by washing the hair once or twice with 
soap, or with a dilute solution of soda. The hair must 
then be allowed to become thoroughly dry before apply¬ 
ing the dye. 

Depilatories are easily prepared, and are certain in 
their action, the substance of the hair being quickly 
destroyed. Of course, no injurious ingredients must be 
used. At the same time, it should be remembered that 
the effect of those preparations is, and can only be, tlhe 
same as thut of shaving, namely, to promote the after¬ 
growth of the hair treated; and a person who once com¬ 
mences to use depilatories is obliged to continue the 
practice at diminishing intervals. The. only means yet 
known of effectually removing hair permanently is by 
electrical treatment, and the operation is too complicated 
and difficult to be successfully attempted except by a 
skilled medical man. 

Wax pomades, stick pomades, or bandolines, serve to 
stiffen the hair. The active ingredients aire wax, sperma¬ 
ceti, tragacanth, and gum arabie. 

Brilliantines, or preparations for imparting gloss to the 
hair, consist chiefly of glycerin, suitably scented, and 
coloured light red or violet in order to improve the appear¬ 
ance. Since the aniline dyes are generally harmless, and 
at the same time soluble in glycerin, they are used for 
this purpose. 



CHAPTER VI 

Mouth W ashes and Tooth Pastes 

Ji’ORMAiilN Mouth Wash and Tooth Paste. As b 
substitute for kosiuiu. the former is prepared iu the 
follow nig maimer: — 

Fifty grains of formalin—40 per cent, formaldehyde— 
are dissolved in UXIO grains of pure alcohol, then tritu¬ 
rated with 200 grams of tincture of benzoin, 00 grams of * 
myrrh tincture, 3 grams of peppermint oil. 2 grams of 
aniseed oil, 1 gram of oil of cinnamon, 15 drops of Ceylon 
cinnamon ml, and 2 grams of cochineal, tire whole being 
then intimately mixed and filtered. 

Formalin tooth paste is prepared by triturating 30 
grams of formalin with 1000 grams of purest levigated 
chalk, then adding 200 grains of powdered \iolet root, 
50 grams of magnesium carbonate, 100 grams of snap 
powder, 10 grams of peppermint oil, 2 grams ol bergamot 
qjl, and 1 gram of eitronella oil, the whole being then 
mixed up to form a paste with about 700 grains of 
chemically pure glycerin. ^ 

Instead of 10 grams of peppermint oil, Jialf tlmt quan¬ 
tity may he taken, in conjunction with 3 grains of 
menthol. • • • 

An Antiseptic Mouth Wash, wlpch is said to retain its 
properties indefinitely, has been described by Huchard. 
It consists of a series of antiseptic substances, any of 
which taken separately would suffice, namely— 

Crystallised boric add ... ' , < 0 grams. 

.Eaealyptil . ' . 10 gram. 


Hi 
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Sale* ... * . 

Menthol... 

... 2 0 grams. 

... 0'2S gram. 

Thymol!.. 

... 01 „ 

Alcohol ... 

... 100 0 „ 

This can be scented according to taste, and coloured red 
with cochineal. 

The same author has also given the following recipe 

for a Salol Tooth Powder:— 

* 

Salol 

40 grams. 

Calcium phosphate 

... 200 

Calcium carbonate 

... 200 

Magnesium carbonate 

... 200 

Sodium bicarbonate 

... 150 


This is scented with peppermint nil. 

Trohmann (a Berlin dentist) recommends the following 
soap for brushing the teeth:—Thymol, 0'25; ratanhia 
extract, l’O in 6'0 of hot glycerin; calcined magnesia, 
0'5; sodium biborate, 4’0; medicinal soap sufficient to 
make the whole up to SO’O; peppermint oil, 10. 

This soap should be used after dining, and pgain before 
retiring for the night. By altering the proportions of the* 
sodium biborate and soup, the same recipe may be also 
made up as a tooth powder. 

A stable aqueous solution of thymol is prepared by 
Hermite by adding caustic soda and tartaric acid to a 
0 0S per cent, solution of thymol in witter, this strength 
being quite sufficient for antiseptic purposes. One gram 
each of thyn&ol, tartaric acid, and pure, dry caustic soda 
is dissolved in a minimum of warm water, and the solu¬ 
tion diluted with distilled water to 2 litres. It.will remain 
clear for any longth of time. 

A Eucalyptus Tooth Baste may be prepared from 160 
grams of precipitated chalk,—levigated chalk,—46 grams 
of soap powder, 46 grams of wheat starch, 1 gram of 
carmine, 30 drops of peppermint oil, 30 drops of geranium 
oil, 80 drops b'i eucalyptus oil, 12 drops of dove oil, and 
12 drops of aniseed oh, mixed together and made into a 
■,Pf*t<i ffith .* mixture of glycerin smd alb^td ^d^al 
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BAD ANATHBR1NB 

Guaiacum wood ... 

... ... ... 10i grams. 

Myrrh ... 

. 250 „ 

Cloves ... 

. 150 

Santal wood 

.150 

Cinnamon 

. 50 „ 

Alcohol ... 

4 litres. 

Rosewater 

. 9 „ 

Mace Oil... 

5 grams. 

Roseoiff.. 

. 5 .. 

Cinnamon oil 

5 .. . 

The solids are digested 

with the alcohol, the ethereal oils 


are dissolved in the filtered liquid, and the rose water is 


added last. 

BAD DE HOTOT 

This tooth tincture is prepared in different ways, the 
moBt highly appreciated being those from the French 
and English recipes. An ingredient often used in their 
preparation is ratanhia root, from Kranieria triandra, a 
plant indigenous to South America. The root is long, 
about as thfelc as a quill, rounded in shape, and with a 
strongly astritigent taste. The alcoholic extract is 
coloured red. 


(a) French recipe— 




Aniseed ... 



280 grams. 

Cochineal 



... 20 „ 

Mace 



10 „ 

Cloves ... 



10 „ 

Cinnamon 



... 80 „ 

Peppermint oil 

... r ... 


20 „ 

Alcohol ... 



• 8 litres. 

fa) English recipe— 




Cedar essence 



4 Htrgs. 

Myrrh essence 



...• 1 litre. 

Ratanhia essence 

... 


1 „ 

Lavender oil 

... 


20 grams, 

Pepper&iift oil 

... 


30 •„ 

Rose oil ... 

. 


10 „ 

EAU DE BORATE 

DE POTABSE 

(borax tooth tincture) 

Borax 



... 160 grams. 

Myrrh ... 

... 


...•’ 160 ,. 

Red santal Vood 



. 160 „ 

Sugar ... 

... ... 


... 160 „ 

Eau de Cologne 

... .a 


■> . 1 litre. 

.Atoohcsl, 

'Witter ... 



... 3 litres. 

...» 1| „ " 
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Tlie sfciils src digested with the alcohol, the eau de. 
Cologne l*>ing then added, followed by the water in 
which the sugar and borax have previously dissolved. 
Finally, the whole is filtered. 

BAU HI! PERMANGANATE DK POTASSH (POTASSIUM 
PERMANGANATE WATER) 

Potassium permanganate ... ... ... J00 grams. 

Distilled water ... ... ... ... 5 litres. 

The potassium permanganate dissolves readily in the dis¬ 
tilled water, and gives a beautiful violet solution, a few 
drops of which are added to a glass of water at the time 
of using. After the month has been cleansed with this 
solution, a little peppermint water is preferably used for 
brushing the teeth, On linen and other stuffs, as well 
ns on the skin itself, the above mouth wash leaves brown 
stains, which can only be removed by the aid of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 


EAT) DE SAI.VIA (SAGE WATER) 

Lemon oil ... ... ... ■■■ d0 grams. 

Sage oil ... ... ... ... ■ ■ 50 ,, 

Alcohol. 1 litre. 

Water ... ... ... ... ... 4 litres. 

The ethereal oils are dissolved in the alcohol, and the 
solution is united with the Avater. 


KAU 1)1! VIOLETTES (\TOLET WATER)- 


Violet root essence 

. 1 litre. 

Eaude roses, triple 

. 1 „ 

Alcohol ... 

t 1 

Oil of bitter almonds 

... ... 5 grams. 

Nprolioil . . . i 

. *2 „ 

The Preparation of Face 

Powders and Rouges 


The machinery for manufacturing these preparations 
consists of a series of apparatus disposed in such a manner 
that the ingredients can be conveyed from one part to 
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another by means of worm conveyors. The mofciv^ power 
is supplied by a 4-h.p. eleotro-motor. 

In making Lanolin or U ukase Town Kit, the modus 
operandi is as follows; — 

The lanolin or fat is placed in a copper vessel, situated 
at one side uud connected with the main apparatus, and 
is therein'heated to meltiug point—30-40° C.—by means 
of hot water, which surrounds the entire apparatus. 
When this point is reached, the fat is drawn up into a 
cylinder in the top of the apparatus, by lifting a plunger, 
a tap in tlie bottom being then closed in order to prevent 
the fat flowing buck into the heating pan. On allowing 
the piston to descend, by its own weight and that of the 
loaded piston-rod to which it is attached, the fat is 
forced through a perforated false bottom or siove, • 
situated between the cylinder and the lower part of the 
apparatus, and is delivered into the latter in the form 
of tine spray. To ensure the intimate admixture of this 
spray with a •portion of the dry powder, the latter is 
carried from a vertical storage cylinder by means of a 
worm conveyor, from which it is blown into the apparatus 
by the aid of a fan, as a fine dust, through two orifices 
in the mixing chamber. 

The progress of this operation eau be followed by look¬ 
ing through a small window in the lower part of the 
apparatus. The mixture of fat and powder falling to the 
bottom is set in motion, by stirrers driven from below, 
to break up any balls of powder that may have* formed. 
At the end of three to four hours tho mixture is with¬ 
drawn and transferred to another mixing chamber behind 
the fan, where it is treated with ether, to enable the fat 
to take up a further ipiantity of powder. When thf ether 
has been evaporated, there remains a fine powder, forming 
the basis ofyhe cosmetic in question. 

This fatty powder is next mixed wijh the numerous 
ingredients Jiy mechanical ‘means, and transported, ou t a 
worm conveyor fed ‘by a hopper, to a horizontal drum on 
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the rig|ft of the fan, where the different ingredients are 
united to ^ homogeneous powder by means of two large 
rollers, one of which is closely set with short bristles, 
the other being of fluted wood. The rollers run in oppo¬ 
site directions. On the inner walls of the drum are 
arranged fan-shaped shovels, which return the materials 
to the rollers several hundred times in succession. Ab 
soon as this treatment is completed, the contents of the 
drum are automatically transferred to a centrifugal sift¬ 
ing machine, situated directly underneath and covered 
with fine gauze. 

The powder passing through the meshes of this machine 
falls into un adjaeent worm conveyor, and is delivered, 
in an upward direction, on to plush rollers, which impart 
■ softness and tractabiiity to the powder. Thence it falls 
through a funnel-shaped tube, and, after being scented, 
is packed in tins or boxes for sale. By means of this 
machine about 5 cwt. of powder can be manufactured in 
a day (ten hours). ' 

The machine for preparing Duv Bough Baste is fed 
with the rouge powder through a funnel, which delivers 
the powder into a hollow iron body, from which a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of rouge is discharged at each stroke of 
the machine to fill a hollow chamber corresponding in 
size and shape with the block of rouge paste to be manu¬ 
factured. In this chamber the powder is subjected to 
the simultaneous pressure of two pistons, acting from 
above and below respectively, which compress it into a 
solid lump, and at the same time impress it with the 
desired,design or marks on the upper* side.' Baring the 
return stroke of the machine, the compressed block falls 
out of* the mould, and is then removed and packed into 
boxes, etc. 

* Starch is used for toilet purposes under various names, 
either alone or nyxed with perfumes or colouring matters. 
A|t manner o i fanqy names are bestowed op these pre¬ 
parations; Blanc vegetal, Poudre dtf Steal, Poudre de 
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Biz, etc., ail meaning the same thing, namelj, weH- 
washed potato-starch powder. This latter, tin fact, is* 
the only form of starch used fcp toilet preparations, the 
so-called rice powder being merely potato starch that has 
been well washed by levigation. Wheat starch is unsuit¬ 
able for the purpose, owing to the cohesion of the indi¬ 
vidual granules. Starch may be scented with any 
desired perfume, but preference is given to such as are 
most lasting, violet root being in special favour. 

Starch may be scented direct by mixing it with pow¬ 
dered violet root. It is, however, difficult to reduce the 
violet root to such a fine state of division as is required 
for the purpose in view, to render tho granules indis¬ 
tinguishable from those of starch. For finer goods it is 
» therefore preferable to perfume the starch with the scent 
of the violet roots, without bringing it in contact with 
the cellular matter of the root. ThiR object is attained 
by extractfng > the perfume from the root by treating it 
with alcohol in a dosed vessel for several weeks, the 
solvent then acquiring the agreeable odour of the root. 
On employing this alcoholic solution to sprinkle a quan¬ 
tity of starch powder, and leaving the latter to dry, the 
solvent evaporates, leaving behind the volatile oil. The 
perfumed starch must, however, be packed at once into 
rins or tightly closed boxes, since the scented oil of violet 
root soon loses its aroma when exposed to the air, and 
is converted into an inodorous substance. 

The same process is applied to the sefinting of starch 
with other gerfumes, the odorous vegetable matter being 
extracted with alcohol, and the solution employed to 
moisten the starch. Many perfumes are obtainable in 
a pure state, such as caraway-seed oil, lemon oil, berga¬ 
mot oil, etc., and these when converted ipto an alcoholic 
solution are‘used to sprinkle the starch spread out in a 
thin layer. 

Toilet sttreh is also frequently coloured, usually rid, 
ttterder to impart a delicate red tint to die skin. *Orily 
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very fine red colouring matters arc suitable for this pur- 
*pose; and fmre carmine and finest madder lake arc most 
esteemed. In order to secure the most intimate possible 
admixture with the starch it is necessary to add the 
finely divided colouring matter by degrees, each portion 
being well triturated with the starch, and the whole 
finally united and shaken up in a large wdoden box. 
Where large quantities are to he manufactured, it is 
advisable to effect the mixing in n rotary drum until the 
starch appears to he of a uniform colour throughout. 

Starch that has been coloured red is frequently scented 
as well, the perfume in this ease being imparted by the 
oil of geranium rose, which 1ms a very delicate odour, 

, resembling true oil of roses. Such scented coloured 
starches are sold under names like Hose Powder, Poudre 
de Pi/ a la Pose, Pornh'p des Fames Posee, etc. 

The preparation of good powders entails c the use of 
snow-white steatite powder, very light calcium carbonate, 
starch, and zinc white. The best flesh tints for blondes 
is obtained with carmine alone, whilst for brunettes the 
powder is coloured with Burnt limber or sienna. An 
addition of finely powdered violet root is recommended, 
since it gives the preparation a fine perfume. 

A very good powder is prepared from the following 
recipe:— ■ 

Zinc, white, 200 grams; precipitated chalk, 3000; 
steatite Powder, 500; wheat starch, 1000; essence of 

1 I 

white rose, 30; jasmine extract, 30; orange-flower ex¬ 
tract, 8P; cassia extract, 30; musk tincture,>7prams. 

The following American recipes for Face Powder are 
also worthy of attention;— 


Zinc oxide 

... 7fi prams. 

PrecioitateM 1 chalk 

or. , t 

Powdered talc (steatite) ... 

... *“16 „ 

Starch powder ... 

93 „ 


This mixture’ is soented with a sufficient Quantity of 
extract of rose*, jasmine, orange flowers, cassia, or musk. 
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2. Magnesium carbonate ... ... ... 8 grate. 

Powdered talc... ... ... ... 16 „ 

Scented with the necessary amount of rose oil? 


3. Starch 

... 7 grams. 

Rice meal 

1 „ 

Powdered talc ... 

1 „ 

Orris joot 

1 „ 

Scented thr same as No. 2. 

4. Zinc oxide 

4 grams. 

Rice meal 

14 

Precipitated chalk 

4 „ 

Powdered talc .. 

‘2 

Orris root 

a 

Scented like No. 1. 

5. Zinc oxide 

2 grams 

Orris root 

2 

Rice meal 

10 


Scented with the necessary quantity of rose oil, geranium 
oil, ylang-^lang, cumarin, or acetic ether. 


KAO 15 POWDER, WHITE 


Finest levigated zinc white ... ... 60 grams; 

Venetian talc ... ... ... ... 60 ,, 

Magnesium carbonate .. ... ... 60 „ 

Rose oil ... ... ... ... 20 drops. 

Orris oil ... ... ... ... 60 „ 


r fhe whole being intimately mixed. 


FACE POWDER, ROSE 


Above white powder ... *" 150 grams. 

Carmine ... ... ... ... 0 60 gram. 

• • 

POl'DRK DR PISTACfIF.8 (PISTACHIO POWDER? 


Pistachio meal 
Steatite 
Lavender oil 
Rose oil 
Cinnamon oil 


6 kilos. 

6 „ 

20 grams. 
.*• 15 „ 

5 „ 


The pistachio meal must, be entirely 


freedom oil, and 
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ROSE POWDER 

•« 

... 10 kilos. 

Carmine 


... 20 grains. 

Rose oil 


... 15 „ 

Santal oil 


... 15 „ 

Betiver oil 


10 „ 

Starch 

VIOLET POWDER 

... 5 kilos. 

Violet root 


5 „ 

Bergamot oil 


20 grams. 

Lemon oil 


30 „ 

Clove oil 


10 „ 

Neroli oil 


10 ,, 


SALICYLIC ACID POWDER 


Starch ... ... ... • ... 600 grams. 

Salicylic acid ... ... ... ... 10 ,, 

SKIN GLOSS 

Sodium carbonate ... ... ... 50 grams. 

Powdered spermaceti ... ..; ... 50 t , 

Starch ... ... ... 500 „ 

Bitter almond oil ... ... ... 10 ,, 

Benzoin ... ... ... ... *20 ,, 


The ingredients are intimately mixed, and then stored 
in tightly closed packages. For use, the mixture is 


stirred in with a little water. 


CALODERM 

Wheat starch ... 

2 kilos. 

Powdered almonds 

500 grams. 

Violet root 

500 „ 

Rose essence ... 

600 c.c. 

Glycerin' 

200 „ 

The whtjle is mixed to a paste, which 

is diluted with 


water before applying to the skin. 


, PATE AU MUSC, FOR WASHING THE HAND3 
Powdered white soap ... ... ... 1000 grains. 


Vrolet root 
Starch 
Lemon oil 
Neroli oil . „ 
Musk essence 
glycerin 


350 
250 
20 „ 
10 „ 
' 5 c.c. 
40 „ 
* 


The mass, is boiled until it forms a homogeneous paste, 
tad this is then packed in flat porcelain pots. 
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The Mowing preparations can be recommended as 
fulfilling their purpose, without injuring the skm in an; 
way:— 

FRENCH WHITE 

Steatite ... ... ... ... 2 kilos. 

Lemon oil ... ... ... ..i 5 grams. 

Berganfot oil ... ... ... ... 5 „ 

The steatite is reduced to the finest possible state of 
division, then levigated, dried, and scented. On account 
of its greasy character it easily sticks to the skin, and 
forms the best of all cosmetics of this class, being un¬ 
alterable in colour and without any injurious action on 
the epidermis. 

LIQUID PEARL WHITE 

Rosewater ... ... ... ... 1 litre. 

Orange flower water ... ... ... 1 ,, 

Basic bismuth nitrate ... ... ... 500 grams. 

When allowed’to stand, the bismuth nitrate settles down 
completely, leaving the supernatant liquid quite clear. 
It is therefore necessary to shake up the preparation 
before use. If left on the skin for any length of time, this 
cosmetic turns yellow, in consequence of the formation 
of black bismuth sulphide. 

LIQUID VEGETABLE ROUGE 

Ammonia ... ... ... ... GO grams. 

Carmine ... ... ... ... 35* ,, 

Esprit do roses, triple ... ... ..* 70 

Rosewater ... ... ... ... 2 litres. 

• • 

This cosmetic, which is chiefly used for colouring the 
lips, is prepared by digesting the finely powdered carmine 
with the ammonia for several days in a 4-litre flask, 
then adding the other ingredients, and leaving the whole 
to stand sftother week, with frequent shaking. After 
tite sediment has completely settled (down, the clear 
eupemataift liquid is decanted into bottW for sale. 
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( In ^rder to obtain this preparation as it should be, 
neither trouble nor expense must be spared in obtaining 
the very finest carmine procurable, this being the only 
way of producing a brilliant vivid red preparation of the 
proper shade for the lips. 

SOLID ROUGE (ROUGE EN PATE) 

I 

Carmine ... ... ... ... 30 grams. 

Talc (steatite) ... ... ... ... GOO ,, 

Gum arabic ... ... ... ... 60 ,, 

The ingredients are powdered as finely as possible, then 
intimately mixed by trituration in a porcelain mortar, 
and formed into a paste by the careful addition of water. 
This paste is packed in very shallow porcelain pots, about 
inches in internal diameter. A darker rouge, such as 
is required for the stage or for persons with brunette 
complexions, is obtuined by increasing the proportion of 
carmine. 

U 

LEAK ROUGE (ROUGE EN KEUILL'jSS) 

Circular discs, about 2 inches in diameter, are cut from 
thick, very smooth, highly satinised paper, and covered 
with a layer of carmine, the adhesion of which to the 
paper is secured by an uddition of gum arabic. For use, 
all that is necessary is to breathe on the leaf, rub it over 
with a ball of fine cotton-wool, and apply the latter to 
the face. 

VEGETABLE BLUE FOR VEINS (BLEU VEGETAL POUR 
* LES VEINES) 

Venetian chalk... ... ... ... !»0%rams. 

Berlin blue ... ... ... ... SO ,, 

Gum arabic ... ... 80 ,, 

The powdered ingredients are converted into paste with 
a little water, aijd then shaped into sticks. For use, the 
stick must be breathed u|>on, then rubbed with the rough 
side of a piece B of ( fvhite glove legtlier, and the blue veins 
traced on the skin, which has previously been coated 
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with pearl white. That a certain amount off skill* is 
necessary to produce the proper effect, g^es without 
saying. 


VEIN BLUE FOli THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 

While bole ... ... ... ... 80 grams. 

Zinc white ... ... ... ... 10 ,, 

Berligblue ... ... ... ... 10 „ 

Gum arabic ... ... ... ... 8 ,, 

l’hcse ingredients are worked up to u plustic mass with 
orange-flower water, then made into sticks, about i inch 
thick, and dried. 

HYmux.EN PEROXIDE Foil THE SKIN 

For delieate skins, hydrogen peroxide may bo "used as 
a wash, if diluted with its own volume of water, a little^ 
ammonia—1-2 drops to a dessert-spoonful—being added 
to tlie wash at the time of use. Where the hydrogen 
peroxide c#mes m contact with the skin, small bubbles 
of oxygen wilt be observed to form, whilst at the same 
time the dead rough surface of the skin will be converted 
into a white, soap-like mass. Since the peroxide destroys 
merely the dead ^portions, the smooth skin makes its 
appearance, and, being left unattached in any way, soon 
beeomesskfong and able to resist external influences. 

BIRCH LEAF AND ST. JOHN’S WORT OINTMENT 

t 

A patented preparation from the above ingredients is 
used for bums and roughness of the skin. "The half- 
unfolded young leaves of the birch trel; are extracted 
with alcohol for a week, the dark green resinous extract, 
then obtained by pressure, exhibiting the aromatic odour 
of the birch, and containing all the*efticacious constituents 
of the leaves. 

The freshly cut St. John’s wort, grfthered while in 
bloom, is digested for three weeks lyth a mixture of 
wool fat apd oil at about 40° C. The* viscous reddmli- 
brown extract recovered by pressure c#ntains all the 
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aotive iltgredients of the sap, in consequence of the 
faculty of upol fat for taking up aqueous liquids. 

The two extracts are mixed in equal proportions, and, 
on the alcohol being driven oft by evaporation, furnish a 
dark green ointment. a 




CHAPTER VII 

Haib Dyes, Depilatories, and Hair Restorers 
Preparations for Darkening the Hair 
BLACK DYES 

1, r | 1 HIS dye consists of a 2-5 per cent, solution of 
silver nitrate, supersaturated with ammonia. It 
is applied to the hair after the Jatter has been well washed 
with soap. \^hen the foregoing solution has dried on the 
hair, a second solution is applied, consisting of dilute 
alcohol containing 3-4 per cent, of pyrogallic acid, or a 
6-8 per cent, solution of potassium sulphide.. 

2. The pericarp of the cashew apple contains, in addi¬ 
tion to gallic acid, two special organic substances, one 
of which, eardol, is of oily consistence, and has a highly 
stimulative action on the Bkin; whilst the other, anacardic 
acid, which is for the most part present in the free stafS 
in the husk, does not share the injurious properties of 
eardol. To extract it from the pericarp, the latter is 
out up aqfl Jreated with ether, the solvent being driven of! 
and the residue extracted with water until the washings 
cease to give the tannic acid redfction. The residue is 
then dissolved in 15-20 parts of alcohol, and shaken up 
with freshly precipitated lead hydroxide, .quickly filtered, 
and washed with alcohol. It is advisable to exclude 
air as far as possible duqng this proclgs.. The precipi¬ 
tate consists of lead anacardate, whilst the eardol, being 
111 
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left beffind dissolved in the alcohol, is thus separated 
kfrom the aiacardic acid. On treating the precipitate 
with ammonium sulphide and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and filtering the liquid, the filtrate will contain, in addi¬ 
tion to the excess of ammonium sulphide, the anaeardic 
acid in the form of an ammonium salt. The filtrate is 
then concentrated to a small volume, and treated with 
sulphuric acid, which causes the deposition of the anqj 
cardie acid in the form of white masses which quickly 
solidify. These masses are pressed between filter paper 
and then dissolved in ammonia, the solution being soluble 
in water, and forming a hair dye. In application, the 
hair is rubbed over with this solution, and afterwards 
combed with a comb dipped in ferrous sulphate, where- 
•upon it soon assumes a'more or less black colour, which 
is fairly lasting. Anaeardic acid can also be made up into 
a pomade with vaseline or hair oil; and ferrous sulphate 
may be replaced by iron oleate as the develfiper. This 
last-named compound is obtained by the‘interaction of 
ferrous sulphate and medicinal soap. It is advisable to 
keep both the anacardia pomade and developer in tin 
tubes. 

M. Tannin Hair Di/at —(a) In n clear glass bottle— 

Powdered gall nuts ... ... ... 400 grams. 

Water. 500 ,, 

Rose wat?r ... ... ... ... 500 

The grJU nuts are boiled with the water, the boiling 
liquid being strtiined through a close cloth into the rose 
water, and filled, whilst still hot, into the bottlps, which 
should fie dosed at once. Unless filled while hot, the 
contents of the bottle# are liable to develop mould. 

((>) In a dark bottle— 

Silver nitrate ... ... ... ... V>0 grains. 

Water ... ... ... ... 1 litre, 

together with*sufficient ammonia to redissolje the pre¬ 
cipitate formed, at first, 
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4. Melanogene. —(a) In a dark bottle— 


Silver nitrate ... 

l9 gram . 

Distilled water ... 

. SO „ 

Ammonia 

. 80 „ 

(b) In a clear glass bottle— 

Pyrogallie acid ... 

1 gram. 

40 per fent. alcohol 

500 grams. 

*5. Enu d'Afriqiie.-(a) In dark bottles— 

Silver nitrate ... 

8 grams. 

Distilled water... 

. 100 „ 

(b) In elear glass bottles — 

Sodium sulphide 

8 grams. 

Distilled water... 

. 100 „ 

0. Krinochromr. — (a) In clear 

glass bottles — 

Pyrogallic acid ... 

10 grams. 

Distilled water ... 

. 180 „ 

Alcohol 

• 

. 100 „ 

(b) In dark Tiottles— 

Silver nitrate ... 

12 grams. 

Ammonia 

. no „ 

Distilled water ... 

. 800 „ 


7. Potassium permanganate, Jot) grams; distilled water, 
‘A litres. The hair is washed, and the solution is applied 
";ith a soft brush; the dye takes effect immediately, and 
the hair is coloured, according to the degree of dilution, 
all shades, from blonde to the deepest brown. 

8. One part of powdered peat, free fron^sand "iff left in 
contact with 10 parts of ammonia and a parts of water 
for two dSyf in a glass flask, then slowly heated *fco boil¬ 
ing, strahied through a cloth, concentrated to the 
consistence of syrup, on the water bath. The resulting 
brown extract is dissolved in 10 parts of distilled water 
containing 2.parts of alcohol and a little fail de Cologne. 
After the hair has been washed with, soap, spirit and 
water, to semove gjease, *it is damped "with the broiytl 
liquid, 
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•8. hiimuth Hair Dye:—One hundred grama ol metallic 
bismuth Sre dissolved in a sufficiency of ordinary nitric 
acid (about 280 grams), the solution being treated with a 
concentrated solution of 97 grams of tartaric acid, and 
precipitated by a copious addition of water. The precipi¬ 
tate is then washed with water until the washings no 
longer give a strong reaction with blue litgnus paper, 
after which it is carefully separated from the filter pagpr 
and dissolved in ammonia. This solution is employed to 
dissolve 75 grams of purified sodium hyposulphite, fil¬ 
tered, treated with an addition of 2—5 per cent, of 
glycerin, and filled into bottles. It contains about 5 per 
cent, of bismuth, and should be appljed once daily to 
the hair or beard to be dyed. The colour develops slowly 
to a deep brown, and when this result is produced fur¬ 
ther applications are made only as required. 

10. Two liquids are used: (a) 10-15 glycerin, 6 - 42 sal 
ammoniac, 76 - 18 water, and 7-25 bismuth '•nitrate; (b) 
1-05 pyrogallic acid, 13-88 sodium hyposulphite, and 85-27 
gaultheria water. 

BtiOKDE DYE 

1. A dilute solution of hydrogen peroxide is applied 
with the brush, after freeing the hair from grease. 

2. (a) 5-0 potassium permanganate, 95-0 distilled 
water. This solution is kept in a brown bottle, with 
ground stopper. 

(b) l’(J sodium hyposulphite, 25-0 distilled water. The 
hair is washed,,with a solution of soda, rinsed with warm 
water, and dried. Solution (a) is then applied with a- 
brush and oomb (which must not be greasy), and evenly 
distributed through the hair. To remove stains on the 
skin, a small rag is moistened with water, followed by a 
little soap and solution (b), and used to. rub out the 
stains. - 

8. The hair, freed from grease, is moistened with a robt- 
ture of 1 part of iron acetate, i part of silver nitrate, and 
3 parts of bismuth nitrate dissolved in 10 parts of water, 



the colour being developed, after the lapse of an 1 hour, 
by means of a solution of potassium bisulphidniin its own 
weight of water. 

4. A yellow hair dye may be obtained by the aid of 
Orleans, boiled in water that has been rendered slightly 
alkaline with soda. The hair must first be washed with 
a solution of alum. A Hanking yellow colour can be 
imparted to hair by treating it with a dissolved neutral 
salt of iron, e.g., sulphate, acetate, or chloride, followed 
by a solution of an alkali—sodium carbonate, potassium 
carbonate, or lime water. This dye will modify the 
colour of fiery red hair. 

Preparation for darkening red hair. A solution is pre¬ 
pared of 3'5 grams of calcium sacoharate, IS grams of , 
glycerin, 7 grams of jockey club, 15 grams of rectified 
spirit, and sufficient water to make 300 c.c. With this 
liquid the hair j s sprayed every morning, and then well 
brushed. 


Depilatories 
CALCIUM SULPHIDE 

< This preparation is made ready in the following man¬ 
ner:—Quicklime, calcined to whiteness, ,is suffused 
with water,—an operation- requiring some core, owing 
to the heat disengaged,—the resulting powddr 1 being 
shaken loosely into a high glass, containing a wide glass 
tube reaching to the bottom and connected w;ith an 
apparatus charged with water and ferrous sulphide. On 
.treating the latter with sulphuric acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogeij is disengaged, and, passing through the afore¬ 
said tube, is immediately absorbed by |be'lime. When 
the absorption is complete and the whole of the lime has 
been converted into- calcium sulphide, as may be recog¬ 
nised by the escape* of sulphuretted .hydrogen from the 
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lime vessel, the generator is disconnected, and the calcium 
sulphide, i*.worked up into a paste, as follows:— 

2 kilos. 

1 kilo. 

1 •„ 

1 » 

30 grams. 

10 „ 
r 

This paste must be packed immediately into air-tigljt 
pots, since the calcium sulphide is decomposed on expo¬ 
sure to air. For use, a little of the mass is moistened 
with sufficient water to make it easy of application to the 
skin, and is laid on the hairs to be removed. At the 
end of a half to three-quarters of an hour, the whole 
must he washed off with water. 

BAltlUM SULPHIDE 

This preparation can be obtained by passing sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen over solid barium hy&roxide and 
mixing the product with starch paste. It is similar in 
action to calcium sulphide, but has the disadvantage of 
being more expensive and less stable. 

BAltlUM SULPHIDE PASTE 

This must always be prepared immediately before use 
by stirring up barium sulphate, carbon, and linReed dil 
to a paste, and calcining the mixture thoroughly, a dark 
blue product, barium sulphide, being obtained. Ten 
parts of this, rftbbed down fine, ure mixed with 5 parts of 
ainc oxide and 5 parts of starch, the powder^bqing incor- 
poratetf with sufficient water to form a soft paste, which 
is then spread fairly thick, by the aid of a wooden spatula, 
on the hair to be removed. When perfectly dry, i.e., in 
about ten minptes, the paste is washed off with water, 
and leaves the sfiin clear and free from hail'. 

t' 

^According to the patent specification of fl. ^Juettemann 
and J. Zraawy,, of Briix (Bohemia), a stable depilatory, 


Calcium sulphide 

Sugar 

Water 

Starch 

Lemon oil 

Peppermint oil... 
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which does not affect the skin, is obtained by quenching 
quicklime with a solution of sugar, and passing sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen through the resulting solution of eal- 
cium saccharate. The process can also be modified by 
first preparing a solution of sugar saturated with sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, and then stirring this up with the 
lime. This furnishes a pale green mass, which is then 
mixed with such a quantity of lime that the mixture con¬ 
tains about 5 per cent, of the fundamental substance. 

For use, this mixture is stirred up to a pap with water, 
and applied to the surface to be freed from hair, the whole 
being washed off again after about ten minutes. 


Hair Restorers 

After a long period of neglect, the beneficial effect of i 
bay rum on the scalp is beginning to be more and more 
widely recognised on the Continent. This solution of bay, 
oil in alcohol is renowned for its refreshing action in cases 
of nervous headache, languor, and other nervous disorders. 

Even superior to bay rum as a hair wash, is the fol¬ 
lowing preparation: — 

A solution is made of 11 grams of bay oil and 5 drops 
of clove oil, in 500 grams of alcohol, with which are in¬ 
corporated 1500 grams of tincture of Quillaya bark and 
10 grams of Tinct. Capsici annui. The whole •s.mixed 
with 0 5 gram of mace and 15 grams of eftnmonium car- 
bopate, wjtl^ frequent shaking, and is filtered at the end 
of three days. Even repeated filtration, however, will 
scarcely furnish a clear solution, and therefore the. liquid, 
should be stored in blue or opaque bottles. The Quillaya 
bark tineture is prepared by digesting. 20 parts of 
Quillaya bark with 100 of alcohol, and mixing with 120 
parts of rose water, 20 of eau de CoRjgne, and 80 of 
glycerin. 
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• The following recipes hare been given for preparing bay 
rum:— 


Bay oil . 16 P"*s- 

Clove oil . 1 part. 

Pimento oil ... ... ••• ••• 1 ■ • 

Jamaica rum essence ... ... ... 75 parts. 

Alcohol ... ... ... 2650 >. 

Water... ... ... ... ... 1650 ,, 


mixed together and filtered. 

Seventy parts of pure bay oil and 200 parts of Cachaea 
essence are dissolved in 10,000 parts of 95 per cent, 
alcohol, and mixed, by frequent shaking, with 8000 parts 
of triple concentrated rose water and 3000 parts of water. 
When intimately mixed, the whole is left at rest for one 
to two days, and then filtered. An inferior quality may 
be prepared by replacing the rose water with water. 

One kilo of 95 per cent, spirit is mixed with 14 grams 
of bay oil, the mixture being left for fourteen days, and 
then incorporated with 2 kilos of Jamaica rum. 

A mixture is compounded of 200 grams of 95 per cent, 
spirit, 200 grams of water, 1 gram of bay oil, 10 drops 
of pimento oil, and 1 drop of clove oil, and is filtered 
after standing several days. 

One kilo 100 grams of 95 per cent, spirit, 4 grams of 
wartn water, 30 grams of Venetian soft soap dissolved 
in 400 grams of worm water, 00 grams of Jamaica rum 
essenoe, 0 rgrams of bay oil. 4 grams of clove oil, 80 
grams of absolute alcohol, and 1 gram of cinnamon oil, 
form another mixture. 

According to Fr. Toellner, a fine glycerin preparation 
can by compounded by dissolving 0-4 of hbliotropin, 0 - 5 
of ionone solution, and 3 drops of rod! oil in 25'0 of 95 
: per cfent. alcohol, filtering, and mixing the filtrate with 
lOOO'O of chemically pure, glycerin. 

BOA? ESSENCE 

The most 0 suftsble soap for preparing sopp essence la 
found Ao he white olive-oil soap,'the potash hi whiSh 
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plays a useful part in the preparation of these esSencea 
ior cosmetic purposes. The principal formula ,#s:— 
White olive-oil soap, 200 parts; 80 per cent, alcohol, 
1000 parts; pure potassium carbonate, 12 parts. The 
soap is dissolved in the alcohol by agitation in a wide¬ 
mouthed flask over a water bath, and the potassium 
carbonate is a added to the solution, which is then slightly 
coloured—with safranine or rosaniline—and scented. 
The whole is left to settle for a few days, and afterwards 
filtered. A very fine scent is prepared by mixing 10 
parts of vanilla tincture, 20 parts of violet-root tincture, 
20 of rose extract, and 50 of orange-flower extract. 

Kodiguct recommends for the preparation of these 
essences:— 

White soap, 1 part; 85 per cent, alcohol, 3; distilled 
water, 1 part. And for hygienic purposes, the following 
■mixture, which lathers copiously with water:—Olive-oil 
soap, 20 patts; distilled water, 30 parts; 60 per cent, 
alcohol, 60; potash, 1 part; and scent, 1 per cent. 

To this class belong also the so-called scent essences. 
For these, spirit of wine is recommended; corn spirit, if 
used at all, requires to be free from fusel oil, and to be 
filtered through a mixture of equal parts of washed bone 
black and levigated chalk. The finished mixture only 
acquires its full aroina after storage for some time, and 
will be improved by distillation at the lowest possible 
temperature mver the water bath. 

A preparation closely resembling true eifu de Cologne 
can, be compounded from the following recipe:— # 

Siam benzoin, 66 grams; lavender oil, 133 grams; rose¬ 
mary oil, 66 grates; neroli oil, 350 grams; petit gram oil, 
850 grams; cedrate oil, 350 grams; Portugal oil, 700 
grams; bergamot oil, 700 grams; French oil'of geranium 
rose, 60 grams; 95 per cent, alcohol, HO litres. The 
eth»eal oila ( are dissolved* in the spirit, i# the order 
'finely powdered Siam ijenzoin being 
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added last. Alter the mixture hats been left to stand 
for at le^st four weeks, with repealed shaking, it is 
placed in a still along with a corresponding quantity of 
water, and 135 litres are collected, after rejecting about 
2 litres of first runnings. The distillate is left to stand 
another month in dark-coloured glass vessels in a dark 
place, and is then ready for filling into bottles for use. 

The preparation of soup scents, for supplying small 
soapmakers, ought to be a very profitable branch of ?he 
manufacture of cosmetics. A few recipes for this pur¬ 
pose are given below, the figures quoted referring to 
grums, and the total quantities sufficing for 1 cwt. of 
soap: — 

For Marshmallow soap.—Lavender oil, 50; clove oil, 
30; cassia oil, 30; ginger-grass oil, 40; i’eruviun balsam, 
120; tolu tincture, 70. 

For Herb soap.—Marjoram oil, 20; Curomoji oil, 25; 
curly-mint oil, 20; sage oil, 20; rosemary oil’, 30; calmus 
oil, 15; caraway oil, 80; lavender oil, 80; clove oil, 20. 

For Clove soap.—Lemon oil, 25; cassia oil, 25; santal- 
wood oil, 25; cedar-wood oil, 25; clove oil, 200. 

For Cinnamon soap.—Lavender oil, 50; clove oil, 30; 
lemon-grass oil, 40; cassia oil, 250. 

F’or Vanilla soap.—Peruvian balsam, 80; clove oil, 40; 
lavender oil, 40; palmarosu oil, 30; vanilla tincture, 250; 
benzoin tincture, 150. 

For (leranijim soap.—I'almarosa oil, 100; African gera¬ 
nium oil, 100; lavender oil, 30; cedar-wood oil, 30; tur¬ 
pentine, 40. 

F’qr Eau de Cologne soap.—Lavender oil, 50; rosemary 
oil, 40; Portugal oil, 160; lemon oil, 50; lemon-grass 
oil, 40. 

For Balsam soap.—Nutmeg oil, 10; palmarosa oil, 40; 
clove oil, 2(>; iassia <yl, 20;,Peruvian balsam, 200; ben- 
tom tincture, 50. 
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For Windsor soap.—Lavender oil, 100; caraway oil, 
75; rosemary oil, 50; oil of thyme, 25; lemon-gj»ss oil, 40. 

Mention should also be here made of the preparation of 
Quillaya-bark tincture—from 1 part of Quillaya bark cut 
into strips, and 5 parts of dilute alcohol. Dieterich, 
however, states that the extraction of the bark is incom¬ 
plete except when an excess of water is employed, and 
he therefore recommends the following improved recipe: — 

Quillaya bark ... ... ... ... 1 part. 

Water... ... .. ... ... 4 parts. 

90 per cent, alcohol ... ... ... 1 part. 

COSMETIC POMADES 

The care of the skin leads to n good demand for cos¬ 
metic preparations, especially in the cold season. Cold, 
damp winds, low temperature, and the widespread 
neglect to dry the hands thoroughly after washing, causo 
the skin t<f take cold in many ways, the effects being 
recognised by brittleness and chapping. 

In addition to petroleum jelly and glycerin, lanolin is 
a. substance that hits made its way on to Hourly every 
toilet table; and as this preparation is now obtainable 
ready packed by makers of cosmetics, many of them 
have abandoned the production of lanolin creme, although 
tltis is a more profitable venture, and the sale can be 
largely increased by employ ing perfumes to suit the 
current taste. 

A lanolin toilet cream, prepared according to the follow¬ 
ing formula,,will rapidly gain favour under ail circum¬ 
stances:— 


Anhydrous lanolin (Norddeutscher Woilkaem- 


merei) 

650 grams. 

Peach kernel oil 

...‘200 „ 

Water..., 

. 150 „ 


This may be scented with, about 15 drdjs ,of ionine, or 
20 drops of tyntheticsylang-ylang (Schimmel). 
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■The so-called lanolin milk, prepared in the following 
manner, it also highly appreciated:— 

Anhydrous lanolin ... ... ... 100 grains, 

melted and mixed with 

Glycerin ... ... ■■■ ••• 100 

Water ... ... ... ... 750 ,, 

the whole placed in a wide-necked vessel, and to it 
added, with continued energetic shaking— 

Benzoin tincture ... ... ... 50 grams. 

Gum mucilage... ... ... ... 50 ,, 

finally scenting the preparation as in the case of the 
cream. 

The glycerin gelees have the advantage over lanolin 
of being more economical; but, on the other hand, are 
attended with the drawback that they are less readily 
absorbed by the skin. These preparations are packed 
either in glasses or tubes, the lutter being preferable, and 
more and more popular, on account of their greater 
handiness. 

The following is a good recipe for such glycerin 
gelbes:— 

Finest white tragacanth powder ... ... 50 grams, 

mixed with 

Alcohol ... ... ... ... 100 ,, 

Glycerin ... ... ... ... 500 

shaken up with a suitable amount of perfume, and then 
quipkly incorporated, by shaking, with 

Water.... ... 'epigrams.' 

This forms a transparent mucilage, which can be filled 
into bottles, etc., at once. 

The reduced consumption of egg yolks, owing to the 
introduction of the chrome tanning process op the cote 
hand, and the largely heightened demand for egg albumin 
iorthe preparation of albumints^ psper 
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induced Bemegau to seek new methods of utilising the 
forme* article, egg yolk. He succeeded in allying this 
material to the manufacture of cosmetics, and in this 
connection remarks that he ascertained the capacity of 
yolk of' egg for being rapidly absorbed by the skin, by 
massage experiments on his own hands, and found bene¬ 
ficial results from the operation. After numerous trials, 
he recommends the following as the best method of pre¬ 
paring a toilet cream from the aforesaid ingredient, and 
it undoubtedly forms a profitable articloPreserved 
yolk of egg, 1 part; benzoinated olive oil, 1 part; alapurin, 

1 part, scented with rose oil or with cumarin and violets, 
are worked up to a toilet cream to which the inventor 
has given the name Viteline Creme. This-cream is 
specially adapted to the preparation of excellent toilet, 
soaps, which it renders extremely soft and tractable. It 
has a beautiful yellow colour, and, apart from its good 
properties gs an emollient for the skin, it is also calcu¬ 
lated to achieve a good reputation as a cosmetic for the 
hair. Alapurin may be replaced by any other preparation 
of wool fat, or by petroleum jelly; and boroglyeerin may 
be substituted for toe benzoinated olive oil. 

Camphorated petroleum jelly ice, an appreciated toilet 
article, is prepared from— 


Coarsely powdered camphor 
Paraffin 
Glvcerin 
White wax 
White petroleum jelly 


‘2 grams. 
‘2 

1 2 ,, 

5 „ 

«• * 


The paraffin, petroleum jelly, and wax are melted 
together, 4ha camphor being dissolved in this guxture 
(by warming, if necessary), and the glycerin incorporated 
by stirring until cold. 


A brilliant transparent pomade may bc^prepared from 
the following recipe:— 


270 grams of perfectly pure tallow, tre$ from water, 
are w«igh^d*out and Incited along with 120 grams of pa e 
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resin, *and heated to 87'5° 0. Then 160 grams of 88° 
caustic s<6}a lye are heated to 75° C., mixed with 300 
grams of 92-04 per cent, alcohol, and the alcoholic soda 
mixture stirred into the fat, a large vessel used in order 
to prevent the mass overflowing. A kind of transparent 
soap is produced. Another method of attaining the same 
end is to weigh out 8000 grams of East Indian castor oil, 
3000 grams of Cochin eocoanut oil, 5000 granls of olive 
oil, and heat them to 75° C. The above soap is heafed 
along with 4000 grams of 06 per cent,, alcohol until 
bubbles cease to rise, whereupon the two—oil and soap 
solution—are well stirred up together, coloured with 
gamboge dissolved in alcohol, and the pomade scented 
with any desired perfume. 

A new recipe for preparing cold cream without stirring 
lias been proposed by Idelson, and is said to furnish a 
particularly white, very homogeneous, and stable pre¬ 
paration. To this end 135 grams of white wax, 75 grams 
of spermaceti, and 540 parts of white petroleum jelly are 
melted over a gentle fire, then strained into a warm, 
wide-necked bottle, and into the mixture is slowly poured 
a hot solution of 12 grams of borax in 180 grams of rose 
water and 20 drops of geranium oil, the whole being well 
shaken up and stored in a cool place. 

A lip salve that never turns rancid, and always retains 
its handsotfte red tinge, is prepared from— 


Pafciffin. 

Petroleumjelly... 
Alkannin 

Bergamot oil 
bemon oil 


80 0 gramB. 

... 80 0 „ 

O'5 gram. 

... 10 „ 

... *it) „ 

Scurf pomade.—yhe 
mended:— 

following 

recipe is recom- 

Bensoin&ted lard 
Precipitaled aulphur 
Lanoiin 

90 per cent, alcohol 
Sallcylioacid ... 
Geranium oil ... 
Rosewater 

a 

... 120 parts. 

4'9 „ 

20 „ 

*♦.. 20 „ 

... ^ lpart. 

... i 

... 60 pula 
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Ia connection with the* care of the heir, mentioif msj 
here be made of the recipes tor preparing Chiba pomade 
and cantharides pomade. 


China pomade—• 


Beef marrow ... 

Lard ... 

Oil of sweet almonds 
Peruvian Balsam 

Quinine Sulphate 

Clove oil 

Rose essence 


335 grams. 

225 

55 

3 

3 

7 .. 

30 drops. 

Cantharides pomade— 



Beef marrow ... 

White wax 

Mace oil 

Clove oil 

Rose essence, or geranium 0 jj 
Cantharides tincture 


900 grams. 

100 

3 .. 

3 .. 

30 drops. 

28 

As an appendix to those preparations 
pomades, beard pomades, bandolines, 

come the tv ax 
and brillian- 


tines:— 


POMADE FIXATEUIt A LA ROSE 


is*prepared in the following manner:— 


Gam Arabic 
Soap ... 
Wax ... 
Rose water 
BergaiqoLoil 
Lemon oil 
Oil of thyme 


... 1 kilo. 

1 • • 

. . • 2 kiloe. 

2 litres. 
20 grams. 
100 „ 

10 „ 


The gum and soap are dissolved in the rose water, the 
ethereal oils being then added, followed*!); the wax, 
end the liquid is stirred until set. This .pomade is also 
ooiotued, these hind; being prepared, namely, blond? 
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(uneolburetl),* brown, and black. The brown is produced 
bj an admixture of umber or terra di Siena, and black 
by ivory black. The colours must be ground to an 
extremely fine state of division with oil, stirred up with 
wax, and added to the other ingredients. The resulting 
wax pomades are fairly hard; when the weather is cold, 
they may be softened to the requisite degree by bolding 
the,vessel in the hand for a short time. 


STICK POMADE 

This is a wux pomade which differs from the foregoing 
mainly in being merely rather more solid. It is usually 
prepared in the form of sticks, of circular or oval section, 
wrapped in tinfoil, and coloured and scented to taste. 
The usual kinds are white (tmcoloured) pomade for light 
blonde hair; rose-red, coloured with carmine; brown, 
coloured with umber; and black, prepared with ivory 
black. The colours are always ground in oiK’ The rose- 
red pomade is prepared with allianna root, which is 
digested for some time with the melted fat. The basis 
of these pomades eonsists of— 

Larti ... ... ... ... 2 kilos. 

Talc. 0 „ 

Wax. . 3 

and the consistence can he varied by changing the pro¬ 
portion of wax. They are usually scented with bergamot, 
lemon, vlovo, or thyme oil. 


HUNOABI \N POMADE (POMADE HONGROISE) 

This is prepared from— 


Gum archie 
Soap 
Wax ... 
Rosewater 
Bergamot .oil ... 
Sanlal-wood oil .. 


1 kilo. 

1 „ 

1 ,, 

1 „ 

40 grams. 

... ' ao 
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For brown and black, the pomade is suitably coloured. 
It is made up into sticks about the thicknesS of a lead 
pencil. 


WAX FOB THK MOUSTACHE AND BEARD 


Turpentine 
Almond oil 
Wax ... 

V lolet pomade ... 
Peruvian balsam 
Clove oil 
Santal-wood oil . 
Cinnamon oil ... 


1 kilo. • 
1 

8 ki os. 

1 kilo 
500 grams. 
80 ,, 

‘20 ,, 

‘20 .. 


in preparing bandoline, 400 grams of tragacanth are 
powdered, placed in 8 litres of rose water, and left in a • 
warm place, with frequent stirring, until the tragacantn 
has swollen up into a mucilaginous mass. This is then 
pressed through a coarse cloth, afterwards through a 
finer one, and finully receives an addition of a little 
liquid carmine and ’20 grams of oil of hitter almonds. 

A useful brilliantine is prepared from 4 kilos of glycerin 
and 21 grams of jasmine—or other extract; also from— 


Glycerin 
Castor-oil 
Bergamot oil 
Lemon oil 
Neroli oil 


2 kilos. 

2 

20 grams, 
•'20 „ 

10 „ 


• . 

We will now consider the manufacture «f preparations 
for use against freckles, moles, warts, and sweaty 
bahds:— • • 


FKKCKLE WASH (KAU I)E H Bitty* 

Distilled vinegar ... ... 660 grams. 

Lemons, chopped in fine jrfeces ... ..*<185 „ 

85 per cent, alcobc* ... ... ... 88 „ 
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Ife vender oil 
Water... 
Cedrabil 


aSgrams.' 

88 ,, 

6 .. 


Th.s mixture is left to stand in the sunlight for three to 
four days and filtered. It is applied to the freekled skfc 
with a soft sponge before retiring to rest, and is allowed 


Another wash for freckles is compounded from- 


Angelica root 
Orris root 
Styrax ... 
Bergamot oil 
Lemon oil 
Alcohol 


SO grams. 

so ,, 

‘10 „ 


10 „ 
10 „ 

2 litres. 


E.MJ LE.VT1U Ij'LEU SK 


Potassium carbonate 
Sugar... 

Orange-flower water 
Alcohol 


200 grams. 
20 „ 

2 litres. 
200 grams. 


LIKIOKK8E I 


Potassium Carbonate 

Water 

Rose water 

Alcohol 

Rose oil 

Cinnamonoi! ... 


100 grams. 
2000 , 
400 , 

200 „ 

10 


‘ WNlONKSB II 


Rose watoy 
Orange-flower water 
Glycerin 

Pwasiium carbonate 
Bsnioin fincture 


2 litres. 

1 ., ' 
S00 grams. 
100 .. 


... X-80 




















The quantity of the alcoholic benzoin tincture 'bsfed. in 
just so much as is required to make the liquid opalescent 
or slightly milky. 

The following recipe is said to furnish a reliable wash 
for removing freckles: — 

A solution is prepared of dilute nitric acid, 7 grams; 
eau de Cologne, 115 grams; and neroli oil, 10 drops; to 
which is added, hydrogen peroxide, 60 grams; glycerin, 
100 grams; cochineal extract, 35 grams; and enough dis¬ 
tilled water to make 325 grams. It is then left for a 
fortnight before filtering. The preparation is applied with 
a linen rag after the face has been washed, and is allowed 
to dry on. 


MOLES 

The best remedy for these is hydrogen peroxide, a piece 
of cotton-wool, soaked in this liquid, being laid on the 
mole for tile minutes, morning and evening; the result¬ 
ing irritation and scaling of the skin aio counteracted by 
.rubbing with lanolin or by coating with a solution of 
borax and glycerin. Consequently, the manufacturer of 
cosmetics has to make, two preparations for curing moles, 
namely, hydrogen peroxide and a lanolin pomade. The 
method of application should be printed on the wrappers 
of* both. The hydrogen peroxide must he tilled into 
opaque bottles and labelled somewhat as follows: 
“ Moisten a pad of cotton-wool with this liquid, wni,apply 
the same on the mole, morning and evening, five minutes 
at a time.” The lanolin pomade should be labelled: 
“ After tin? Stole bus b'en moistened with the liquid for 
five minutes, a little of this salve should be rubbed on 
the spot.” 

Warns may be’ eliminated in a simpli? "and reliable 
manner by the use of formalin,—40 percent, formalde¬ 
hyde,—a piqpe of stick being steeped in this liquid and 
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rubbed well into the wart. ThS operation is said to be 
painless, except where cracks occur in the flesh, when a 
temporary'smarting is produced. After two or thretw 
applications, the wart will begin to shrink, and will fall 
off without leaving any scars. The cosmetic manufacturer 
could therefore also sell formaldehyde solution for warts, 
With printed directions on the bottle, and perhaps supply 
a suitable wooden instrument as well. 

Another remedy for warts, also exhibiting the advan¬ 
tage of not leaving any scar behind in addition to being 
painless, has been proposed by Convel-Dubregyrc. This 
preparation can also be made up by the cosmetic manu¬ 
facturer in fancy packages, with directions for use. It 
consists of a solution of potassium bichromate in hot 
•water; on cooling, this deposits crystals, and the super¬ 
natant liquid is applied to the warts with a brush, once 
or twice a day. 


A remedy for ISwkviy Hands —a much-sought prepara¬ 
tion—is furnished by the following mixture, and finds a- 
ready sale: — 

Bolus, TO; salicylic acid, TO; boric acid, 10; gly¬ 
cerin, 10; alcohol, 10 0. The solids arc dissolved in the 
spirit, the glycerin being tylded afterwards. The pre¬ 
paration is ,ysed for rubbing into the hands three to four 
times a day. 

, r 

A proved remedy for the smell of perspiration, capable 
of easy preparation and direct use, is the following;— 
A 10 'per cent, solution of lead acetate is< treated with 
50 grams of calcined, mugnesia. and applied externally. 

For protecting the hands against the action of caustic 
or corrosive .antiseptics, the following precautions may 
be adopted:— 

Carbolic acid and corrosive sublimate make the skin 
brittle and cracked when frequently brought in contact 
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therewith,, oven in the ease of dilute solutions. \f ashing 
with water is not sufficient to cleanse *tbe hands 
thoroughly. After carbolic acid, the best thiSg to wash 
with is alcohol, a solution of common salt being the best 
after corrosive sublimate; a thoroughly good soaping is 
advisable in either case, and a spoonful of borax should 
be rubbed in with the soap lather. After the lmnds are 
dry they should lie rubbed over with a little lanolin. 

Jlisugreeuble smells, such us those from iodoform, 
creosote, or guniacol, enn best be removed by washing 
with linseed meal or mustard meal and water. The smell 
of iodoform, in particular, can be easily removed by rub¬ 
bing the hands with ergot, powder arid water. Ground 
coffee, oil of turpentine, tar water, and ethereal oils arc 
also recommended for this purpose. When the hands 
are dry, they should he dust -d over with powdered tale, 
renewed every hour, in order to prevent eczema, which 
frequently results. Chapping of the hands, so often 
occurring if! winter, may he prevented by rubbing them 
with a mixture of glycerin and rose water, or glycerin, 
boric acid, and petroleum jelly. For healing cracks and 
chaps, the following salve is recommended :—Menthol, 
0'75: salol, 1*5; olive oil, 15*0; lanolin, 45.0. 

Particulars have already been given for preparing a 
rightly appreciated preparation of crushed almonds, but 
it differs from the one now subjoined, namely^:—Crushed 
almonds, 5 parts; siliceous earth, 0 parts; potato starch, 
5 parts; glycerin, 2 parts; violet root, 1 pnrIR, borax, 
2 parts; talc, 1 part Oil of bitter almonds'or nitrobenzol 
is employed as the scent. Another, but less yseful, 
preparation* for the same purpose is the following: — 
Calcined soda, 50 grams; powder^l borax, 100; finest 
violet-root powder, 250; and 2000 of finest wheat flour 
or rice meal, are mixed, and with the mixture are incor¬ 
porated 120 of fatty almond oil. Finally, 100 grams of 
aleohol and about 50 drops of oil of bitter ( almonds are 
added, and the whole -is rubbed through a fine hair sieve’ 
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The paper plaisters, first described by Redoin, are also 
highly suitable for cosmetic purposes. This author has 
given the following recipes: — 

Salicylic acid plaistcr.—The paper is dipped in a mix¬ 
ture of salicylic acid, 1 part; paraffin, 60; and liquid 
paraffin, 50 parts. 

Sublimate plaister.—Blotting paper—not satin paper 
—is steeped in a solution 2'5 parts of corrosive sublimate 
in RXX) of spirit, or saturated with a hot solution of 
2 parts of sublimate in 1000 of water and 50 of glycerin, 
and then hung up to dry. 

Styptic plaister.—Satin paper is steeped with a solu- 
'tion of 1 gram of alum in 18 grams of ferric chloride 
solution. When blotting paper is used, a hot solution 
of aluminium sulphate, 2'0 parts; burnt alum, 1; benzoic 
acid, 1; ferric chloride solution, 6; and dialled water, 
4 parts, is employed. 

Antiseptic sticking plaister.—A substitute for diachylon 
plaister can be prepared from satin paper steeped in the 
following solution:—Salicylic acid, 1 part; gum arabic, 
45; distilled water, 55 parts. 

The paper used for the foregoing is of the kind generally 
♦known as cigarette paper. 

The author, being interested in the preparation of an 
antiseptic, sticking plaister as a substitute, for diachylon 
plaistcr, has worked out a process for making this on 
the lqfge scale, The solution used for this f purpos| is 
that just mentioned, consisting of salicylic acid, gum 
arabic, and, distilled fi ater. The salicylic acid is dissolved 
by warming the water, and when this is accomplished 
the gum arabic is brought into solution This solution is 
very visoous on account of the high percentage of gum, 
but it is nqt _ clear, nor is it necessary that it should 
be so. 



Bedoin, is his directions, speaks of steep^ig and im¬ 
pregnating the cigarette paper in the solution. %his, 
however, is not feasible in the general acceptance of the 
tens, the solution being too concentrated to penetrate 
the paper sufficiently. Moreover, paper plaister prepared 
in tliis way would be as sticky on one side as the other, 
which would render the application of the plaister well- 
nigh impossible, and certainly would not fit it to replace 
diachylon plaister. in addition Kedoiu's directions are 
attended with a further important drawback, namely, 
that in consequence of the large proportion of gum pre- 
seut—which, however, is essential —the paper, on drying, 
becomes brittle and liable to cruek, so that it is difficult 
to cut it into strips or small pieces for application to 
wounds, etc., and therefore the plaister is practically* 
unsaleable. 

However, the author has found a way to obviate ull 
these inconveniences, and has succeeded, by a very simple 
means, in producing an antiseptic sticking plaister of 
faultless outward appearance, with a brilliant gloss on the 
side applied to the skin. It can be cut into pieces of 
any size, lias been pronounced by all who have seen it 
a perfectly saleable article, and lias proved, in use, 
capable of practically replacing the more expensive 
diachylon plaister. 

In making this article, the above-named solution is 
mixed thoroughly with about 2-3 grams of concentrated, 
water-white glyoerin, which renders tl*o paper soft, 
supple, aijd, very glossy. The glycerin, being,hygro¬ 
scopic, produces a welcome softness, and makes the paper 
handle well; the sheets can be bint in any direction, 
folded, out, tom; in fact, one can do anything with it, 
and it never gets glassy, brittle, or cracked. 

Care, however, is necessary not to oveado a good tiling, 
since, if to« large an anidhnt of glycerin he taken, its 
hygroscopic properties become unpleasantly apparent, 
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tliS puper Afusing to dry, with the result that, when two 
sheets are laid together, they eunnot be separated without 
tearing. 

So tur us the steeping of the paper is concerned, the 
method adopted, as the result of practical experiments, 
is us follows:—The solution is placed in a porcelain basin, 
the sheet of cigarette paper is spread out on a board, 
and the solution is applied to the one. side with a brqpd 
flat brush. In winter, the uniformly coated sheets are 
placed to dry near a stove, but in the summer are merely 
exposed to the uir. Drying ensues m a very short space 
of time, and as soon as this is accomplished the sheets 
can be cut to the proper size for packing. 

This paper when moistened possesses great adhesive 
power, und when applied to the wound, etc., to be pro¬ 
tected, never stretches or tears in drying. Being glossy 
only on the sticky side, it is easy to tell which side 
should he moistened for use. 


FUMKiATlNU I'.U'KliS 

are Htrips of paper impregnated with substances that 
give off an agreeable aroma when heated, so that by 
merely placing a strip of such paper on a hot stoveplatc, 
or holding ft over a flame, the entire atmosphere of a 
room cay he scented. 

These preparations are divided into two elasges: such 
as are burned, und such us are used more than once. 
In making the former, the paper is impregnated with a 
solution,of saltpetre ^efore the perfume, whilst the other 
papeA are rendered incombustible by Bteeping with a 
hot solution _ of alum, iu consequence of which they 
merely carbonise and do not burn, even when strongly 
heated. 

• The following recipes will be found suitable for making 
these preparations, which have only a slight relationship 
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with cosmetics properly so called:— 

The paper is treated with a solution of 10#-150 grains 
of saltpetre in water, and when dry is repeatedly im¬ 
mersed in a strong solution of benzoin or incense, being 
dried after each immersion. 

An excellent fumigating paper may be prepared from 
the following recipe: — 

Benzoin ... ... ... ... 150 grams. 

Santal wood ... ... ... ... mo ,, 

Incense ... ... ■... ... 100 ,, 

Grass oil ... ... ... ... ]0 ,. 

Essence of betiver ... ... ... 50 ,, 

Alcohol ... ... ... ... 1 litre. 

For use, tile paper is placed in contact with a glowing. 
—not burning—substance, whereupon it immediately 
ignites without flame, but throwing off brilliant sparks, 
find diffuses an agreeable perfume. 

Another recipe is: Cinnamon oil, 10; powdered nut¬ 
meg, 4'0; liipiid styrax, 40: gum benzoin, 40; am¬ 
bergris, ()■:); musk, 0Nuflieient alcohol is added, by 
drops, to form a somewhat fluid mass, which is applied 
with a large soft brush to one side of a piece of fine paper, 
the latter than laid between oil or wax paper. For use, 
the impregnated paper is held over a flame, so that it 
merely smokes without taking fire; thus treated, it dis¬ 
seminates an agreeable perfume, and can he sej, aside for 
use several times over, 

•incombustible fumigating puper is prepared by dipping 
the paper in a hot solution of 100 grams of alum per 
litre of water, and then impregnating it with the follow¬ 
ing mixture: — 

Benzoin ... ... ... ... 200 grams. 

Tolu balsam ... ... ... 200 ,, 

Tonka beau essence ,... ..a • 200 ,, 

Betiver essence... ... ... ... 200 ,, 

Ak»bol . ... OOOc.c. 
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When whrmed, this paper diffuses a very agreeaWe 
perfume, and can be used a number of times over. It 
Will not ignite, but merely carbonises, even when 
strongly heated. Some makers produce inferior qualities! 
of these articles by simply dipping the paper, prepared 
with ilium, into melted benzoin or incense. 

SUNDRY PRUl'AIUTIONS 

Mention may here be made of a number of cosmetic 
preparations that are in common use in this country:— 

Bose Bandoline.—TrSgacanth, 52 parts, and rose 
water, 050 parts, are digested in a close vessel for a 
couple of days at a gentle heat. The mixture is strained, 
and scented with rose oil; or 1 part of quince seeds is 
'macerated with 40 parts of rose water for several hours, 
with frequent stirring, and scented with roso oil or other 
ethereal oil after straining. 

Creme de Mauve.—One part of glycerin is iliixed with 
1 part of alcoholic extract of jasmine, and coloufed with 
a little fuchsine. this preparation is used to impart gloss 
to the hnir. 

Olenlissc Tonique do Fiver.—Five parts of eaRtor oil 
are dissolved in 15 of aleohol, and scented with bergamot 
oil or Portugal oil. 

Laurel Tincture, artificial Bay Rum.—Tincture of 
laurel leaves 5 —1 :10—19fi parts; laurel oil, 4: borax, 80; 
ammoniufn carbonate, 30; rose water, 950 parts. 

Extrait Vdgital.—Vanilla essence—1 part of vanilla, 
80 parts alcohol; 2 ports of orange-flower extract; 1 part 
each iff jasmine extract, rose extract, ah it tuberose 
extract; aleohol, lfi; rose water, 20 parts. 

Amandine.—A syrup is prepared from 2 parts of sugar 
and 1 of watpr: lfi parts of this svrup are mixed with 
4 parts of almond-soap orfime until homogeneous, and 
into this is stint'd 400 parts of almond oil scented with 
4-parts of oif ftf bitter almonds, 4 of bergrttoot oil and 
dove oil. The mixing of the almond oil with the syrupy 



. mass entails a certain amount of skill; and same force is 
required, especially towards the end, as the, mass gets 
stiller. 

- Almond-Soap CrerAe.—This is prepared by melting 
500 parts of pure fat and mixing the same with 200 parts 
of a 25 per cent, solution of caustic potash, the latter 
being addejl very slowly and with continued stirring, 
wjych is continued until the mass is cold, whereupon it 
is triturated in a mortar with 12 parts of alcohol and 
1 of oil of bitter almonds until frothy and homogeneous. 

Almond Paste.—Thirty-two parts of blanched bitter 
almonds are triturated to a fine pasto, to which is 
gradually added an intimate mixture of honey, 00 parts; 
yolk of egg, 30; almond oil, GO; bergamot oil, 1; and 
clove oil, 1. . ' 

Milk of ltoses.—Castile soap is dissolved in 4 parts of 
rose water by the aid of gentle heat, whereupon 1 part 
of white w%x and 1 of spermaceti are added to the solu¬ 
tion; when these are melted, a strained mixture, com¬ 
pounded of 10 parts of blanched sweet almonds and 
1000 parts of water, is added by degrees and with con¬ 
stant stirring. Finally, 150 parts of alcohol and 8 of rose 
oil are incorporated with the mixture. 

Frangipani Sachet powder.—Violet-root powder, 1500; 
patchouli leaves, 120; santal wood, 120; ncroli oil, rose 
oil, santal-wood cil, 2 parts of each; powdered musk sac. 
10; and civet, 5 parts. 
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CHAPTER I 

Purposes and Uses of Cosmetics, and Ingredients 

USED IN THEIR PREPARATION 

rPHE subject of cosmetics is closely allied to perfumery; 
"*■ but whilst the latter deals merely with the more 
external question ofsthe dispersion of odour and aroma, 
and tile masking of less pleasant smells, the domain of 
cosmetics is more of an internal character. 

True, the two often join hands, as it were, and in many 
points it is difficult to maintain the line of demarcation 
between the two terms. This is particularly the case 
where it is a question of methods of preparation, applica¬ 
tion, *und ingredients bordering on the domain of medi¬ 
cine. Here perfumery exhibits a certain* independence, 
though not always to its advantage or reputq; °ince in 
many instances preparations are made* and sold which 
really, belong almost entirely to the department of medi¬ 
cine, Wit contain substances either in themseftes poison-' 
ous or else capable of producing injurious effects on the 
human organism by protracted use. 

When rationally practised, the art of cosmetics sbould. 
however, lie the means of preventing sueH encroachments, 
proving by critical analysis that such aqd Such ingredients 
'|ie worthless, and contain nothing capable of producing 
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'the effegt’in view; or that the means proposed for a give]} 
purpose contain substances either prejudicial or directly 
inimical to health; and indicating means and ways for 
attaining the desired aim without the slightest detriment 
to health. 

Thus the cosmetic art is primarily of hygienic import¬ 
ance. In this connection its task is to assist medicine in 
a friendly manner, and not to oppose the same. It 
should, by the means at its disposal, support and assist 
the functions of certain parts of the Human body, protect 
them from injury, und remedy injuries already existing. 
This, however, is possible only when all the materials 
employed have been carefully tested in order to ascertain 
whether they are actually capable, by their nature and 
properties, of exerting a certain definite action, and seem 
to be unobjectionable from a hygienic point of view. 

Furthermore, the art of cosmetics plays the part of an 
impartial adviser to the laity, whose confidence it enjoys 
in certain matters dealing with the care of the body; it 
opens and points the wuy for those engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of cosmetic preparations; and, finally, constitutes 
a link in the chain of hygienic regulations, inasmuch as, 
in its capacity as a brunch of hygienic science, it en¬ 
deavours to remove or frustrate everything that is contrary 
or injurious to health. 

The second task to be performed by cosmetics muy be' 
regarded asvif an afstbetie character, namely, the beautify¬ 
ing of ( certain parts of the body. Even in this case, 
however, the muin point of hygiene cannflt be put eut of 
‘sight; anS this, indeed, is the crux which“forfns the 
stumbling-blbck of maay thousands of ignorant or inten¬ 
tional deceivers, who, in their eagerness for profit, dis¬ 
regard the question whether what they offer the publio 
may be detrimental to health. o 

Consequently; when the rational art of cosmetics deals 
also hfere with ‘the analysis and testing of the reeanB pro¬ 
posed, employed, or destined to be employed, for the® 
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beautifying of certain parts of the body, it not only fdiils 
•its hygienic mission, but is also at*the same^tin)^ explana¬ 
tory and instructive. 

Then, again, the third task of our subject is instructive 
as regards the elucidation and valuation*of old and new 
preparations, and the proper means of producing suitable 
beautifying preparations. 

The entire domain of cosmetics, in all three respects 
mentioned, is concerned with the rational care of the skin, 
the hair, the teeth, and the mouth. Moreover, it is not 
merely restricted to the indication of means capable of 
attaining the end in view, but also points and elucidates 
* the manner in which those means can be prepared. 

The rational care of the skin, hair, teeth, and mouth 
constitutes an important task, owing to the fact that the 
maintenance of these organs in a fit state to discharge 
tlieir functions as they should be, is a fundamental con¬ 
dition for the health of the individual. At the same time, 
the sestftetic. importance of the matter should be by no 
meiftiR despised, the progress made by chemistry having 
placed at disposal numerous means capable of furnishing 
successful results, without the slightest danger to health. 

The art of cosmetics, however, will not attain its full 
repute and the complete appreciation of its importance, 
until it has been freed from the dross still adhering tp it 
from times long past; until it takes i|s position as an 
independent technology; and never leaves out of sight— 
in its methods and the selection of material iT-rthe hygienic 
misaion with which it is charged. • It will then also 
oecupy the position of an assistant to medicine and a 
profitable patron of the art of perfumery. 

Meanwhile it must not, be fofgotten that the need for 
cosmetic appliances has not arisen merely in* our own 
times; on the contrary, this need extends backward to the 
earliest 8ges, and, moreover, is manifested among peoples 
.whose standard of ciyflkatian wouldmot lead one to sup¬ 
pose su3b to be $jie case. The cosmetic brt of the* present 
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day, however, differs in the manner in which this need 
can be supplied, by the practical application of the pro -* 3 
gress of science to the production of cosmetic prepara¬ 
tions, by rational processes and reliable ingredients, from 
that of older times, wherein chance, prejudice, ignorance, 
and even superstition were all convoked. 


INUREMENTS USED IE THE PREPARATION OP COSMETICS 

To a certain degree the preservation of scent and aroma 
is at least as important as the preservation of bodies 
occupying space and possessing form; but, in oonsequence 
of the extraordinary volatility of the first named, is an 
exceedingly difficult task. Moreover, the external effect 
of scents and aromatios resides entirely in this volatility, 
which, besides, affords the sole means whereby their 
presence can be detected in association with other sub¬ 
stances. 

On the other hand, the retention of these readily vanish¬ 
ing products is one of the chief tasks of the cdhmetio art, 
and the practitioner of this art must attempt to impart 
to his products a certain permanence and durability, 
despite the natural difficulties with which he’ - is here 
confronted. 

In the preservation of foodstuffs, wood,, and metal, the 
conditions are, ip some respects, simpler, it being for the 
most part merely a question of preventing decomposition, 
from intemal'or external sources, by the, addition of suit¬ 
able antiseptics, lb the case of wood or foodstuffs; in 
metals, external influences alone have to* be guarded 
against; whereas in preserving scent and aroma, the only 
point under consideration is the binding and fettering of 
the volatile substance. 

The methods of preparing scents are variotfs; and the 
choice depends, not merely on the properties of the raw 
material from which the scent is to be recovered, nor on 
the yield and pifcfit attainable, but mope particularly on 
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whether the scent can be obtained in a pure state, and 
‘tree from all extraneous admixtures capablh of ihjurioualy 
affecting its purity in any way. 

■The methods employed for the recovery of scents are: 
pressing, distillation, maoeration, absorption, and, finally, 
extraction. JJefore proceeding to deal with these various 
methods and the details of their performance, it will per¬ 
haps not be devoid of interest and practical utility to 
regard them critically, and ascertain how they have 
behaved in practise. The practical man will then be in 
a position to compare them with his own experience, and 
thus recognise whether his own methods are rational or 
not. 

On a small scale, the method of winning perfumes by 
pressure suffers from the drawback that, even when the 
strongest screw presses are used, a considerable portion of 
the oil is lost owing to a very large number of the oil 
vessels pi the shellj remaining unbroken. For this reason 
it i% alwajs advisable to employ hydraulic presses, since 
these give an amount of pressure unattainable by other 
means. Hence this method is out of the running for 
workers on the small scale. Furthermore, it is merely 
of low value to the maker of cosmetic preparations, being 
only suitable for application to a few substances yielding 
cheap scents. The employment of a hydraulic press is 
only profitable for working on the large ficale, and especi¬ 
ally for the production of .various fatty; oils (which, 

1 besides, are frequently used in compounding cosmetics'). 

The distillation method is extensively practised, and is 
capable fit application to a large number at substances, 
such as the ethereal oils presept in caraways, aniseed, 
lavender, mace, fennel, nutmegs, cinnamon, etc., all of 
which are obtained by this means. 

Thought suitable forms of apparatus exist for the per¬ 
formance of this method on the small scale, for those who * 
are unpsovided with » steam boiler, and pre obliged to use 
fire-heat, nevertheless the products fdr the most part do • 
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not come up to tho high standard of purity now required. 
In fact, steal* distillation is indispensable for working on* 
the large scale, which latter is the only profitable way of 
conducting thesj operations. Despite sundry “ ifs ’’ and 
“ buts," the distillation method must always be retained, 
more especially for dealing with vegetable matter rich in 
scented constituents, or voluminous in bulk, anjl with 
woods. On the other hand, distillation is not recom¬ 
mended for working on the small scale, or where very fine 
perfumes are in question. 

The maceration process, which is chiefly practised in 
France, is based on the property of fatty substances of 
absorbing perfumes with avidity, and of parting with a* 
large proportion of same when treated with very strong 
alcohol. According as the maceration of the flowers is 
effected by the aid of fats of high or low melting point, 
the products are classed ns pomades or scented oils. By 
using the same fatty matter for repeatedly treating fresh 
quantities of flowers, the. manufacture has it in ftis power 
to perfume the pomade or oil to any desifed extent. 
These products are indicated by numbers, the higher 
numbers expressing the stronger products. Fats may be 
advantageously replaced for this purpose by glycerine, 
which also absorbs the perfume from the flowers in a 
very rapid manner. 

The first point to be mentioned in connection with this , 
method is, that however long tie fat is exposed to the 
action of alfcohol, the extraction of the perfume remains, 
incomplete, a snfall portion beings always left behind. 
True, these/esidual perfumed fats and oils'ean be sold as 
such; but thjs circumstance is immaterial so far as 
concerns the appreciation of the value of the method, the 
point at issue being to determine whether the method 
attains the object for which it is employed, namely, the 
complete and pure extraction of the perfume. * In addi¬ 
tion, must be remembered thqt some vegetable per¬ 
fumes' are unable |o stand even the plight increase of 
temperature entailed by the maceration process. 
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A modification of the maceration method consists ifi 
treating the flowers with fats or oils a£ the ordinary 
temperature, and is known as “ enfleurage.” Again, 
fat may be replaced by carbon dioxide f#r this purpose; 
but this treatment, which is troublesome and lengthy, 
exhibits no special advantage, except perhaps in the 
avoidance of high temperatures. 

The extraction method is based on tho capacity exhi¬ 
bited by certain volatile liquids, such as sulphuric ether, 
chloroform, petrohfbm ether, und carbon disulphide, for 
quickly extracting the perfumed constituents from 
•flowers, und then leaving the extractives behind in a pure 
state when themselves evaporated by the application oi 
heat. 

't ins method offers the undeniable advantage of being 
equally useful for working on the small scale us the large; 
and this is a point worthy of mention, it is, however, 
attendee? with the inconvenience of having to get rid of 
the Solvent after the latter bus performed its allotted 
task, and become merely a source of trouble. True, the 
solujjjous of perfume in such solvents can bo volatilised 
at a very low temperature, und the solvents themselves 
can be recovered in the condenser for use over again; but 
the method does not preclude the volatilisation of tho 
perfume, and its alteration by the uctioij of atmospheric 
oxygen, even when the temperature of 36° C. is employed 
^n the case of sulphuric ether, 05° C. wit? .chloroform, 
50° C. with petroleum ether, and #)° C. with carbon 
disulphide. * 

It il tHbs evident that each method is defective; and', 
in fact, there is really no method known which could be 
characterised as the best, and most commendable for use 
in all eases. This is probably the reason why attempts 
are contiflually made to increase the production of per¬ 
fumes by artificial means, i.e ,, the synthetic process. 

Endeavours wt^e made for a long fcjmb to isolate the 
perfumes of sweet-scented flowers by feing readily volatile 
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solvents in* place of the earlier method of impregnating 
fats and oils w!th the corresponding perfunaes by maoera-' 
tion or enfleurage. These attempts, however, were 
unattended by any striking amount of success, although 
the utility of the method is beyond doubt. The chief 
drawback resides in the insufficiency of .the solvents 
employed, whether owing to the fact that their boiling 
points are too high to permit the recovery of the extracted 
perfumes in an unaltered or pure condition, or that a 
small proportion of the solvent remains obstinately 
adherent to the extracted matter, its removal then entail¬ 
ing the application of such a high temperature that the, 
perfume suffers alteration. In the year 1891 it was widely 
stated in the technical press that a solvent free from the 
aforesaid defects had been discovered in methylal. The 
low boiling point (42° C.) of this substance, coupled with 
the readiness with which it volatilised without leaving a 
trace behind, led to the expectation that it would prove 
suitable lor isolating even the most delicate perfumes ) and 
these hopes were said to have been confirmed by practical 
experiments, for example, with violet blossoms. Never¬ 
theless, this solvent does not appear to have been fully 
adopted in pruetice, no further experiences with it 
having been made public since that time. 

A point specially worthy of mention is the circumstance 
that in the preparation of perfumes the most divergent 
gradations can be obtained, often in a surprisingly simple 
manner.^ Apart fcom this, however, entirely new per-' 
fumes can be prepared by the mixing and suitable treat¬ 
ment of varfoua components. 

Thus it was observed by E. Soxhlet that a mixture of 
Peruvian balsam with traces of carbolic acid produced the 
same scent as castoreum; whilst acetic acid and traces 
of dove oil closely imitate the smell of fresh strawberries. 
The odour of fresh poplar buds can be easily produced by 
suitably mixing* ap alcoholic solution of gudacum with 
lavender oil. An alcoholic solution of rose oil with traces 
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o! patchouli tincture gives the well-known “ white rose." 
perfume; and rose oil with traces of musls tincture gives 
moss rose. A close imitation of the scent of lilies of the 
valley is obtained by mixing ylang-ylqng extraot with 
traces of tincture of cardamoms; and elder flower extract 
is prepared by adding ylang-ylang and ljnaloe to turpen¬ 
tine oil. Eau de Cologne can be produced by adding 1 
gram of neroli oil to 100 grams of alcohol. Every lover of 
this' scent will admit that the product obtained in this 
manner is superios to all others, and, in fact, when kept 
for some time it is really excellent, the only objection 
being that it is more expensive than mixtures prepared 
from the ordinary recipes, which, in addition to small 
quantities of neroli oil, contain such oils as lavender, 
roBemary, lemon, etc. The well-known and highly appre¬ 
ciated handkerchief scent, Ess Bouquet, can be imitated 
by the following recipe: Jasmine extract, reseda extract, 
and viqjet extract^ 1000 grams each; orris root, 1800 
grams; liquid storax, 5 grams; and ambergris, 2 grams: 
the whole digested together for a month and then filtered. 

English people prefer strong scents, so for this market 
thelflower perfumes are usually strengthened by additions 
of ambergris, .musk, storax, benzoe, cumarin, and 
patchouli. 

A number of new scents have been discovered by 
chemists, and these are now obtainable so cheaply as to 
make it worth while attempting to use thgm in the pre¬ 
paration of extracts and fancy scenty. fo this class 
belong heliotropin, cumarin, vanillin, nerolin, 'terpinol, 
etc. rand these, when dissolved in alcohol a«i mixed with 
a suitable fixing agent, such aj musk, ambergris, etc., 
furnish really excellent and cheap handkerchief perfumes. 
An excellent heliotrope extract can be prepared from 
heliotrojpn by digesting 1 gram of hrfiotropin, 0*2 gram 
of vanillin, 8 grams of neroli oil, 1 jgrain of oil of bitter 
almonds, 0*1 gram of musk, and S gram# of benzoin, in 1 
litre of alcohol f8r a month. 
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. A is well known that the addition of just sufficient fresh 
milk to • "solution of ethereal oils as to cause incipient? 
sepa*ition of the oil, contributes to the durability and 
intensity of the perfume of the mixture, the small amount 
of butter fat in the milk sufficing to retain the aroma, 
which would be lost by the volatilisation of the alcohol. 
The effect is still greater when hot milk is used; b|it it is 
always necessary to know in advance just how much milk 
is required to produce the incipient separation of the 
perfume. Consequently the following method must be 
adopted:— 

The ethereal oil preparation being ready, a Rmall quan¬ 
tity is taken, say about 30 c.c., and placed in a graduated 
burette, where sufficient water is added—drop by drop 
towards the end—to produce a distinctly opalescent mix¬ 
ture, without causing the separation of any drops of oil 
aftor standing for an hour. It then becomes a question 
of ascertaining how much milk will be necessary to 
displace the quantity of water used. Dow’s milk contains 
on the average 80 per cent, of water: then, assuming we 
have used, in the abovo case, 15 minims of water (30 c.c. 
being equal to 1 fluid ounce), it will be necessary to 
multiply this figure by 1’055 in order to find the quantity 
of milk required. The multiplier is found in the following 
manner:—1 fluid ounce ( = 30 c.c.) of milk weighs about 
470 grains (30’4522 grams); and the sp. gr. of milk is 
1’03Q at 16° C. These 470 grains contain 433‘6 grains of 
water (88 per cent.), and 36‘4 (12 per cent.) of solids,' 
the 488'6 grains of water corresponding to 455 
minims. T^noe we have the sum: 455 : 480^=15:21; 
v = 15 x im. In our special case % is equivalent to 
15*25; or, in round numbers, lfi minims. To ascertain 
the weight, instead of the volume, of milk required, all 
that is necessary «is to multiply the volume in # minims, 
eto., by 1*088. fl pound is equivalent to 12 ounces of 
8-drame, of 8 scruples, of 29 grains or minims.). 

. The various methods of preparing s<4snts will now be 
described. 



CHAPTEB II 
Preparation of Perfumes 

THE PRESSURE METHOD 

• HIS method is only applicable to certain perfumes 
occurring abundantly in various parts of plants. 
Thus the skins of oranges, lemons, quinces, etc., contain 
considerable amounts of ethereal oils, enclosed in oil 
vessels which can be easily detected under the micro¬ 
scope. On subjecting the said parts to powerful pressure, 
the oil vessels are ruptured and the contents escape. As 
a rutc, tk» operation is conducted in screw presses, pro¬ 
vided with" strong iron spindles, the materials being 
placed in strong press cloths made of horse hair or linen 
clotS, these being then laid between iron plates and 
exposed to gradually increasing pressure. Comparative 
tests have shown that, even when the strongest screw 
prefees are used, a considerable proportion of the oil is 
lost, through a large number of the oil vessels being left 
unbroken. For this reason it is alwaysspreferahle to 
employ hydraulic presses, since thes* furnish a degree 
of pressure unobtainable by any other means. In 
hydrtfulia presses for this class of work, Uie piston dr 
plunger fits exactly in a hollows iron cylinder, which is 
perforated all round like a sieve, and contains .the sub¬ 
stances to be pressed. When pressure is applied, the 
matter wpressed from the materials flows through the 
perforations in the cylinder, leaving t^e" residue behind in 
the form of a compact cake, which latter is qifite free 
from oiL 
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,Tk expressed liquid oonteins an aqueous fluid in 
tion to the oilt the whole being rendered milky by the 1 
presence of vegetable fibres, mucilage, etc. This is 
collected in a high glass cylinder, which is them set aside 
f * pkoe where will be quite free from vibration 
After a few hours’ rest the liquid will be found to have 
separated into two layers, the lower one consisting of the 
water, vegetable mucilage, etc., and the upper one of 
nearly pure oil. This is carefully decanted and passed 
through a filter, until perfectly clarified, a double layer of 
filter paper in a glass funnel covered with a glass plate 
being used. 

A better method of separating the oil and water is by 
means of a separating funnel, which can be made by 
outtmg the bottom ofl a bottle and passing a glass tube, 
about 6-10 mm. in diameter, through the cork. By 
attaching to this tube a short length of indiarubber tubing, 
fitted with a pinohcock, this extemporised funnel can 
be used for separating even the last drops of water from 
the press runnings. * 

For the manufacture of cosmetics, the method of 
extracting perfumes by pressure is of little value, sfoee 
• it is only applicable to a few materials which furnish 
cheap scents. 

'tpns DISTILLATION METHOD 

The vapours of many perfumes and ethereal oils have 
the property* of being carried awafr in such quantity by • 
steam that they can be extracted from thq, parent plant 
by this means, though as a rule the ethereal o% have a 
higher boiling point than water. This method of vola¬ 
tilising any substance and then recovering it by con¬ 
densation is termed steam distillation, and is capable of 
application to a lasge number of substances, the ethereal 
mis contained in .caraways, aniseed, lavender* fennel, 
«a«». f nutmegs, •cinnamon, etc., being obtained 
exclusively by this*meaus. 
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The forms Ot apparatus used in carrying out this method 
in accordance with the amount of material to be 
treated; and a few of the ohief types will now be 
described.' t 

For those who are unprovided with a boiler, and have 
therefore to pee direct fire heat, an advantageous form 
of ‘still is one set in brickwork in such a manner that the 
hot 'gases from the fire come in contact, not only with 
the doncave bottom of the vessel, but also with the sides 
by means of flues arranged in the brickwork. The upper 
part of the still projects above the setting, and is pro¬ 
vided, at one side, with an opening fitted with a screw 
cover, and serving to fill up the still with water whilst 
distillation is proceeding. A copper or tin hood is fitted, 
steamtight, over the edge of the still, and terminates in 
a pipe leading to the condenser, which consists of a coiled 
tin pipe fired in a wooden or metal vessel. The latter 
is provided with aij elbow pipe at the top, and with a 
tubes benffc at right angles and debouching immediately 
over the bottom of the vessel, its length being Buch that 
it projeots beyond the edge of the vessel. 

Tfie materials to be distilled are introduced into the 
still and suffused with water; it is also advisable to provide 
the still with stirrers, which can be kept in motion until 
the’water actually boils, since otherwise there is a risk, 
of local overheating and burning againlt the walls and 
bottom. 8uch a risk may also be counteracted by intro¬ 
ducing into the still a perforated fa\pe bottom, placed 
above the level of the lateral flues; or by putting the 
materials under treatment into a wire basket and suspend¬ 
ing the latter in the still. . 

The employment of steam for the recovery of perfumes 
by tiie distillation method is highly advantageous, and 
indeed indispensable for working on thA large scale. The 
stills, which in this case may be constructed of strong tin 
plate, are unmounted, and are lagged .with weod to 
prevent loss of h?at by radiation. Immediately above the 
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cuncave buttons is fitted a perforated false bottom, on # 
which thl charge is laid. A pipe, passing through the 
bottolh of the still, is connected with a boiler supplying 
steam under lovs pressure. This steampipe is fitted with 
a tap, and a second tap serves to run off the water left 
in the still after the distillation is at an end. When the 
Still is charged, the Bteam tap is turned on by .degrees, 
and the passage of this current is continued until the 
operation is complete. 

During distillation a mixture of pure"water and ethereal 
oil escapes from the mouth of the condenser. Where the 
quantities to be dealt with are large, it is advisable to < 
effect the separation of the distilled oil and water by 
means of a so-called Florentine bottle. This consists of a 
glass bottle, from the bottom of which an upwardly bent 
tube projects to such a height that the bend in the tube 
is on a slightly lower level than the neck of the bottle. 
During distillation the bottle fills with water, onrtbe top 
of which floats the separated oil; but when*the tfater 
reaches a certain level the excess runs away through the 
bent tube, so that,, towards the end, the bottle contains 
only oil and a very little water. 

For work on the large scale this somewhat fragile 
appliance is replaced by separating bottles consisting of 
glass cylinders.^ tapering at the top and bottom, and 
mounted on a suitable frame. The water settling down 
below the oil'is drawn off through a tap at the bottom; 
and as soon as the first bottle of tbe series is full of oii, 
the liquid coming from the condenser is diverted through 
a'horisontal pipe into the next, and so on. * * 

The complete separation of the oil from water is effected 
in a separating funnel: a glass funnel, closed by a 
ground glass plate at the top, and drawn out to a fine 
point at the bottom of the tapped limb. The ’fcontents 
of the Florentine'little are transferred to the separating 
funnel,'which is tfcen covered up and {eft untiF a clear 
'.line of demarcation is observed between the oii and the 
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water. By carefully opening the tap, the whole of the 
%ater can be drawn off; the oil is then |ran’aierred to 
bottles, which are fitted with air-tight stoppers,, and 
stared in a cool dark place. 

THE MACERATION METHOD 

Certain perfumes, such as those of the acacia, rose, 
mignonette, orange blossom, violet, and many other 
scented flowers, can be less perfectly or less purely 
recovered by distillation than by maceration, a process 
based on the property of fats for greedily absorbing per- 
,fumes, which they subsequently cede to very strong 
alcohol. 

The maceration process is a very simple operation. 

The fat is placed in a porcelain or enamel-lined iron pan, 
which is then warmed to about 40° (highest 50°) C., by 
setting it in a shallow vessel containing hot water, the 
flowers (p be extracted being enclosed in bogs of fine linen 
and 4 )lace<^ in the fat, where they are allowed to remain 
for one-half to two days. The bags are then taken out, 
drained, pressed, refilled with fresh flowers, and returned 
to t!fe pan. This operation is repented twelve to sixteen 
times, or even more, and furnishes a highly scented 
pomade or oil. 

The perfumes are extracted from .the pomades or 
" huiles aptiques ” by treating the lattrt- with 90-95 per 
cent, alcohol, which dissolves out the perfunjes but leaves 
the fat untouched. In the case of oil^ the extraction is 
effected by shaking them up with the alcohol *in large 
glass*bottles; but the pomades have to bescooled down 
until solidified, and then cut up into very small pieces 
for agitation with the spirit. A better plan is to put the 
pomade in a cylinder with a fine aperture at the* bottom, 
through jvhioh, by the aid of a close-fitting piston, the fat 
is expressed in the form of a fine thread, thus exposing a 
very large surface *and facilitating extraction .by the 
alcohol. The section obtained as thl result of an expo., 
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sure of several weeks’ duration in the above manner 
then digtillecfcat a low temperature. 

When glycerine is used instead of fat, the method oi 
treatment is tly* same, except that benzol is employed as 
the extracting solvent in plaoe of alcohol, owing to the 
circumstance that the latter dissolves glycerine as well as 
ethereal oils. 

THE ABSORPTION OR ENFLEURAGE METHOD 

In this method also the absorbent property of the fats 
and oils for perfumes is utilised, bat the treatment of 
the flowers is carried on at the ordinary temperature. In 
this case the fat-lard—is spread out about i inch thick, 
on glass plates, some 40 inches long and 24 inches wide 
which are then laid on wooden frames and covered over 

T7T, ThS fram6S are P laoed «bove 

another and left for one to three days, after which the 
withered flowers are replaced by fresh ones, and this 
operation is repeated until the pomade has attained the 
desired strength. 

A useful modification of this method consists in intro¬ 
ducing into a tightly closed case a large number of glass 

°Tt WSth krd thBt ha8 beeD converted into 
thm threads by means of a jet. This case is placed in 
communication with a second one, filled with flowers and 
provided with an aperture at top and bottom. One of 
these aperture^ communicates with the first case by 
means of a pipe, and a current of air is drawn through 
the whole apparatus by suitable means, such as *a fan 
dnven by clockwork. The air drawn out of the case con- 
he ' a “ werB is W« with perfume, which ft sur¬ 
renders to the fat m pasjing through the other case. 

Hy^he use of this apparatus several important advan- 
^ In tbe first place, the abmrption 

8t rate, only a small amount tfmotive 

Pow» is requireSsand the flowers new come in 
t^act with the fat, which therefore cannot absorb rny- 
■Wng beyond the perfume floating in tlfe aw. 


~*r 
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• 

The place of fat oan be filled by carbon djpxide, in. 
wnich event the following apparatus is used! A dumber 
•of lumps of white marble are placed in a large glass *bb- 
sel, and to them is introduced, at intervals*and by means 
of a funnel, a quantity of hydrochloric acid. The result¬ 
ing stream of .carbon dioxide gas is passed through a 
washing flask charged with water, and is then led through 
•tPlfiwisber of sheet metal filled with the flowers to be ex¬ 
tracted, whence it is delivered into a flask filled with 
strong alcohol and surrounded with cold water. The gas 
takes up the perfume from the flowers in the state of 
vapour, and gives up the same to the alcohol, being itself 
discharged through an effluent tube in the alcohol vessel 

THE EXTRACTION METHOD 

The most suitable solvents for this purpose are petro¬ 
leum ether and carbon disulphide, these being cheaper 
than qbloroform or ether. 

The apparatus employed consists of a tinplate cylinder, 
which carries at its upper end an annular channel pro- 
vided*with a tap, and can be closed by means of a cover, 
also provided with a tap. At the bottom of the cylinder 
is a tube, which can be closed by means of this tap. The 
cylinder is charged with the flowers to be extracted, and 
•with the solvent,—petroleum ether or carbon disulphide, 
—the lid is put on, and water is poured into .the annular 
channel, thus forming a hermetical seal. After the ex¬ 
traction is completed, which takes about thirty to forty 
minute, both taps are turned on, gpd the liquid is run. 
into the retort attached to the apparatus. If it be desired 
to repeat the extraction, the water seal is removed and 
a fresh quantity of solvent is poured over the ‘flowers 
through tips lid of the vessel. 

Havmg thus seen how the perfumes can be extracted 
and reoovpred from the-materials in wtiolp they are con¬ 
tained, we will ndw proceed to consider the substances 
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\thicii possess any importance in connection with the 
preparation # of cosmetics. 

Jt is advisable to distinguish between— 

1. Chemical products. 

5. Animal substances. 

8. Oils and fats. 



CHAPTER III 



Chemical and Animal Products used in the 
Manufacture of Cosmetics 

Chemical Products 

Jg'i'HEK, which is also known us “ sulphuric ether,” is 
• prepared by distilling alcohol with sulphuric acid 
and rectifying the product by a second distillation. In 
the pure state, ether is a thin-flowing, strong-smelling, 
and inflammable liquid. The sp. gr. is 0'736, and the 
boiling point 35* C. Ether possesses high solvent powers 
for ethereal oils, resins, and fats. Being highly volatile, 
ether rapidly disseminates its vapour through the air; 
and as*this vapour is exceedingly inflammable, it is 
necessary to keep all lights away from the vicinity of 
bottles ^containing the liquid in question. 

It is well known that in mixing water and sulphuric 
acid, the latter should alwuys be poured into the water, 
and not vice vena. According to Orlow, the reverse pro- 
cedure'must be followed in mixing ether and sulphurio 
acid, since he observed that when this acid is poured into 
ether, violent spurting, sometimes even accompanied by 
explosion, occurs; whereas, when the operation is per¬ 
formed in the converse manner, it is free from danger. 
The etHfer Used must be water-white, exhibit? the true 
odour and flavour of ether, and must not impart a red 
coloration to litmus paper. An addition of alcohpl in¬ 
creases the sp. gr. Pure ether leaves no residue on 
evaporation? and should not turn milky when mixed with 
water, but float on the surface of the la|te'r. 

So-called pure commercial ether invariably contains 
certain impurities, chiefly organic sulphur compounds 
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which are left behind ae a malodorouB residue on the 
spontdneouk evaporation of the ether. The name of sul- 
ptfurie ether is all the more applicable, owing to the 
presence of free sulphur in solution. This may be readily 
detected by agitating the suspected sample with a little 
pure bright metallic mercury in a test r tube. If the 
amount of sulphur be only very small, the surface of the 
mercury merely turns a dull grey; but when a relatively 
large amount of sulphur is present, the entire liquid 
becomes grey or black from mercury sulphide. 

ALCOHOL 

Pure alcohol is a thin liquid, of sp. gr. 0'8095, boiling at 
78°'4 0., but requiring a temperature far below -100° C. 
to effect its solidification. By evaporating solid carbon 
dioxide with ether, Dewar obtained a temperature which 
is estimated as about -200° C., and which caused alcohol 
to freeze as a crystalline solid mass, exhibiting the pecu¬ 
liarity of not suddenly becoming liquid when thawed, but 
of first passing through an intermediate viscous stage 
resembling glycerine. Alcohol is characterised by a high 
solvent power for resins, balsams, and ethereal oils. For 
the production of absolute alcohol, Yoon employed oal- 
oium carbide. When this last-named substance is broken 
into lumps and treated with 90-95 per cent, alcohol, it is 
briskly attached and continues to liberate acetylene sb 
long as any water remains in the alcohol; as soon, how¬ 
ever, as all tbe c water has been absorbed by the carbide, 
the evolution of gas ceases. Hence .calcium carbide 
affords a means of testing alcohol for' the pretence of 
water. The resulting alcohol no longer gives a precipitate 
with barium alooholate; consequently calcium carbide is 
just as delicate a reagent as the latter, and enables abso¬ 
lute alcohol to* be obtained from 95 per uept. (or even 
90 per eent.) spirit in at most two distillations. For this 
purpose the alco&ol iff be reotifted is mixed with 25 per 
oust, by weight* of calcium carbide, repeatedly agitatedf 



left to settle until the liberation of gas ceases, and 'is 
theft distilled. The distillate is freed from any accom¬ 
panying acetylene by adding a small quantity of caloined 
copper sulphate and distilling anew. 

for the preparation of absolute aloohol in glass vessels 
and on the small scale, Habermann has recommended 
that thq lime used for this purpose should be added not 
to tiie still direct, but allowed to aot in a vessel com¬ 
municating therewith. This vessel consists of a cylinder, 
drawn out to a fine tilbe at the lower end, and inserted 
in the path of the distilled vapour on its way to the 
coftdenser. This cylinder contains a narrow cylindrical 
roll of iron-wire gauze, closed at the uppe&end, and rest¬ 
ing with its lower end against the tapered portion of the 
glass cylinder, whilst the top extends to within a few 
centimetres of the stopper of the latter. The annular 
space between the gauze and the glass is filled with a 
weighed quantity of quicklime, in lumps as large as hazel 
nuts. The still being charged with a corresponding quan¬ 
tity of (at least 95 (vol.) per cent.) alcohol, the attach¬ 
ment cqptaining the lime is tightly fixed on and connected 
with the condenser. The still is then heated on the water 
batit, slowly at first, so that only a small quantity of the 
alcohol distils over during the first two hours, at the end 
«4 which time the receiver is changed. 'Jhis vessel is 
connected with the condenser by a cork provided with a 
double bore fitted with a calcium chloride tutfe. open at 
both ends. Should the quicklime be found to have 
become wet and pappy during distillation, the operation 
must be* suspended and the lime replaced by *a freshly 
charged tube, since in the condition mentioned the lime 
has not only lost its power of absorbing moisture from the 
aloohol, but is capable of ceding such to the alcohol. 

* ' 

In order to deodorise alcohol for cosmetic purposes, 

5 parts of qlcohol should'be left for several jiays in eon- 
tact with a mixture lif powdered charcoal '30 parts, quick- 
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lime 60, end powdered alum 8 puts, the whole being 

frequently* agitated, and finally filtered. 

• 

Potassium permanganate also is recommended as an 
excellent means for rectifying alcohol, 2-3 c.o. of an 
aqueous solution of permanganate—15'80 grams of this 
salt to 100 c.o. of water—being sufficient for 1 litre of 
badly flavoured spirit. The alcohol can be separated from 
the resulting black precipitate by decantation. 

Another excellent means for rectifying once-distilled 
alcohol is found in s&dium peroxide. The quantity em¬ 
ployed per hectolitre varies from 100 to 150 grams of 
sodium peroxide, added twenty-four hours previous to 
rectification. By this means the regular progress of the 
reaction is ensured, the separation of the impurities is 
accentuated, and a higher yield of alcohol of pure flavour 
is obtained. 

The usual tables for preparing 00 per cent! 1 wine spirit 
from stronger alcohol are arranged in percentages; but it 
is better to employ a table based on sp. gr. as follows:— 


Sp. gr. 
at 16® C. 

C 

1000 Grams of 90% 
Spirit contain 

S P' SF- 

1000 Grams of 90% 
Spirit contain 

t 

Alcohol 

Grams. 

Water 

Grams. 


Alcohol 

Grams. 

Water 

Grams. 

O'SOTO 

8&'6 

1054 

1 08190 

914 5 

855 

08075 

896'3 

1038 

0'8186 ' 

916 8 

837 

0 8080 » 

8978 

109'9 

08140 

918*1 i 

81'9 

0 80883 . 

89888 

101 12 

0'8145 

9199 

80*1 

0 8086 

890 4 

.1006 

08160 

9217 

788 

08090 

90105 

98-95 

08165 

9235 

765 

09005 

909 05 

97'85 

08160 

935 3 

747 

08100 

904 3 

95*7 

08165 

997 18 

7387 

08105 

90595 

94 05 

08170 

998-95 

7106 

08110 

907*6 

93 4 

08175 

930-8 

69'2 

08115 

9to0$ 

90'7 

08180 

989-6 

67'4 

08190 

0-8196 

,9110 

91975 

890 

87'35 

<08185 

C 

984> 

65 6 

o 
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CHLOROFORM 

Chloroform is obtained by distilling wood spirit, common 
salt, and sulphuric acid, and rectifying the distillate. 
One method of preparing pure chloroform is ]>ased on the 
precipitation of chloroform salicylide from impure chloro¬ 
form. The salicylide is obtained by the action of phos¬ 
phorus oxychloride on salicylic acid, and this class of 
substarifces give, with chloroform, products that are only 
sparingly soluble, if at all, and crystallise in an excellent 
manner. The combination is very unstable, the chloro¬ 
form being liberated on the application of gentle heat; 
and it can be prepared in this manner, in a perfectly pure 
state, just before use. Chloroform has an agreeable odour, 
a sweet taste, boils at 61° C., and is of sp. gr. 1’48. On 
account of its high solvent powers and low boiling point, 
it is largely used for the extraction of vegetable perfumes. 

Numerous experiments have been made on the decom¬ 
position anjj preservation of chloroform. Allen showed 
that an .addition of sulphur, in the proportion of 1: 1000. 
retards the decomposition of chloroform in daylight. In 
this decomposition, oxygen plays a considerable part, and 
chlorin? is always present in the first stage of the re¬ 
action ; it would therefore seem as though the sulphur acts 
as a reducing agent, and that any readily oxidisable sub¬ 
stance soluble in chloroform would have the same effect. 
“With this object Dott divided a sample of chloroform into 
four portions, a very small amount of morphia being 
added to the first, gallotannic acid to the # second, hypo- 
phosphorous acid,to the third, and nothing at all tb the 
fourth. Aft^r a few weeks, the pure chloroform exhibited 
signs of decomposition, as evidenced by the smell and on 
the addition of silver nitrate, fbe others remained 
entirely unaltered, even after exposure to light for a 
month longer. 

benzoic acid 

The preparation of benzoic acid from" bepzoin can be 
performed by any odfe in a very simple mafhner, by digest- 
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irig thjs ream with 3-4 parts of strong acetic acid. The 
resulting fcrown solution is decanted and poured Into 
9 parts of boiling water. The resin is deposited as a 
greyish broyn mass, and the liquid, after filtration and 
cooling, furnishes crystals of benzoic acid (most of that 
present in the solution), a further quantity being obtain¬ 
able by concentrating the residual liquid after ’partial 
saturation with quicklime. In working on a large scale, 
the acetic acid would, of course, be recovered from the 
liquor. « 

The resin thrown down from the acetic solution has an 
agreeable and aromatic odour when dried and melted, $nd 
can be used up for other purposes. On account of the 
preservative qualities of benzoin, it is advisable to add 
this by-product to the pitch used for lining beer and other 
casks. 


BENZOL AND BENZINE 

According to the raw materials from which it is pre¬ 
pared, namely, coal tar or petroleum, the product is 
known as benzol or benzine, the former having the sp. gi. 
0’860, and boiling at 82° C., whilst the latter the sp. gr. 
0'730, and a variable boiling point which does not fad 
below 180° C. Benzol from coal tar is exclusively used 
by the makers of coal-tar dyes; but for cosmetic purposed 
the petroleum benzine is the only one coming under con- 
siderati&n, as it is used for the extraction of perfumes 
from flowers. 

• 

A simple distinguishing test for benzol apd benzine is 
afforded by iodine, a small crystal of which will impart a 
carmine’red coloration to the former, and a violet tinge 
to tlie latter. This reaotion is very reliable, and also 
applicable to‘mixtures of benzol and benzyie. Another 
simple and reliable teat is by agitation with a little alcohol, 
Which produces considerable 'turbidity is jthe case of 
benzol, but lehves benzine perfect!^ clear. To perform 
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this test, a few drops of 95 per cent, alcohol are poured 
into a dr; test tube and then thrown out agaifl, so*as to 
leave only a vet; minute quantity behind; 1-2 c.o. of tlffi 
suspected benzine is then run in, and the ewhole well 
shaken up. A turbid, milky liquid indicates the presence 
of benzol; but if the liquid remain quite clear, the heavier 
drops quickly separating from the rest, only benzine is 
present. The alcohol test is simpler than that with 
iodine, and gives equally reliable indications, provided the 
method is performed a» above. 

To rectify benzine, Gawalowski recommends the follow¬ 
ing treatment:— 

When a malodorous benzine is treated with an addition 
of about 1-2 per cent, of free fatty acids, the latter are 
dissolved. About } per cent, of tannin is then added, 
and the whole well mixed together. Finally, an addition 
is made of sufficient potash or soda lye, or milk of lime, 
to saponify «the fatty pcids and neutralise the tannin. 
After shaking the mixture and leaving it to stand a while, 
the milky liquid separates into two layers, the mucilagin¬ 
ous soajjy matters sinking to the bottom, and leaving the 
clear, colourless, and deodorised benzine floating above. 
This, when decanted and filtered, giveB a product capable 
of immediate utilisation for many technical purposes, and 
ponvertfble, by redistillation, into a perfectly pure 
benzine. * 

Beef fat, olive oil, or other fats and oils, muy t be used 
for the above treatment, provided the «an» be free from 
rancidity. The olein—oleic acid—used by candlemakers 
can also be anployed, but should first be shakeif up with 
a 0’1 per cent, solution of soda, in order to eliminate the 
malodorous liquid fatty acids, butyric acid in particular. 

Another method of deodorising benzine is as follows:— 
w 4} litres of benzine are well mixed with*} litre of sul¬ 
phuric acid, 1} litres of water, and 80 grape of potassium 
permanganate, thenjeft for twenty-four hoars, and the 
decanted benzine afterwards shaken up with a solution of 
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74 grains of potassium permanganate and 15 gramj of 
soda in 1 litre of water. 


AMMONIUM CARBONATE 

Commercial ammonium carbonate is a mixture of 
ammonium mono- and bicarbonate, anihinay be prepared 
by heating un intimate mixture of 1 part of ammonium 
sulphate and 2 parts of chalk in horizontal eybndrical, 
cast-iron retorts, 7-10 feet long and 20 inches in 
diameter, the vapour being collected in stone chambers, 
where the salt settles down on the walls and is after¬ 
wards chipped off. Behind these chambers is a cake 
scrubber containing sulphuric acid for the vapours not 
condensed in the chambers, together with free ammonia 
and ammonium sulphate. Seventy-six parts of chalk are 
consumed for each 100 parts of ammonium sulphate, and 
59-60 parts of ammonium carbonate are obtained. The 
crude salt is usually sublimed over ngain. 'Jfiie sublima¬ 
tion and purification are performed at a lower tempera¬ 
ture, not exceeding 65-70° C., the waste heat from the 
retorts boing employed to heat a water bath for this 
purpose. The iron panB used are surmounted by unsol¬ 
dered leaden cylinders formed by rolling sheet lead, and 
open at both ends, the upper ends being covered with 
leaden plates and a luting of paper. When the operation, 
is complete, the cylinders are cooled down, the' paper 
luting removed, and the sheets unrolled to enable the 
product to bestaken out. When pure, ammonium car¬ 
bonate will volatilise, without leaving any residue, if 
heated ofl a bright piece of platinum foil. 

Ammonium carbonate is readily soluble in cold water,— 
25: 100,—but is decomposed by hot water; it is only 
sparingly soluble in alcohol. 


t (Ml. OF BITTER ALMONDS 

Oil of bitter glmonds consists of begzoyl hydride or ben- 
zaldehyde. It may be prepared by artificial means, but 
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this method is not adopted in practice, the oil being 
obtainable more cheaply from bitter almonds* 

Pure oil of bitter almonds is colourless; of high refrac¬ 
tive power, and with a very intense odoy of bitter 
almonds. By the action of the air it is gradually changed 
into an inodorous and colourless crystalline mass, consist¬ 
ing of benzoic acid. This change is facilitated by light, 
and theftfore the oil should always be stored in hermeti¬ 
cally closed bottles, protected by an opaque envelope. 

The oil is adulterated with nitrobenzol, alcohol, and 
light ethereal oils. Nitrobenzol may be detected by 
plaping 10 drops of the oil in a narrow test cylinder along 
with 6 c.c. of 90 per cent, alcohol and 5 c.c. of water (or 
10 c.c. of 45 per cent, alcohol), closing the cylinder with 
the finger, and gently turning the mixture round twice. 
Under this treatment, pure oil of bitter almonds is imme¬ 
diately dissolved to a clear solution; but if even only 1 per 
cent, of nitrobenzol be present, the liquid is clouded and 
the droup of nitrobenzol can be seen floating about pre¬ 
vious to collecting at the bottom of the vessel. The 
formation of merely a turbid solution indicates adultera¬ 
tion with other ethereal oils. The test recommended by 
Maisch consists in dissolving 1 gram of oil in 8 grams of 
alcohol, adding 1 gram of caustic potash, and wanning 
the whole until one-third of the alcohol has evaporated. 
Pdre oil gives a brown liquid, but in presence of nitro- 
benzol a brown resin is deposited. According to Hof¬ 
mann, a bluish violet coloration is obtained, in presence 
of nitrobenzol, on, diluting the oil with e&er, adding a 
little hydrochjoric acid and sulphuric acid, and afterwards 
a little alcohol and a few granules of zinc, the mixture 
being shortly after neutralised with* potash, shaken up, 
the ether allowed to elaborate spontaneously, and' the 
liquid treated with a few drops of bleaching powder solu¬ 
tion. A test, introduced by Wagner, is based on the 
different sp. ft. of mixtures of bitter almofld oil and niiyo- 
bsnzol. and on the r&diness with which the former coin- 
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bines with alkali bisulphites. Commercial oil of titter 
almonds varies in sp. gr. between 1'040 and 1*044; nltro- 
flenzol, between 1*180 and 1*201. 

The weight per given volume of mixtures of oil of bitter 
almonds and nitrobenzol is as follows:— 

%• 

5 c,c. of pure oil of bitter almonds weigh ... 5 29 grams. 


5 

do. 

do. 

containing 25 per cent, 
of nitrobenzol, weigh 5'89 

■ do. 

5 

do. 

do. 

do. 50 do. do. 5 57 

do. 

6 

do. 

do. 

do. $6 do. do. 5 75 

do. 

5 do. of pure nitrobenzol 

do. 5'90 

do. 


If 5 e.o. of commercial oil of bitter almonds be shaken 
up in a graduated test glass with 85 c.c. of a concentrated 
solution of calcium- or sodium bisulphite, and the mixture 
is then made up to 60 c.c. with water, any nitrobenzol 
present will float on the top, and the amount can be 
approximately estimated. This treatment will also cause 
the separation of any extraneous ’ethereal oifs. JTo facili¬ 
tate the collection of the nitrobenzol, it is advisable to 
add 5 c.c. of benzine to the oil on commencing this test, 
tbe added volume being deducted from the tottJ in the 
supernatant layer of nitrobenzol. 

Oil of bitter almonds is also adulterated with alcohol, 
and in suej) event exhibits a lower sp. gr. thfih usual. 
Should the alcohol amount to 8-10 per cent., the addition 
of a twafbld volume of nitrjc acid (sp. gr. 1*42) causes the 
liq»\id to swell up in a few minutes and disengage nitrous 
fumes. 

The presence of artificial oil of bitter almonds in the 

natural oil can be detected in the following manner:_A 

strip of filter paper, impregnated with a few drops of the 
suspected oilt is ignited, and the products yf combustion 
are oaught in a damp beaker. Water is then added to 
the beaker, afid the liquid is filtered and .treated with 
silver nitrate lohitkm. Should th/ artificial oQ in quae- 
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tion be present, a white precipitate mil be obtained, owing 
to the chlorine invariably accompanying the ibid #1. 

BORAX 

In preparing borax from boric acid, a quantity of soda 
crystals (e.g., 1800 kilos) is dissolved in water, and the 
solution raised to*100° C. by the aid of steam, whereupon 
a corresponding quantity (1200 kilos) of purified commer¬ 
cial borio acid is added in small portions (4-5 kilos). 

Borax is soluble to (Jie extent of 6 parts in 100 of cold 
water, or 2 to 1 in hot water; it is insoluble in aloohol. 

In purchasing borax, attention should be bestowed on 
the colour: pure borax is quite white, whereas a reddish 
coloration indicates contamination with ferric oxide. 

CUMAlilN 

Cumarin occurs in the Tonka bean, the blossoms of 
melilot trefoil, the leaves of giant clover, the fruit of 
Myroxolon tiluiferum, fn woodruff, rue, and sweet vernal 
grass, ft is artificially prepared by treating sodium sali- 
cylal with acetic anhydride. Pure cumarin forms hand¬ 
some white acicular crystal, which possess a very agree¬ 
able odour; they melt at 67° C. The rates of solubility 
are as follows:— 

Cumarin dissolves in 400 parts of cold water (at 15° C.), 
or M parts of boiling water; is readily soluble in alcohol 
and ether, as well as acetic acid and ethereal oils. 

ACETIC ACID (GLACIAL ACETIC AO») 

In its purest form acetic acid is a colourless liqiyd, with 
a strongly acicl taste and smell; it solidifies to colourless 
crystals at 8° C. Like alcohol, this add dissolves ethereal 
oils, and is employed in the preparation of numerous toilet 
vinegars and washes. 

In chemical works, glacial acetic acid is prepared in a 
cheap and pure form by distilling sodium acetate wijh 
sulphuric awl. 
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*The,reagent for detecting mineral acids in acetic acid 
is roAnilifie hydrochloride. One c.e. of the acetic acid to 
Be examined is poured into a shallow porcelain dish, and 
treated witk one drop of an alcoholic solution of rosaniline 
hydrochloride—25 grams of fuchsine in 100 c.o. of 90 per 
cent, alcohol. If the sample be pure, no alteration in the 
red-violet colour of the fuchsine occurs on mixing the two 
liquids; in fact, the colour is rather intensifiSd. In 
presence of mineral acids, however, even as low as 1 per 
cent., the colour changes to a dinty yellow. The charac¬ 
teristic colour of the fuchsine is restored by neutralisation 
with pure alkali. 

For detecting the presence of sulphuric acid or hydro¬ 
chloric acid, Hager proposes wanning 1 large or 2 small 
drops of gurjun balsam—East Indian Copaiba balsam— 
with 35-40 drops of pure acetic acid, in a not too wide 
test tube, and warming the same with agitation. On then 
adding at most 8 drops of the suspected sample, a blue 
violet coloration ensues, at once if hydrpchlorif. acid be 
present, or more slowly in presence of sulphuric acid. 
The development of this coloration may be accelerated by 
warming the mixture above 60° 0. This reactioh requires 
only two to three minutes for its performance. 

NITKOBENZOt 

Nitrobenzol is formed by treating benzol, or a mixtuye 
of tins and toluol or higher homologues, with strong nitric 
acid 05 w mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, washing 
the product .with water and sodium oarbonate, caustic 
soda, or ammonia, driving off the unaltered hydrocarbons 
with s&am, and rectifying the residue. 

The substances technically comprised under the name 
nitrobenzol generally form yellowish or brownish liquids, 
with s high refractometer index; they are of oleaginous 
consistence,*and possess an intensely ‘swoet, empyreu- 
matio taste, pre sparingly soluble in water {to which, 
hbwever, fcey impart their odour), ( are misoible to a dear 
liquid with alcohol, ether, chloroform, carbon disulphRe, 
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beijjsol, 'benzine, petroleum ether, and most gt the late 
and the ethereal oils. The; oan be distilled without 
alteration, but undergo decomposition, occasionally ac¬ 
companied by explosion, when rapidly Aid strongly 
heated. According as the nitrobenzol is prepared from 
light <jr heavy benzol, the product is known as light or 
heavy, (hese terms applying to the boiling point and not 
to the density. 

Light nitrobenzol, also known as nitrobenzol for blue 
and black (in the dyesHhff trade), is an almost pure article, 
pale yellow in colour, and (in comparison with the others) 
of agreeable smell, recalling bitter almonds. The sp."gr. 
is T186-1'2; boiling point, 205-210° C.; solidifying (crys¬ 
tallising) point, 3° C. It serves as a perfume,—artificial 
oil of bitter almonds, mirbane oil, mirbane essence,— 
especially for fats and soaps. Only this light nitrobenzol, 
however, is suitable for this purpose. An extra fine 
quality, nearly or quite colourless, and water-white, is . 
prepared, for*this use, from pure crystalliBable benzol, 
and purified by washing with potassium bichromate and 
sulphuric acid, followed by rectification with steam. 

The detection of nitrobenzol as an adulteration in oil of 
bitter almonds has already been dealt with under the latter 
heading. 

,The following reaction is suitable for the detection of 
nitrobenzol in soaps, etc. Two drops of carbolic acid, 
three of distilled water, and a piece of caustic potash the 
size of a pea, are placed in a porcelain basin and warned 
carefully until boiling point is reached. On then at once 
adding a*fewf drops of a mixture of water and nitrobenzol 
and continuing to boil the liquid, ih>will be found that a 
carmine red coloration is produced around the edges, which 
colour is changed Jo emerald green by the, addition of a 
saturated solution of bleaching powder. To detect nitro- 
behtol in liquids, and isolate it from same, the liquid in 
question is'concentrated taa small volume, treated with 
quicklime, cooled, and finally extracted with ether. The 
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•solvent, is evaporated to dryness, taken up by shaking 
with $ smW quantity of distilled wbter, and treated»as 
oMbve. Soaps are dissolved in water, Seated with an .j 
excess of quicklime, extracted with ether, and treated in 
the same manner. 

With a few modifications, the following process can be 
utilised for our purposes. For detecting nitrobenzol in - 
confectionery, fruits, etc., Danlmer proposed the fallowing 
method: — 

Nitrobenzol can be readily detected by shaking up a 
sufficient quantity of the fruit with ether, evaporating the 
latter, treating the residue with a little powdered iron and 
an aqueous solution of sulphuric acid, concentrating, de¬ 
composing the residue with a little caustic soda solution, 
extracting the resulting aniline with alcohol, driving off 
the solvent after acidifying with sulphuric acid, and finally 
adding a little potassium chromate and sulphuric acid. A 
blue coloration indicates nitrobenzol. 

Now, in many cases this process is too complicated, 
and, as for small quantities, unreliable; and as it is gene¬ 
rally merely a question whether the smell of bitter 
almonds in a soap is due to the presence of natural or 
artificial oil of bitter almonds, the ready oxidisability of 
the true oil forms a convenient test. When crushed bitter 
ulmonds are stirred with water until they exhibit a,power- 
ful odour, thS smell of hydrocyanic acid can be destroyed* 
by warmipg them with a little dissolved soda and a few 
drops of a ferrpus salt. On then adding sufficient potas¬ 
sium* permanganate, the odour of oil of .bitter almonds is 
also destroyed. This treatment gives no results in the 
oase of nitrobenzol, # and therefore affords a means of 
detecting the presence of this latter. 

ACETIC ETHER 

Small quantities of acetic ether are foum^ in vinegar, 
French brandy, and oertain wines. It is formed by Uie 
action of acetic *acid on alkalis; by treating gn alcoholic 
solution of potassium acetate with olrbon dioxide, and k 
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obtained by distilling on the water bath a cooled mixture 
of 4305 parts of ooncentrated sulphuric acid, 965 parts of 
90 per cent, alcohol, and 1000 parts of anhydrous sodium 
acetate. The distillate is shaken up wifh lukewarm 
water, then separated therefrom, shaken up with anhy¬ 
drous sodium earbonute, dehydrated with calcium 
chloride, and rectified. 

. It is It colourless liquid, with an agreeable, refreshing 
taste and smell. The sp. gr. is 0 924, the boiling point 
72'8° O. It dissolves to 17 parts of water at 17’5° C.; is 
miscible with alcohol aiyl ether, has a neutral reaction, 
is decomposed into alcohol and acetic acid when in the 
state of an aqueous solution, and when its vapours are 
tnixed with air and heated. It burns with a smoky flame, 
and is decomposed by caustic alkalis, the same result 
being effected by alkali carbonates in the warm. 

BUTYRIC ETHER 

Butyric ether (pineapple essence) is obtained by saponi¬ 
fying butter with caustic potash, distilling the soap with 
alcohokand sulphuric acid, and rectifying the distillate. 
It is a combustible liquid, boiling at 119° C., and exhibit¬ 
ing a strong odour of pineapple. 

VALERIANIC ETHER 

Valeriauic ether is prepared by distilling* sodium 
valerianate with alcohol and sulphuric a(Sd; it boils at 
133° C., and disengages an odour of apples. 

ESSENCE or JARGONELLE PEAR 

This substance, chemically known as anyd valerianate, 
is prepared ftom the amyl alcohol so largely formed as a 
by-product of the manufacture of potato spirit. This 
^pnyl alcohdl is carefclly heated in a still jrith potassium 
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bichromate and sulphuric acid. The distillate possesses 
an agteea&le odour of pears, and boils at 190° C. 

NITROUS ETHEB 

Nitrous ether is obtained by the action of nitric or 
nitrous acid on alcohol. With this object, 8 parts of 
fuming nitric acid, 4 of water, and 9 of alcohol (90 per 
cent.), are poured, in superimposed layers, into a flask. 
This is left to stand for several (days, after which time 
the ether is drawn off. Another method is to pass well- 
cooled nitrous acid, formed by the action of nitric acid 
(1'3) on starch, into a cold mixture of 2 parts (85 per 
cent*) alcohol and 1 of water, the liberated ether being 
collected in a condenser. 

It is a colourless liquid, with an agreeable fruity smell 
and peculiarly stinging taste; the density is O'OOO at 
' 15-5° C.; the boiling point 17° G. It produces great cold 
on evaporation, is readily inflammable, sparingly soluble 
in water, miscible with alcohol and ether, decomposes on 
storage, liberates nitrogen, turns acid, is gradually de¬ 
composed by caustic potash, and furnishes aleohcS, water, 
ammonia, and sulphur when treated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 


GLYCERIN 

Glycerin is produced on a large scale as a by-product of 
canflle making, and is put on the market in a very poor 
state, iln this industry fat is converted into stearin by 
heating it with either lime or sulphuric acid, or with high- 
pressure steam, whereby the glycerin is obtained as an 
aqueous solution, of a strength not exceeding 4-5° Be, 
In the first-named method of saponification, however, it 
is contaminated with lime, and in the second with sul¬ 
phur. Aftq.r these impurities have been eliminated as 
completely as* possible, the glycerin solution is eonoeu- 
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trated to about 24-80° Bo., in which condition it it js mbtt 
or fees bluish syrupy liquor, and forms commelcied* crude 
glycerin. There are two methods of refining,this articll; 
distillation with superheated steam, and declaration by 
means of bone black, the product from the first method 
being known as ^distilled glycerin, and that from the 
second "as refined glycerin: the former, however, is the 
sole means of furnishing a chemically pure product. 
When chemically pure, glycerin should not give any tur¬ 
bidity either with ammonia and ammonium oxalate, or 
with nitric acid and silver nitrate, nor Bhould it give any 
coloration when treated with the last-named reagent* 
alone, or evolve any odour when rubbed in the hand. 

Glycerin is misoible with water in all proportions, and 
therefore is met with in various degrees of dilution in 
oommerce. The percentage of glycerin in aqueous solu¬ 
tions of different densities (at 12-14° C.) is set forth in 
the subjoined table, compiled by Lang:— 


• 

Glycerin 

% 

Sp gr. 

Glvcerin 

I % 

Sp. gr. 

1 Glycerin 

% 

Sp. gr. 


12641 

82 

1 2212 

64 

11702 

" • 99 

1 2664 

81 

12185 

63* 

11671 

98 

1 2637 


12159 

62 

1-1640 

97 

mEaEM 

79 

1 2122 

61 

. 11610 

96 

12684 

78 

mwnom 

60 

•11582 

96 

1 2667 

77 

1 2079 

m 

11465 

94 

1 2681 , 

76 




98 


75 

1.2016 

45 

. 1 1188 

92 

• 1*2478 

74 

1 1999 

40 

11045 

91 

1 2451 

73 


&5 

10907 

90 

12426 

72 

1 1945* , 

80 

1 0771 

■to 

1 2398 

71 

1 1918 

25 

10686 

88 

1 2872 

70 

11889 

20 


to 

1 2848 

69 

11858 

if 

10874 

88 

1^818 

68 

1*1836 | 

10 

■Sill* 


12292 

67 

11796 

5 

10128 

M 

12266 

fsm 

66 , , 

• * 

11764 

11788 

• 1 

• 

• 

m 
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Glycsrin readily absorbs perfumes, and is employed, in 
conjunction with these, for the preparation of toilet 
articles. 

HELIOTBOPIN 

Heliotropin is obtained by the oxidation of piperic acid 
with potassium permanganate. It .forms ver^ long, 
lustrous crystals, melting at 87° C., and boiling at 268° 
C. The odour is similar to cumarin. Heliotropin is only 
sparingly soluble in cold wator, though more easily so in 
hot; readily soluble in alcohol anil ether; and furnishes 
piperonylie acid when boiled with alcoholic caustic potash. 
Artificial heliotropin is prepared from white pepper by 
extracting with alcohol,—0'833,—treating the extract 
with caustic potash, and purifying the residue by recrys¬ 
tallisation from alcohol. The piperin obtained in this 
manner is converted into potassium piperate by heating 
on the water bath for twenty-four hours, under a reflux 
condenser, in a flask containing an equal weight of caustic 
potash and 5 to 0 parts of alcohol. The lustrous yellowish 
plates of potassium piperate deposited on cooling are 
washed with cold alcohol, recrystallised from hot water, 
and, when necessary, decolorised with bone black. To 
prepare piperonal from this product, 1 part is dissolved 
in 40-50 parts of hot water, and to the hot solution is 
added a solution of 2 parts of potassium permanganate, 
run in slowly with constant stirring. A pulpy mass is 
formed,, which is strained, and is washed repeatedly with 
hot water until it ceases to disengage the characteristic 
odour of heliotropin. The united liquids are distilled over 
a naked flame; the distillates are collected* in*fractions, 
because the first runnings are the most productive; and 
from these the greater part of the piperonal crystallises 
out on ooolingj the remainder being recovered by agitation 
with ether. 

The ready solubility of heliotropin in all ethereal oils 
and alcohol greytly facilitates its use,., The amount taken, 
however, must be rather large, since, in the case <3 soap. 
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a good result will not be obtained unless the c[uantity of 
heliotropin attains 500 grams per 100 kilos (aboift § lb, 
per cwt.); whilst for fine, highly scented • toilet sodfpa 
double that amount » requisite. The perfume is largely 
increased and improved by an addition of about 100 grams 
of cumarin; and j'ery agrecuble results can be obtained by 
adding j>etit grain oil, bergamot-oil, or lemon oil, which 
freshen up the perfume of the heliotrope. 

PJROGALLIC ACID 

Pyrogallic acid is obtained by heating well-dried gallic 
aoid with twice its weight of powdered pumice to 215° C. 
on an oil bath, whereby the first-named substance iB de¬ 
composed into carbon dioxide nnd pyrogallic acid. It 
forms brilliant white, elongated plates, and, when dis¬ 
solved in water, especially in presence of alkalis, rapidly 
absorbs oxygen and turns brown. Gold and silver ore 
reduced from their solutions by this acid; and with salts 
of iron.it /uraishes blue-black compounds. 

LIVER OF SULPHUR 

Livej of sulphur, or potassium trisulphide, is prepared 
by fusing together, potash and sulphur, and forms a liver- 
coloured mass, which slowly decomposes on exposure to 
the air, sulphuretted hydrogen being disengaged; conae- 
•qpently the preparation must be stored in Rightly closed 
vessels. When dissolved in water and brought into con¬ 
tact with salts of lead or silver, liver of sulphuf produces 
a black precipitate of lead—or silver sulphMe. 

CALCIUM SULPHIDE 

On calcining calcium sulphate—gypsum—with carbon, 
calcium sulphide is formed as a yellowish white mass, 
which is transformed into calcium hydrosulphide when 
treated with water. The hydrosulphide <&n also be ob¬ 
tained by passing sulphuretted hydrogen gas through milk 
of lime, aad takes the fbrm of a grey mass, smelling 
Strongly of sulphuretted hydrogen. Hie proportions em- 
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ployed jn the preparation of calcium sulphide are: 
anhydrous |ypsum, 7 parts; wood charcoal, 8 parts; and 
th^ calcination is conducted out of access of air. Calcium 
penta-sulphide may be prepared byjieating an intimate 
mixture of slaked lime to incandescence with |-1 part of 
powdered sulphur, and continuing the heating for half an 
hour longer. 

STARCH 

Starch is prepared from various vegetuhte substances, 
such as potatoes, rice, arrowroot, sago, etc., and, in the 
pure state, takes the form of an insoluble white powder, 
which, under the microscope, is seen to consist of granules 
built up of a number of superimposed layers. Consider¬ 
able differences in price exist between the various com¬ 
mercial forms of starch. Purified potato starch can be 
used for face and toilet powders. 

Wroblewski has proposed the following method for the 
production of soluble starch: — 

One hundred grams of rice starch are carefully, tritu¬ 
rated with a 2 per cent, solution of caustic potash until a 
perfectly fluid mixture is obtained, and left to stand for 
three to four hours, aftor which a further quantity of 
potagh solution is stirred in, so as to make up the volume 
to 000-800 c.c. This is heated on the water bath until 
complete liquefaction ensues, and, after continuing to 
heat for another twenty to thirty minutes over a naked 
flame, thq, liquid iB filtered, supersaturated with acetic 
acid, and finally precipitated with an equal volume of 
98 pdr cent, alcohol. The precipitate, is redissolved, 
reprecipitated, and then taken up with a mhupnutn quan¬ 
tity of water. The elution is poured in a thin stream 
into a large volume of absolute alcohol, the precipitate 
being filtered, washed with alcohol and ether, and finally 
dried in vacuo.* The yield amounts to 80-00 per cent. 

This soluble starch is a snow-white powder, perfectly 
nornhygrosoopje, 0 insoluble in alcohol of 40. per oeat. 
strength and over, and incapable of dialysation. One 
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hundred parts of water will dissolve 3-4 parts tq form a 
slightly opalescent liquid, which is precipitated *by the 
sulphates of ammonia, magnesia, and soda, but not*by 
sodium chloride. Tannin also produces a precipitate, 
which, however, is soluble in water after having been 
washed with alcqhol. On the other hand, dilute solutions 
of soluble starch are not precipitated by phosphotungstio 
acid, pfiosphomolybdie acid, potassium-mercury iodide, 
mercuric chloride, or mercurous nitrate; and lead acetate 
produces merely a fairtt turbidity. 

VANILLIN 

Vanillin occurs in vanilla pods, and is also obtained 
from calcium vanillate by dry distillation, from eoniferin 
and coniferyl alcohol. It forms colourless prisms, tastes 
and smells strongly of vanilla, is readily soluble in hot 
water, alcohol, and ether. It melts at BO-84'' 0,, sub¬ 
limes, boils at 285° C. in a current of carbon dioxide, has 
an acid reifttion, and forms crystalline salts. 

MENTHOL 

Menthol is the stearoptene of oil of peppermint. It is 
found tn this oil, especially the Amoriean and Japanese 
kinds,—Japanose oil containing 50-55 per cent., American 
oil 20-25 per cent., English oil 40-45 per eent.,—from 
which >it crystallises out in the cold, more particularly 
ffom the less volatile portions. Menthol foftns colourloss 
prisms, smells strongly of peppermint, has g burning 
taste, is sparingly soluble in water, but^eadily so in 
alcohol and ether; melts at 42° C., boils at 213° C., is 
volatile qn^ neutral. It dissolves certain salts,—mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, for example,—and deflects polarised 
light towards the left. 

The following method is given by Kleber for the rapid 
approximate determination of menthol in* oil of pepper¬ 
mint:— 

About 5 grams of peppermint oil are carefully weighed 
«ut, along with a measured volume (abSut 5 c.c.) of 
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anhydrous acetic acid, and boiled for half an hour under 
a reflA condenser. In the meantime, an equal quantity 
of anhydrous acetic acid is titrated with normal caustic 
Soda and phenolphthalein. After the boiled liquid has 
been somewhat cooled down, the condenser is rinsed out 
with water, the rinsings being added r to the acetylised 
mixture, and the whole titrated with normal caustic soda. 
The difference in the number of c.c. consumed id the two 
titrations multiplied by O’156 gives the amount of menthol 
in the oil. The whole operation only takes fifty minutes. 

OIL OF WINTERGItEEN 

Oil of wintergreen, or Gaultheria oil, is obtained from 
the plant UauUheria procumbens, which grows wild in 
North America. It has a very agreeable odour, and when 
pure is quite white, otherwise green. 

The best method of preparing this oil by artificial means 
is that of Thayer:— 

505 - 470 grams of salicylic acid and 09Q'850 grains of 
methyl alcohol are weighed out, the former being added 
in small portions to the latter in a wide-necked flask until 
a saturated solution is obtained. The flask is then con¬ 
nected with a reflux condenser and the contents heated 
to boiling point, after which the liquid is completely 
saturated with dry hydrochloric acid gas. The'flask is 
next disconnected from the condenser, and the contents 
are treated with about 10 grams of salicylic acid, where¬ 
upon it is agajn connected up and the solution saturated 
afreih with gaseous hydrochloric acid.. This procedure is 
repeated until the whole of the weighed-out quantity of 
salicylio acid has been consumed, after which the current 
of gas is passed through the apparatus for about two 
hours longer. The contents of the flask wfll then be found 
to have separated into two distinct layers, the under one 
being a dark brown oily liquid. The supernatant liquid is 
poarsd off, and the oil washed with water until it ceases 
to redden litmus paper, after which it is distilled by 
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steam. The excess of water is removed from thq oil "by 
means of a separating funnel, and the prodiftt is then 
thoroughly dried with anhydrous calcium chloride. The 
salicylic acid used for this process has a melting point of 
156-157° C., and is dried at 100° C. The methyl alcohol 
boils between 5B° # and 72° C., and has the density 0'820. 
Special care must be bestowed on the drying of the 
hydrochforie acid gas. Thayer found it necessary to first 
pass the'gas over anhydrous calcium chloride, and then 
through three vessels *filled with sulphurio acid. The 
yield obtained from the foregoing quantities of materials 
was 500 grams of a colourless or slightly yollow oil, of 
agreeable odour, a sp. gr. of 1187, and u boiling point of 
221° C. 

The natural oil contains, in addition to methylsalicylic 
ether, a terpene, guultherilene. 

Theoretically, the artificial oil of wintergreen is identical 
with the natural oil in chemical composition; neverthe¬ 
less, it*contajps traces of alcohol derived from the com¬ 
ponent used, and difficult to eliminate. If bucIi an oil 
be treated with a small quantity of spirit aniline red, the 
latter dissolves in the artificial oil and imparts a red 
coloration thereto, whereas it is loft undissolved by the 
natural oil. At the end of about fifteen to thirty minutes 
the colour of the dyestuff undergoes a partial change to 
purple red in the artificial oil, but in the natural oil it is 
cherry red. In mixtures, the colour varies between these 
limits, according to the proportion of %s natural and 
artificial oil present. 

SAFROI, 

Safrol distils from ethereal oil of sassafras between 230° 
and 236° C. It forms readily deliquescent monoclinic 
crystals, has an odour of sassafras, is insoluble in water, 
boils at 228°«C., and has the sp. gr. 1"114. * 

According to Schimmcl & Co., safrol is the cheapest 
scent for swps that^can be imagined, no ciher ethereal 
flH being similarly capable of removing St masking the 
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disagreeable fatty smell bf ordinary soaps. It may also 
be used in many ways for better classes of soap, advan 
tageous and cheap compositions being practicable with 
this perfume and the oils of cassia, citronella, lavender, 
rosemary, spike lavender, thyme, and mint. 

IONONB 

The creeping rhizome of the ilorentinc sword lily, the 
so-called violet root, exhibits a pungent but agreeable 
odour of violets. The crushed roots.furnish on distillation 
a pale rose-coloured oil, which, at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, deposits crystalline scales of nacreous lustre, and 
must therefore be regarded as violet-root camphor. This 
product is rarely met with in commeroe, but there is now 
prepared by synthetic means a substance having the same 
odour as violet root, and the dilute alcoholic solutions bf 
which are sold in ionone. 

The odoriferous principle of the violet root cannot be 
obtained direct by steam distillation, a circumstap.ce un¬ 
doubtedly .due to the high percentage of starch present, 
which seems to restrain the escape of the volatile con¬ 
stituents. Tor this reason l'ieman and Krueger extract 
the roots repeatedly with ether, and subject the ethereal 
extract to distillation by steam. The result of these 
operations is the recovery of two products, one of. which 
is a muddy teaidue, which, when treated with alkalis, 
furnishes 0yristio acid, or iridic acid, and a brittle crystal¬ 
line resin. The distillate contains the volatile portions, 
consisting of the ethereal oil, together with a larger 
quantity of myristic acid and its methyl salt, oleic acid 
and an ester of same,_ aldehydes, and other substances. 
The ethereal solution of this mixture is shaken up with 
a 2 per cent, solution of caustic potash, in order to elimi¬ 
nate a portion''of the free organic acids. The residual 
organic acids and the esters are more easily removed by 
repeated fractional distillation bf the oil by .the aid of 
ate«n. The nehtral oil obtained by ihis method is then* 



dissolved in alcohol, and treats with an alcoholic Solu¬ 
tion of potash at the ordinary temperature, die ^suiting 
alkaline solution being then poured out into water, *th» 
aqueous solution extracted with ether, and the ethereal 
solution again subjected to distillation. The iris perfume 
passes over wit]} the first portion of the distillate, and is 
then “boiled with water and Ag,0. This clarifies the 
irisketone by the formation of a phenylhydrazine com¬ 
pound, and after leaving at rest for a day, the hydrazine 
mixture is distilled by steam. The irisketone remains 
behind, in combination with the phenylhydrazine, as a 
brown oil, which is then decomposed by dilute sulphuric 
acid in phenylhydjazine, and irisketone or ionone. This 
is next extracted from the aqueous portion by ether, and 
rectified under slight pressure. Ionone is an oil which is 
only sparingly soluble in water, but readily so in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, benzol, and ligroin (light petroleum 
spirit), aqd has the sp. gr. 0 939. The odour of pure 
ionon* is puegent, and in the concentrated condition not 
at all like that of violets; but when diluted with alcohol 
and exposed to the nir, it immediately resembles the 
natural scent of the violet blossom. 

Artificial oil df violets is prepared in the following man¬ 
ner, according to an American patent:—One kilo of 
, acetorfte and i kilo of eitral are dissolved in 1| kilos of 
alcohol, and to the solution is added 1 litre of a freshly 
prepared clear saturated solution of calcium ehlqride. The 
mixture is kept stirred, and is heated f#r several hours 
under a reflux condenser, the resulting oil being’after¬ 
wards boiled in 6 litres of a dilute solution * of ferric 1 
chloride, and finally distilled.* Thg eitral or citraliferous 
oils may also be treated, in the acetone-aleohol mixture, 
with an efficient oxidising agent like barium peroxide, and 
then further oxidised by boiling with ferric? chloride. 

THYMOL 

Thymol *is found^in the ethereal oil tram Thymut'vul* 
Ucmaria punctata, PtyckoKt Ajowan, and is 
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obtained bj agitation wife caustic soda and precipitation 
with hydrochloric acid. It forms colourless tables, has an 
odbur of thyme, a pungent aromatic flavour, melts at 
50° C., and boils at 232° C. 

Thymol is only sparingly soluble in water, but readily 
so in alcohol and ether. Water can only retain 1 part of 
thymol per 1000 in permanent solution; but strong alcohol 
will take up its own weight of thymol. On the addition of 
water to the solution, the greater part of the thymol is 
deposited, turbidity being produced by water when the 
alcoholic solution is stronger than 1 per cent. One part 
of thymol is soluble in 120 parts of glycerin, and the 
solution still remains clear when diluted with water to 
600 parts. Fats and oils, as also petroleum jelly, are 
excellent solvents for thymol, but require warming. In 
the preparation of salves the thymol is first dissolved 
in a few drops of alcohol and then added to the tat. 

A stable aqueous solution oT thymol can be prepared by 
dissolving 1 gram each of thymol, tartaric qeid, apd pure 
dry caustic soda in a minimum of warm water, and 
diluting the solution with distilled water to 1 litre. This 
solution will keep for any length of time. • 

On adding a few drops of caustic potash and a little 
potassium iodide and iodine solution to a liquid contain¬ 
ing thymol, so that the liquid assumes a faint yellowish 
brown colour, the application of a gentle heat causes the 
mixture turn red, the colour deepening by degrees. 
On strong heating, or prolonged standing, the coloration 
disappears and a precipitate is formed. By faeans of this 
reaction,Ms little as 0 - 0S mg. of thymol in h c,c. can be 
detected through the resulting red colour. 

BISMUTH WHIT* 

Bismuth white, also known as blane de bismuth, blanc 
de paries, an<5 pearl white, which is a basic nitrate of 
bismuth, wad at the same time a constituent of several 
fool cosmetic*, js prepared by die action of faming nitric 
Mid on metallic bismuth. During this reaction a iargh 
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volume of suffocating brown fumes are evolved, and this* 
continues until the bismuth is completely t dissolved. 
When the reaction has terminated, the solution is'diluted 
with a large volume of water, the resulting precipitated 
powder being then collected on a filter and washed with 
water until the washing ceases to redden blue litmus 
paper.. The bisrtluth white is dried and stored in tightly 
closed vessels, since, on exposure to the air, it gradually 
assumes a yellow tinge from the absorption of sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, for which substance it has a great 
affiuity, and with which it forms a black compound, 
bismuth sulphide. 

Basic bismuth nitrate is insoluble in water, but has a 
tendency to become altered in composition on prolonged 
digestion with a large Volume of water, especially in the 
warm, inasmuch as it becomes more basic and the acid 
washing water absorbs 'bismuth. It is soluble in 
moderately dilute sulphuric acid, nitric acid, or hydro¬ 
chloric soil, the resulting solutions being turned cloudy 

by the additfbn of water. 

* * 

TIN OXIDE 

Tin'oxide is obtained by treating metallic tin with 
fuming nitric acid and then levigating the product. It is 
a white insoluble powder, and is employed in cosmetics 
for polishing the finger nails. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Calcium carbonate, or levigated chalk, is Prepared in 
the following manner:—One part of cid?ium chlopde is 
dissolved in 15 parts of distilled water, filtered, and the 
filtrate treated with a previously filtered solution of soda 
crystals in distilled water, until it precipitate ceases to 
form. The resulting fine white deposit is precipitated 
chalk. When this has completely settled down, the 
supernatant liquid is poured off, and the precipitate, 
moistened with' a little ^distilled watery is transferred to 
■ paper filter in a funnel,- and washed six'or eight times 
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with the wash bottle, after which it is dried by moderate 
warmth. 

•Calcium c|rbonate is almost entirely insoluble in water. 
According to Bineau, 1 litre of pure water can dissolve 
0'016 gram of chalk; Welzien, however, gives the quan¬ 
tity as 0’036, Hofmann 0'034, and Cruse 0 036 gram. 
When freshly precipitated, it is more soluble in water 
containing ammonium chloride, and still more so'in water 
containing carbon dioxide. In the latter case, according 
to some, calcium bicarbonate is formed; but, according to 
others, the monocarbonate is dissolved as a neutral salt, 
Lassaigne giving the amount as 1 part in 1136 parts of 
water at 10° C., and Warington as 1 in 1015 parts of 
water, saturated with carbonate, at 21° C. Calcium 
carbonate is decomposed by acids, carbon dioxide being 
liberated. 

Animal Substances used in the Preparation of 
Cosmetics 
ambergris 

Ambergris is a greyish' brown mass found floating in th<f 
tropic seas; it occasionally contains remains of .marine 
animals, and is regarded as a kind of gall stone or intes¬ 
tinal concretion of the sperm whale. It is lighter than, 
and insoluble in, water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, oils, 
alkalis, or ammonia; softens in the hand, has an agree-' 
able odour when warmed, and bums with a smoky flame. 
It contains 86 per cent, of fat, and, when distilled with 
watej, gives abfeut 13 per cent, of a sweet-smelling oil.' 
CASTORBUH 

Castoreum is a secretion of the beaver, and is deposited 
in two pear-shaped lacs situated on the belly in both 
sexes. The beaver hunters separate these sacs from the 
carcase, and ir this form the castoreum is^brought ’ to 
market. The sacs are about as long as the finger, and of 
the .thickness of U man’s thumb in the Widestjpart j they 
contain a salve-like ngass, wHtoh is 'yellow-brown, red< 
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brown, or blackish, according to thefifood of the s&itqoiL* 
It has a strong, disagreeable smell, a bittes balsamic 
taste, softens when warmed, is combustible, and is ^pr 
the most part soluble in alcohol. Probably mis secretion 
has some connection with the feeding of the beaver, 
which preferably consumes resinous plants when any 
selection is available. 


In coftimerce a distinction is drawn between Canadian 
and Siberian castoreum; the latter is the more highly 
prized, and exhibits is peculiar odour of tar and liussia 
leather, probably due to the presence of certain con¬ 
stituents in the birch bark on which the Siberian beavers 
feed almost exclusively. American castoreum has an 
odour more recalling that of pine bark. 


HUSK 

Musk is obtained from the musk deer, on animal about 
the size of a goat, and living after the manner of the 
chamois infthe high peaks of the Himalayas. The male 
alone secretel musk, which is found stored in a kind of 
sac, or more properly, gland. 

Quickly-dried musk loses its odour almost entirely, and 
the same occurs when it is rubbed down along with 
tulphur prxcipitatum, camphor, etc.; but the scent 
gradually returns when the musk is again moistened. 

• A good sac should contain 50-60 per cent.sof musk, and* 
no artificial seam should be apparent on the surface. 
Admixtures of blood are detected by a putresceSk smell on 
moistening the musk with water. Aided starch is 
repealed^by the iodine test. Additions of mejjpllic frag¬ 
ments, small stones, strips of leather, resin, etc., are often 
made, in order to increase the weight; the presence of 
these and similar objects can be detected by the naked 
eye or by ^ie aid of a magnifying glass. ,In pure musk,' 
the microscope reveals irregular whitish brown granules, 
slong with cells, drops.of oil, and generally also the 
«nyoelial threads offunad. 
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Bure musk exhibits a highly characteristic behaviour 
towarda caistic alkalies, such as soda, potash, or Uquiu 
ammonia, ani| these substances are therefore employed as 
tests for purity. On suffusing a sample of musk with a 
dilute solution of an alkali, a considerable intensification 
of the odour will become evident within a short time; if 
Uii' alkali be concentrated or tbe sample warmed, * the 
smell of musk disappears entirely, and thtf liquid 
evolves the pungent odour of pure ammonia. Hot water 
dissolves about 80 per cent, of the total weight of musk, 
strong alcohol about one half. When heated in an open 
porcelain basin, musk burns with liberation of a repulsive, 
empyreumatie smell, and leaves behind about 10 per cent, 
of ash. 

To get rid of the smell of musk from a vessel in which 
that substance has been stored, it is sufficient to rub the 
inner surface over with bitter almonds moistened with 
water, or camphor moistened with alcohol. JThe smell 
may also be entirely removed by means qf potassium 
permanganate. 

A method for preparing musk by artificial means was 
devised by Bauer in 1889. He mixed toluol with the 
halogen compounds of butane, and boiled the mixture, 
with an addition of aluminium chloride or bromide, under 
a reflux condenser. The product of the reaction is mixed 
with water and' distilled with steam, the fractions passing’ 
over at 170-200° C. being collected and treated with 
fuming nitric iiikJ sulphuric acids. The resulting product 
is washed with water and recrystalliscd from alcohol, 
.and furnishes yellowish white crystals, smelliijg strongly 
of musk; these, when dissolved in alcohol and treated 
with a trace of ammonia or ammonium carbonate, yield 
a liquid very similar to musk tincture. 

According to the Valentiner process, a musk .substitute 
can be obtained from turpentine. In this method, 
equivalent quantities of turpentine and isobutjl alcohol 
are mixed, and then gradually run into a five- to eight- ' 
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fold, quantity of concentrated sulphuric acid, arrangements 
being made for cooling the whole. After dhe to two 
hours the mixture is poured into 5-10 tirnqp its volume 
of concentrated fuming nitric acid,—the necessary pre¬ 
cautions being observed,—and then poured out into a 
large quantity o| water. The nitro product is thrown 
down a's pale yellow flakes, which are then collected on a 
filter un8 washed until neutral. The dried product forms 
a light yellow powder, with a strong smell of musk. The 
intermediate product drum turpentine, isobutyl alcohol, 
and sulphuric acid, when thrown down with water, forms 
a thick whitish mass, which, when treated with steam, 
furnishes a trace of unattacked turpentine and alcohol, 
the remainder being non-volatile. It is soluble in all 
solvents except water; the product is probably of the 
nature of a dipentene. The final product, the pale yellow, 
nitritod, musky substance, is probably chiefly a dinitro 
product mijed with a little mononitro substance; it melts 
ut about 70°/l., and, on recooling, forms a brittle, pul¬ 
verulent mass. 

Later on—1892—Valentiner prepared a musk substi¬ 
tute which is soluble in both alcohol and water. This 
should open a wide field of usefulness to the product. The 
solubility in water is attained by nitrating a sulpho acid 
t of butjlxylol. Isobutyl alcohol and acetoxylol (B.P. 
1&7° C.) are mixed in equivalent proportions, and 
gradually run into 5 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid 
(66° Be.), the whole being kept cool in ojder to prevent 
the evolution of sulphurous acid. After a short rest, the 
mixture if diluted with about a fourfold quantitjeof water, 
to separate the still unattacked condensation product; 
the latter collects as an oily layer on the surface of the 
liquid, and is removed when the separation is complete. 
The underlying clear, aqueous, rose-red liquid is treated 
with a saturated solution of common salt, in order to 
recover thy parsisobutyhylol sulphonic* agid, until .the 
Contents of the flasE become in a short time interspersed 
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with white crystals. These are collected by filtration, 
purified by Aecrystallisation, pressed, and dried at 100° C. 

Another artificial musk is prepared by Link and 
Avenarius. Isodibutylene and halogen acids are heated 
with toluol, or with m-xylol, etbylbenzol, and similar 
substances, in presence of ferric chloride or bromide, 
whereupon tertiary butyltolylmethane, polymeric pro¬ 
pylenes, as well as isopropyltoluol and homologues of 
this substance, are formed. The hydrocarbons are dis¬ 
tilled with steam, dried, and fractionated, in order to 
separate the tertiary butylpropylmethane and the hydro¬ 
carbon C u & u or its homologues. These products are then ' 
transformed into the corresponding trinitro derivative^, 
by heating them with nitrio acid of sp. gr. T525 and 
fuming sulphuric acid, on the water bath. By removing 
the free acid and recrystaliising from alcohol, those nitro 
compounds are obtained in the form of pale yellow 
crystals, exhibiting a musky odour. 

, CIVET 

Civet is yielded by a civet cat, a carnivorous animal 
allied to the ordinary cat and the marten, and indigenous 
to Asia and Africa; also by the musk rat. It is secreted 
in a double gland, found in both sexes. 

Fresh civet is a whitish yellow mass, of the consistence ■ 
of butter or fat, but turning thick and brown on exposure 
to the air. tike musk, it is characterised by a very 
powerful {dour, which, bb in the case of musk, becomes 
agreeable when Jargely diluted, and is used both alone 
and for the purpose of fixing other perfumes. 

CARMINE 

Cochineal or carmind consists of the dried bodies of the 
female cochineal insect; and the compiercial article takes 
tile form of rounded, shrunken granules ranging in size 
up to that of a pea. The colour of the granules depends 
on the means employed for killing and drying the insects. 
If killed by hot water, the coohineal loses its ordinary 
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white encrusting film, and has a reddish brown apj^ar- 
anee. Drying in linen bags in a stove fiutnsijpg grey 
cochineal; and, finally, black cochineal i| obtained,by 
drying on hot stove plates. The colouring principle in 
cochineal is carminic acid, which is purple brown, and 
can easily be rubbed down to a red powder. It is very 
soluble in water or alcohol, but scarcely so, if at all, in 
ether. ‘Caustic alkalis change the colour of the aqueous 
solution to purple red, and lead acetate produces a purple 
precipitate. . 

Coehineal is adulterated in a variety of ways, spent 
cochineal, according to Prior, being dried and mixed with 
fresh. In order to restore the original colour to spent 
cochineal, it is dried in drums containing heavy spar, talc, 
clay, gypsum, or white lead,' whereby the white silky 
coating is imitated. Suspected samples of this character 
may be tested by treating them with water, whereupon 
the mineral matter is readily loosened from the cochineal, 
and cqn be separated by decantation for further examina¬ 
tion. The presence of these mineral adjuncts can also be 
detected in the ash. Artificial granules, resembling true 
cochineal in form and colour, can also be discovered by 
the water treatment, since they crumble down in water, 
whereas true cochineal retains its shape. Adulteration 
with the colouring matter of redwood can easily be re¬ 
vealed by the aid of lime-water, a dilute aqueous extract 
being thereby entirely decolorised in the case of pure 
cochineal, but retaining a violet blue tinge wheft redwood 
extract is present. The value of cochineal may also be 
determige<| volumetrically, by rubbing down tl^s prepara-. 
tion to fine powder, mixing' this with a white substance, 
and comparing the amount of tfle latter necessary to 
produce the shade of colour furnished by a standard cochi¬ 
neal treaty in the same way with a knewn quantity of 
white. 

The begt method, however, is by a simple dyeing* On 
the other hand, methods based on the destruction of the 
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'oolpur in an extract, by oxidising agents like chlorine, 
etc., fjfmiah only dubious results, since these reagents 
produce similar changes, not only in the colouring matter, 
but also in *other constituents present in the aqueous 
extract. 

Carmine is a red dyestuff, sold in lumps, powder, or 
dissolved in isinglass or egg albumin, afid is usually pre¬ 
pared by precipitating a decoction of cochineal pvith an 
acid or an acid suit. By reason of its high price, it is 
frequently subjected to adulteration; and it has been 
found to contain admixtures of starch, clay, brickdust, 
etc. As pure carmine is completely soluble in ammonia, 
whereas these adulterants are insoluble therein, ammonia 
forms an excellent reagent for their detection. 

To test a liquid for the presence of carmine, it is 
shaken up with 1 vol. of chloroform and 3-vols. of abso¬ 
lute alcohol; on then adding 2 vols. of distilled water to 
the mixture, without shaking, the carmine will separate 
out, almost in its entirety, at the plane of contact between 
the two layers of liquid. In the case of a fuchsine solu¬ 
tion of equal strength, the whole of the colouring matter 
will be found in the layer of chloroform. Other eojouring 
matters, however, are deposited at the plane of contact 
in this test, though very few pass completely into the 
chloroform. The colouring matters in most general use 
behave in th^following manner:— 

Elderberry, The bulk of the colouring matter remains 
in solution*, imparting a rose-red coloration to the upper 
layer .of liquid, *and a faint yellow to the chloroform mix 
tore. Bqth layers are turned green by the addition of 
ammonia. 

Campeachy wood {fttrnet. A violet deposit is formed, 
the rrpper layer being coloured. On the addition of 
ammonia the upper layer turns red, the lower one violet. 

Bed Bose. The colouring matter is yellowish red, and 
gives a completes blue-violet precipitate. 

Ratanhia extract. A very small brgwn deposit. 
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Bed currant berries. The oolouring matter is deposited,' 
almost completely, as a rose-red precipitate. 

Cochineal. A violet ring is formed, accompanied £>y 
partial deposition of the colouring matter. * 

Red wine. A rose-red ring is formed; an addition of 
ammonia turns the upper layer dirty yellow. 

Raspberry. A rose-red ring on addition of ammonia, 

Madder red. A red deposit; tiie chloroform mixture 
turns yellow. 

Alkanna red. Tha colouring matter passes into the 
chloroform layer, and is turned blue by ammonia. 

Santal wood. The colouring matter forms a yellowish 
red solution in the chloroform mixture. Ammonia de¬ 
colorises the upper layer, whilst the chloroform layer is 
perfectly colourless. 
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Oils and Fats used in the Preparation op 
Cosmetics. 


A JOWAN OIL, from the fruit of the umbellifer Ptycho- 
lis Ajowan, indigenous to India, is distinguished 
for its high percentage of thymol, for the preparation of 
which it is employed. Fhe oil contains 30-40 per cent, 
of thymol, 30-40 per cent, of thymene, 15^20 per cent, of 
cymene, and a little carvacrol. 


BAY OIL 

Bay oil, from the foliage of the West Indian myrtle, is 
a thin, yellow-brown, sweet-smelling oil, consisting of a 
terpene with 30-40 per cent, of eugenol. It is .largely 
used in America for the preparation of bay rum. 

BERGAMOT OIL 

Bergamot gil is largely prepared in Italy, and especially* 
Sicily, by pressing the rind of the fruit of Citmi bergamia. 
It is a Epsy fluid ethereal oil, of pale yellow colour, the 
poorer qualities being often greenish or brownish, but 
obtained perfectly clear and colourless by distillation with ‘ 
water, fte odour is highly agreeable, resembliflg a mix¬ 
ture of the oils of orange -and lemon, and the sp. gr. is 
0.87-0.89. On prolonged standing it deposits white crys¬ 
talline tables of stearoptone, which do not melt below 
306 s C. It solidifies a few degrees below the freesing 
point of water. , 

Hie most highly prised quality is Messina oil* It differ^ 
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from the other oils of the orange tribe by its read; solu¬ 
bility to a clear solution in caustic pstash; but it Shares 
with them the property of igniting with iodii^, and beiqg 
incapable of dissolving santaline, the red resinous colour¬ 
ing matter of santal, wood. 

The purity of bergamot oil can be tested by treating it 
with alcohol, whereupon it turns pale grey and gives a 
firmly adherent deposit, which collects in flakes when 
shaken Up. After two days, the solid sediment is in¬ 
appreciable in quantity, and is difficult to disseminate in 
flakes in the clear yellow liquid when shaken. The oil 
being often adulterated with alcohol, the following method 
for its examination has been recommended:—Fifteen 
parts of the bergamot oil are mixed with an equal volume 
of olive oil, or oil of sweet almonds; il alcohol be present, 
it will separate from the fatty oil like water; if, however, 
the mixture remain unaltered, one may be certain that 
the sample # has not been adulterated with alcohol. The 
tannin ^est ajpb gives reliable results. 

BIRCH-TAH OIL 

Birch-tar oil is the liquid portion of the tar furnished by 
>the dry distillation of birch wood, and consists of a mix¬ 
ture of numerous hydrocarbons. It is used as Bussia 
leather, oil. 

OIL or BITTKa ALMONDS 

The ethereal oil of bitter almonds is obtained by dis¬ 
tilling mth water the crushed bitter almonds previously 
freed from their fatty oil by pressure. It chiefly consists 
of bens aldehyde, but also contains small quqptities of 
benzoic acid, benzoin, etc., and is very poisonous, owing 
to the presence of 2-5 per cent, of hydrocyanic acid, from 
which, however, it can be freed by agitation with a solu¬ 
tion of fengius sulphate and slaked lime. * The originally 
yellow oil can be entirely decolorised by distillation over 
quicklime. It is a thin, highly refractive oil, wijh a 
•peculiar, agreesH# odour, and a pangent aromatic 
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flavour. The sp. gr. at 15° C. is 1048, the boiling point 
is 180° C. ;St is soluble in 80 parts of water, and dissolves 
readily in alcohol and ether. On exposure to the air it is 
oxidised into benzoic acid. 

The usual adulterants are: nitrobenzol, alcohol, and 
light ethereal oils. These, however, have already been 
dealt with. 

CAMPHOR 

Camphor is the customary name for a special ’form of 
camphor—laurel camphor—which is derived from the tree 
Camphura ufficinamm, and is the only kind appearing in 
European markets. It is shipped in the crude state from 
the producing countries, China and Japan, and is refined 
in Europe and America. The refined camphor is the only 
kind met with in the retail trade, though in different 
degrees of purity. Chinese camphor comes from Formosa, 
where the camphor trees cover the mountain chain ex¬ 
tending from north to south; the eastern provinces of 
Central China also furnish camphor. Jajjan produces 
about the same quantity as Formosa. 

Crude camphor is generally of a greyish colour, the 
Japanese product, which is usually of higher quality, 
having a reddish tinge. The impurities amount to 6-10 
per cent., though the better Japanese grades have only 
about 2 per cent. Camphor oil is never absent, and the 
same applies th a little incombustible matter. Bad quali¬ 
ties contain wood splinters. Among the impurities are 
also gypsdm, salt, and sulphur, all of which are easy of 
detection. All crude camphor naturally also contains 
water. 

Pure camphor melts at 175° C., and boils at 204° C., 
but also sublimes at* the ordinary temperature, as is 
proved the crystals deposited on the walls of vessels 
in which camphor is stored. The crystals are hexagonal, 
and take the form of tables and prisms when crystallisa¬ 
tion proceeds jp dn unrestricted* manner. It js readily 
dissolved, by the Solvents of resins, and also in oonoen- 
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trated acetic acid, but is almost insoluble in water, one 
part of camphor requiring over 1000 parts of water for 
its solution (1800 parts at 20° C.). The alcoholic solution 
deviates the plane of polarised light strongly to the right. 
The crystals exhibit double refraction. At 12° C. the 
sp. gr. is 0’995, but at 0° C. (and under) the density is 
almost exactly the same as water, so that camphor 
crystals'hardly sink at all in very cold water. A remark¬ 
able property of pure camphor is that of describing cir¬ 
cular movements on the surface of water, this peculiarity 
being absent in camphor oil or impure camphor. Unless 
moistened with alcohol or other solvent, camphor is only 
triturable with great difficulty. The flavour of pure cam¬ 
phor is aromatic and rather bitter, warming at first, but 
cooling afterwards. It is easily ignited, and burns with a 
smoky flame. 

The following method of preparing camphor powder has 
been patented by B. Smith, of New York:—The camphor 
is dissolved jn petroleum ether or benzine, then left to 
settle, the solution poured off, filtered if necessary, and 
the solvent expelled by distillation, until the camphor 
begins to crystallise from the hot solution, whereupon the 
distillation is suspended and the solution is stirred until 
cold. The more the crystallisation is interrupted, the 
finer the powder. The camphor powder prepared in this 
manner does not ball. 

Grated camphor powder is better than that obtained by 
rubbing down camphor moistened with a sofvfcnt, inas¬ 
much as it does not ball together, and is uniformly 4oose, 
though «>ajse in texture. It, however, fulfils it« purpose, 
since it can be easily rubbed down to the finest powder 
when required, as well as being suitable for rapidly pre¬ 
paring solutions of camphor in oil, ether, spirit, etc. 

Up to the present no adulterants have been detected 
in camphor. 

onto* on, 

Lemon oil is obtained by pressure or* distillation from 
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the skins of Citrus rnsdiea end Citrus limonum, and is a 
thin eAhefeal oil, colourless or yellowish, with an agree¬ 
able odour and taste. The sp. gr. is 0-840-0-870. Old oil 
has an acid reaction, sharp smell, and sharp, burning 
flavour. Pressed oil is of a yellowish colour, rarely quite 
clear, and deposits a thick sediment on standing; the dis¬ 
tilled oil is colourless and clear, but of less agreeable taste 
and smell. The two are mixed together for sale. 

Lemon oil is miscible with alcohol in all. proportions, 
and dissolves, to a not perfectly^ clear solution, in two 
parts of alcohol of sp. gr. 0815, or ten parts of alcohol of 
sp. gr. 0830. It ignites with iodine. »In commerce it is 
frequently adulterated with turpentine, the presence of 
which can be detected by the smell when a few drops of 
adulterated oil are rubbed between the hands. One drop 
of lemon oil, rubbed with sugar and added to 500 grams 
of water, should impart to the latter the pure odour of 
lemons. No alcohol should distil over when the oil is 
heated to boiling in a retort. 

LEMON-GRABS OR CITRONELLA OIL 

Citronella oil, an ethereal oil prepared from lemon grass 
in Ceylon, is fairly thin, greenish yellow to brown, and 
has an odour like that of narcissus oil. 

Pure unadulterated citronella oil should dissolve to a 
clear solution in 2 parts of 80 per cent, alcohol, which it 
will not do if adulterated with turpentine. 

EUCALYPTUS. OIL 

Eucalyptus oil is an ethereal oil extracted from the 
leaves o£ various eucalypti. According to Merck, there 
are two entirely separate kinds of eucalyptus oil: (1) 
Oleum eucalypti ausffrale, which is a comparatively cheap 
oil, used for technical purposes; (2) Oleum eucalypti, 
from the leaves of Eucalyptus globulus, an ^1 for medi- 
oinal purposes, and much dearer than the first-named 
kin£. The means of distinguishing between the two kinds 
oenaiat--in addition to the smell, vftrieh in the case ot 
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the oil from E. globulus is agreeable and like that of the 
rose, whereas the cheaper oil smells more like turpentine 
—in the following characteristic indications j—(1) The 
Oleum eucalypti australe is strongly levo-rotatory, whilst 
the true oil and its preparations are either slightly dextro¬ 
rotatory or optically inactive. (2) Whereas Oleum 
eucalypti australe is only very slightly soluble in 90 per 
cent. alcdhol, and gives merely a turbid solution in the 
proportion 1 : 15, the oil from E■ globulus and the pre¬ 
parations from same (euealyptol) dissolve with this alcohol 
in all proportions—even 1: 1 —to a perfectly clear solu¬ 
tion. The Australian oil is also soluble in absolute 
alcohol. (3) Oleum eucalypti australo ignites when 
treated with iodine, but the true oil does not. (4) The 
former assumes a red colour, the latter a yellowish tinge, 
when exposed to the action of sodium. (5) The sp. gr. of 
Oleum eucalyptus australe is above 0’860-0'870, whereas 
the density of the true oil varies according as it has been 
prepared frorr^ old or fresh leaves, but is in any case 
higher than that of the other, namely, 0-900-0-925. 

OIL OF LAVENDER 

Oil of lavender is prepared in the South of France from 
the wild Lavcnduh officinalis, by distillation, in large 
quantities. It is a thin, colourless to yellow oil, miscible 
m ell proportions with 90 per cent. alcohol-,*and having 
a density of 0'876-0'901. The best French oil of lavender, 
prepared solely from selected flowers, is sold ns '* Essence 
de Lavande Mont Blanc," and is distinguished from,the 
other qualities—in the preparation of which a jprger or 
smaller proportion of stalks and leaves accompany the 
blossoms—by its exceedingly agreeaBle odour. The chief 
adulterants of oil of lavender are alcohol, turpentine, and 
oil of spike Jyvender. The purity of the article is tested 
by mixing one drop with 10 c.o. of warm water and 
ytn i dflng thy mixture, which should exhibit a pure and 
qg?Mb!e odour of lavender. The flavour.of the mixture 
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is “momentarily bitter and aromatic. One volume of the 
oil should give a turbid solution with an equal quantity of 
dilute alcohtl (sp. gr. 0'896), but a perfectly clear mixture 
with 3 vole, of same. On shaking up J c.c. of the pure 
oil with a few granules of rosaniline, the liquid will remain 
colourless; but if alcohol be present q red coloration is 
developed. 

Oil of Bpiko lavender is distilled in the South M France 
from the flowers and leaves of Lavendula spit a. It is 
colourless or yellow, and resembles oil of rosemary rather 
than lavender in smell. 

Oil of spike lavender should mix to a clear liquid with 
its own volume of 90 per cent, alcohol, the contrary indi¬ 
cating the presence of turpentine as an adulterant. 

PEPFEBHINT OIL 

OS of peppermint is an ethereal oil, obtained by dis¬ 
tilling the flowers and other portions of the plant, Mentha 
piperita. The oil from the leaves is of superior odour and 
flavour to that from the whole plant. The three chief 
commercial kinds of this oil are the English, German, 
and American, the first named being the best, and that 
from Mitcham (Surrey) the best of all. The best marks 
of American oil are those of H. G. Hotchkiss, L. B. 
Hotchkiss, and Hale & Parshall. 

Pure peppermint oil of good quality is neutr&l, thin, 
water-white to pale yellow, occasionally with a greenish 
sheen; exhibits a pure, penetrating odour of peppermint, 
and a burning, bitter taste, leaving behind a feeling of 
coldness on the tongue. It thickens with age, and 
acquires* an acid reaction. The sp. gr. is< 0-000-0'920. 
The oil gives clear matures with equal and larger volumes 
of 90 per cent, alcohol; also a turbid mixture with its 
own volume of benzine, but a fairly clear mixture with 
B-10 vols. Benzol gives turbid mixtures; both those with 
ether, chlorofonp, and amyl alcohol are clear. 

The following adulterants are* added to peppermint o3: 
tatty oils, alcohol, turpentine, eopaiba oil, oil of mustard 1 , 
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and ginger oil. On heating over the water be^h a pi?ce 
of blotting paper moistened with one drop of the Oil, the 
greasy mark will disappear entirely if the t>il be puif, 
and will cease to be apparent even by transmitted light. 
When fatty matters are present, the grease mark, though 
seemingly absent* when viewed by reflected light, will 
always be visible with transmitted light. When the oil 
contains more than 3 per cent, of alcohol, it is sufficient 
to let 1-2 drops fall into water, whereupon the drops will 
either be immediately' surrounded by a milky zone, or 
will soon become whitish or cloudy in contact with the 
water. The most frequent adulteration is un addition of 
turpentine, which may then be recognised by the fact 
that, whilst pure peppermint oil gives a clear mixture 
with an equal volume of 90 per cent, alcohol, this is not 
the case when turpentine is present. To test for copaiba 
oil, 5 drops of the oil are treated with 15-20 drops of 
fuming nitsie acid, shaken up, and set aside for one to 
two hoftrs. At the end of this time the oily portion must 
still be liquid and not have solidified at all. To test for 
traces of mustard oil, 10 drops of the oil are placed in n 
wide test glass, along with 3-4 c.e. of absolute alcohol, 
2-3 drops of silver nitrate, solution, and 10-15 drops of 
ammonia. The mixture should remain clear and colour¬ 
less, even when heated to boiling point; whereas if mus¬ 
tard oil be present, turbidity and blackening ensue on 
the application of heat, owing to the formation of liver 
of sulphur. After boiling, the solution is l#ft to stand for 
two or three hours; if, at the end of that time, reduction, 
expressed by a greyish turbidity, hag occurred, tlfe sample 
is adulterated with soother ethereqj oil. 

OIL or CLOVES 

The volatile oil of cloves is obtained by distillation with 
superheated steam, or by extraction. It is a clear, 
colourless,'yellowish or yellow-brown oil (reddish brown 
*when aged), somewhat thick, of sp. gr.' 1 * 080 - 1 ' 066 ; it 
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exhibits a strong smell of doves and a similar burning 
taste. *lt frequently has a faintly acid reaction, boils at 
290° 0., aniia readily soluble in alcohol or ether. 

The adulterants of clove oil are: alcohol, oil of cinna¬ 
mon, sassafras oil, oil of thyme, and paraffin oil. Accord¬ 
ing to Hager, they may be detected jp the following 
manner:—1. The sp. gr. and alcohol test consists in- 
letting fall a few—5—drops of oil of cloves on to ft column 
(about 10 c.c.) of 5 per cent, brine in a test tube?. If the 
drops sink to the bottom of the glass, on gentle agitation, 
without becoming turbid or surrounded by a turbid cloud, 
it may be concluded that no alcohol is present, and that 
the sample has the right sp. gr. On closing the test glass 
with the thumb and slowly turning it upside down twice, 
'so that the oil Slops are compelled to traverse the column 
of water again, the drops usually cease to retain their 
limpidity. 2. Fifteen drops of the oil are mixed with 
15 c.c. of water, shaken up, warmed to abyut 50° C., 
shaken up again and filtered. The filtrate should.hardly 
exhibit any acid reaction indicative of salicylic acid or oil 
or cinnamon. 8. The same filtrate is cooled down and 
passed twice through a paper filter, to make it perfectly 
clear. One half is then treated with 2-3 drops of ferric 
chloride solution, whereupon a blue or green coloration 
indicates carbolic acid or salicylic acid. The milky tur-^ 
bidity produced by ferric chloride in the filtrate is pale 
violet, blqjsh, yellowish, or pale greenish, in the case of 
pure oil, but (jark green to blue in presence of carbolic 
Acid ’or phenol. Should alcohol be also present as an 
adulterant, a lighter coloration may be expend. The 
other portion of the same filtrate should, when treated 
witii half its volume of sulphuric acid, furnish a rasp¬ 
berry-coloured liquid. 4. Half a c.c. of the oil should 
give„a clear mixture with an equal or largarejimntity of 
alcohol, turbidity indicating the presence of paraffin-oil. 
If the clear mixture with 10 vdls. of alcohol be divided, 
and the one half—8-4 o.c.—be treatea with eeverel 'drop# 






solution a blue or violeWata coloration eboild &s de¬ 
veloped’ in both cases. In the ferric chlorjde test, old 
clove oil will generally give a green mixture. 5. Carbon 
bisulphide should give a very turbid mixture. 6. Pure 
oil of cloves should give a clear mixture with 2-8 vole, 
o! 60 per cent, ’alcohol. In presence of castor oil and 
other fatty oils, paraffin oil, sassafras oil, or cinnamon 
oil, a turbid mixture would ensue. 7. On mixing 50 drops 
of the oil with 1 drop *>f water, warming up to 40-50° C. 
and shaking, a clear mixture will be obtained when the 
oil contains crystallised phenol. In such event the oil 
gives a fairly clear mixture with a fivefold volume of 
benzine. Should anhydrous phenol be present, the mix¬ 
ture will be white, turbid, and non-transparent, whereas* 
pure oil gives an opalescent but still translucent mixture. 
When, therefore, the oil gives with benzine a nearly clear, 
or a non-transparent, whitish, turbid mixture, it may also 
be susgected as adulterated. 

In testing ethereal oils, the results obtained by 
Schimmal & Co., of Leipzig, in this connection are worthy 
of attention. The solubility of these oils in alcohol fur¬ 
nishes the main criterion of their value, and of adultera¬ 
tion. According to the determinations made by the 
above-named firm, 1 part by volume of— 


Aniseed oil 

dissolves in 1A—2 parts of 

90 per cent, alcohol. 

Bergamot oil 


i-i ,. 

90 ’„ 

Cajeput oil 
Calamus oil 


8—5 ,, 70 

all proportions of 90 » 

Cassia oil 


1—2 parts of 

80 

Citronelk oil 


1—2 

80 ■ „ 

Lemon oil 


5 

90 

Eucalyptus oil 


3-5 a, 

70 

Fennel oil 


5—8 

80 

Geranium oil 


2—3 

70 

Curly mint oil 


equal 

90 

Caraway ofc 


8—10 

SO 

„ 


equal 

90 

Lavender oil 


8 

.70 

Mace oil a 


8 

90. 

Clove oil 


2 

70 
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Orange flower oil dissolves in 1$—2 $arts of 80 per cent* alcohol. 

Palmaroyoil 

3 

70 

Patchouli oil „ 

equal 

90 

Peppermint oil 
(America^) ,, 


90 

Peppermint oil (Eng¬ 
land and Japan) ,, 

3-5 

70 

Rose oil 

equal 

90 

,, (liquid portion) 
Rosemary oil 

f 

70 

• 90 

Santal wood oil 

5 

70 

,, (East Indian) 

3 

90 

.. ,, ,, 

1— 

80 

Thyme oil 

15 -30 

70 

Wintergreen oil 

5 

70 

Ylang-ylang oil 

1—2 

90 


PATCHOULI OIL 

Patchouli •oil is an ethereal oil obtained from the leaves 
•and twigs of Pogostimon patchouli 'in the East Indies. 
It is yellowish or brownish yellow, somewhat thick, and 
about the same density as water, or a little heavier. It 
is levo-rotatory, boils at 282-294° C., and on prolonged 
standing deposits an isomeric patchouli camphor in pris¬ 
matic crystals, melting at 54-56° C., of spjfgr. P645, and 
with a peculiar, penetrating and persistent odour. The 
commercial varieties comprise a so-called natural 
patchouli, prepared in the East Indies, a rectified oil, 
and a so-called crystallised patchouli oil, rich in patchouli 
camphor. The odour is the same in all throe, but that 
of the latter kind is specially persistent. ' , 

Patchouli oil is frequently adulterated with cedar-wood 
oil, whiph may be detected by the circumstance that the 
pure oil is readily soluble in its own volume of 90 per 
cent, alcohol, whereas the adulterated oil is not. 

JUNIPER OIL 

Juniper oil is the volatile oil obtained by steam distil¬ 
lation from the fruit of Juniperus communis. It is 
colourless, ofgp. gr. 0-840-0-860; that obtained by ordi¬ 
nary distillation being yellowish, and of sp. gr. 0 8SJ0 9. 
The odour is that of juniper {terries, and tile oil has a 
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burning taste. It bas a great tendency to resinify, aid 
then becomes thick and acid. The adulterants are 
juniper-wood oil and turpentine. 

Juniper oil is soluble in alcohol, and gives a clear mix¬ 
ture with carbon disulphide without thickening. No 
disagreeable taste ^should be imparted to water when 
3 drops df this oil are rubbed down with sugar and shaken 
up with 300 grams of water. According to Hager, pure 
juniper oil mixed with 30 vols. of 90 per cent, alcohol 
■gives u somewhat cloudy but still transparent solution, 
which, when kept in a warm place, becomes lighter, but 
still remains turbid. With 3-4 vols. of absolute alcohol, 
of 2-3 vols. of petroleum ether, the oil gives a turbid 
mixture, but a clear one with chloroform. Adulteration 
with alcohol is detected by the addition of a little rosani- 
lino, which is indifferent townrds juniper oil, but soluble 
in alcohol. 

YLANG-YLANG OIL 

Ylang-vlang ^iil is an ethereal oil from Unua odoratis- 
tima, a plant indigenous to the Philippine Islands, and is 
shipped from Manilla to the European market ns a water- 
white or faintly yellowish liquid. It commences to boil 
at 190° O., hut the boiling point, extends to 300° C. The 
sp. gr. is 0-980. Ylang-vlang oil is a mixture of several 
oils. 

* CINNAMON OIL 

Cinnamon cassia oil is the oil recovered, in China and 
Cochin China, by distilling the rind, unripe^friiit, calices. 
and other waste portions of the cinnamon cassia tree. • It 
has a pale yejjow colour, which browns with age, ii thick, 
and has a sweet flavour, with burning after-taste. The 
sp. gr. is 1-93-1‘09. One part of th? pure oil is soluble 
ia 2 parts of 80 per cent, alcohol. 

The quality of the oil is revealed by thw taste, smell 
(especially when warmed), and by the high sp. gr., which 
causes the qjl to sink in water. According to Hager, 
dnnamon cassia oil is frequently adulterated with clove 
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oii; but Deite considers this improbable, since clove oil 
is usunllj the dearer of the two. On the other hand, it 
it frequently adulterated with cheaper thick ethereal oils, 
especially with cedar-wood oil, in which case the solu¬ 
bility differs from the rate given above. 

Cinnamon oil, the ethereal oil obtained from the waste 
of Ceylon cinnamon by distillation with salt water, is 
golden yellow when fresh, afterwards turniiTg reddish 
brown; it has a more agreeable odour and taste of cinna¬ 
mon than cinnamon cassia oil. The sp. gr. is 1‘005-1'OS. 

This oil is adulterated with the cheaper cassia oil, which 
is very difficult to detect, except by connoisseurs expert 
in the flavour and odour of the true oil. 

OIL OF ALMONDS 

This is the fatty oil of sweet and bitter almonds. 
According to Deite, the commercial oil is mostly expressed 
from small, cheap bitter almonds and apijcot kernels. 
There are two chief kinds, English and French, the latter 
being the cheaper, but of poorer quality. The oil is thin, 
clear, and of faint yellow colour, with a mild, agreeable 
flavour, but hardly any odour. The sp. gr. is 0-915-0920 
at 15° 0. It solidifies at —20° C., is miscible in all 
proportions with ether, benzine, and chloroform, and is 
Boluble in 15 parts of absolute alcohol at boiling heat, but 
requires 60 $ arts at the ordinary temperature. 

Almond oil is adulterated with poppy oil, sesame oil, 
earth-nut oil. ^apricot-kernel oil, beech oil, and walnut oil. 
In'addition to the smell and taste, the following three 
tests may, according to Deite, be employed,^ detecting 
.these adulterations:— 

1. The claidin test .—Four to 5 e.c. of the oil are placed 
in a test glass, 1'2 cm. in diameter, along with 2-8 e.c, 
of nitric,acicb (sp. gr. F185), and well shaken up. A 
cloudy, whitish or yellowish white oleaginous layer is 
fqgmed, froip Which a portion-of the nitric agid separate* 
out as a turbid liquid. A couple St copper turning. 
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then placed in the gleet, and the bottom is wanped until 
bubbles begin to ascend from the copper; Jhe glass ^ 
next set in a place kept at a temperature of 17-20° 0., and 
watched at intervals of five minutes during the first half- 
hour and every fifteen minutes afterwards. The oily 
layer must always*exhibit a cloudy whiteness, and never 
be yellowy transparent, or almost clear, nor have a yellow, 
red, brownish, or brown appearance. After four to five 
hours the oil layer will be set and white—oil of sweet 
almonds,—or merely tHick and cloudy white as at first 
—oil of bitter almonds, apricot-kernel oil. From eight 
to twenty-four hours this layer, regarded by transmitted 
light, shows up as a solidified stratum of white crystal¬ 
line granules above the blue acid layer, and is in turn 
surmounted by a thick somewhat turbid oily layer, with 
a number of white granules deposited on the walls of the 
glass. The surface of the liquid layer also frequently 
contains a (fcposit of the same granules, and occasionally 
the whole of tile oily stratum is interspersed and thick¬ 
ened with the granules. If the entire oil layer is liquid, 
and free from the granules in question, or if, instead of 
being whitish, the layer is almost perfectly clear, or 
yellow, reddish, or brownish; or, again, if the layer con¬ 
taining the white granules is covered by a liquid, clear 
qy reddish, yellow or brownish, oil layer, then the oil is 
not pure almond oil. At the eud of thirty hours—the 
limit of the test—the crystalline granules begin t« assume 
a coloured appearance. 

2. The ammonia test .—This consists in mixing 1 vol. 
of 10 per scent, ammonia with 3 vols. of the oil! Pure 
almond oil gives a white to yellowjsli white mixture, 
which becomes and remains liquid after half an hour. If 
brownish or coloured a strong yellow, or if nearly solid 
at the end oi half an hour, the sample is rfh adulterated 

<*fl. , 

8. The sulphuric efyer tAt .—This test is performed by 
'fluking 2 c.e. of the oil with 4 c.c. of ether, and (hen 
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pouring dbwn the side of the tube about 1’5 e.e. of con¬ 
centrated sujphuric acid, so that it collects at the bottom 
of the mixture. Meanwhile the acid should not be 
coloured more than yellow. On then shaking gently, so 
as to mix the upper portion of the acid layer and the 
lower part of the oil and ether mixture, no dark, colora¬ 
tion should ensue, oven when the shaking is continued 
far enough to saturate the acid. The latter may become 
somewhat darker in shade, but not dark coloured. In 
the case of old samples of oil, the mixture of oil and acid, 
without ether, may become dark in colour, but not when 
ether is present. Most of the adulterating ods give dark- 
coloured mixtures under the ether test. 

ROSEMARY OIL 

lioseinury oil is the volatile oil obtained from the leaves 
of Unaniarinus officinalis; it is colourless, or somewhat 
yellowish, thin, usually with an acid reaction, with a 
penetrating odour like camphor, an aromutjc, bittpr, cool¬ 
ing taste, and of sp. gr. 0'880-0'915. On exposure to the 
air, it resinities and thickens, a steuroptone being occa¬ 
sionally deposited, ltosemary oil is soluble in 1-1J vols. 
of 1)0 per cent, alcohol, and gives clear mixtures with 
ether, carbon disulphide, amyl alcohol, benzol, and ben¬ 
zine. The Italian oil is usually considered the best, the 
French being next; the German oil is inferior in quality, 
and generally takes 2 or 3 vols. of 90 per cent, alcohol to 
dissolve it. 

I 

Pure rosemary oil gives a clear mixture with 1-1| vols. 
of 90 psr cent, alcohol, does not ignite witlj, iodine, and 
sinks in a mixture of 10 e.e. of 90 per cent, alcohol and 
2 e.e. of water. It* does not dissolve fuchsine. When 
heated on a glass slide, it evaporates completely, evolving 
a pure odour of rosemary. 

OLIVE OIL 

9 <* 

Olive oil, fhjp finer grades of which are affio known 

Provence oil, is pressed out of the fruit of the olive tree. 
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It commences to become cloudy at 4-5° C., attains 'the 
consistence of butter at 2° C'., and solidifies at a little 
below zero C. A distinction is drawn between edible oil 
and oil for manufacturing purposes. The finest edible 
oil is the so-called virgin oil, which is obtained by cold¬ 
pressing selected* fruit. The manufacturing oils ure 
divided juto burning oil, second runnings, und sulphur 
oil, the Jast-naraud being recovered from the press resi¬ 
dues by extraction with carbon disulphide. 

Deite states that olive oil is largely adulterated, 
especially with cotton-seed oil, which is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to detect. The hardening of the oil is utilised us a 
means of detecting this adulteruut, the oil being frozen 
by means of a refrigeruting mixture, and, after remaining, 
two hours in this condition, exposed to the pressure of 
an iron block, which is loaded with weights until it' sinks 
into the solid oil. From the weight required to produce 
this result*it is possible to tell whether the oil is pure or 
adulterated with cotton-seed oil, and even whether the 
latter is present in larger or smuller quantity. Thus, for 
example, a load of 17(10 grams is required to pruducc 
penetration in the case of pure olive oil, less than 1000 
grams will suffice with the commoner grades; whilst only 
25 grams arc required for cotton-seed oil, and with mix¬ 
tures of the two oils the weight lies between these 
extremes. 

Poppy oil is also used to adulterate olive oil* but may 
be detected by the rise in temperature ensuing when the 
oil is trqptgd with sulphuric acid. On mixing JO c.e. of 
66° Be. sulphuric acid with 50 grams of pure olivo oil, 
the temperature of the mixture will rise 42° C. in three 
to five minutes, whereas in the case of poppy oil the 
accession temperature amounts to 80'4* C, According 
to the observations of Fehling, the increase of tempera¬ 
ture, undej these conditions, in mixture!, of olive oil and 
ipoppy oil, is in direct and uniform proportion to the 
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amount of^ poppy oil present Thus, with 
10 per tint, of poppy oil, the mean increase of temperature ia 4o°'5 C 

,, I ,, ,, ' 440 

60 ,, ,, „ „ 550 

80 ,, „ ,, „ 64 ° 


Additions of earth-nut oil, when in any considerable 
amount, are easily detected by the bean-like taste peculiar 
to this oil, and also by the sandy granules whitjb it de¬ 
posits ut a temperature of 8° C., whereas pure olive first 
begins to deposit solid particles ut 4° C. 

In order to impart a green colour to olive oil, it is 
boiled with fresh spinach until all the moisture has been 
driven off, whereupon 1 per cent, of sodium carbonate is 
added in order to partly nullify the influence of light on 
Jhe chlorophyll, ltancid olive oil is rendered edible by 
treating it with 3 per cent, of finely sifted calcined mag¬ 
nesia, and mixing the whole, for a quarter of an hour, 
four or five times daily for a whole week. At the end 
of this time it is filtered, and, if necessary, washed Vith 
warm water. 


WAX 

Hager has recommended a very useful method for test¬ 
ing the purity of wax. . 

A Bmull cylindrical piece of wax, 5-0 mm. thick and 
3-4 cm. long, is placed in a test-tube, 8-10 cm. long and 
rS-1‘4 cm. wide, where it is suffused with sufficient ben-' 
zine to cover it to a depth of 1-2 cm. If the wax be’pure, 
small du%{y particles will sepurate from the surface of 
the oylinder, and at the end of one and a half to two 
hours th% whole will bo resolved into a powdery mass 
with level surface. In the caso of yellow wax this may 
take three hours, the \Phx being at the same time bleached 
by contact with the benzine, the latter remaining colour¬ 
less, or assuming a yellowish coloration. Adulterated 
yellow wax generally retains its colour, besides staining 
the benzine yellotv. In contrast to the pure wax, adul¬ 
terated cylinders remain unaltered foP half a day, some- 
tugea as much as two to lour days, and then do not bS' 



deiwn to powder, but split up into longitudinal lyds, whftsh 
are either straight or bent. 

If the adulterants do not amount to more*than a snftll 
percentage, flakes separate from the wax cylinder; at the 
end of half a day or so the sediment consists of flakes 
interspersed witl^ broken longitudinal columns. Even 
when the proportion of adulterant is small, indications 
pointing*to the formation of columnar fragments are pre¬ 
sent. Hager calls this the benzinate test; it is best 
applied at a medium temperature—14-18° C. He applied 
it to all forms of adulteration in wax, and always obtained 
satisfactory results. Similar behaviour to benzine is 
exhibited by ethyl ether of sp. gr. 0‘720. 

SPERMACETI 

Spermaceti is a whitish, rather solid, translucent sub¬ 
stance, of nacreous lustre, pulverulent but not brittle, 
with a slippery but scarcely greasy feel, and exhibiting 
a foliaccoqp crystalline fracture, a somewhat insipid taste, 
and very faint peculiar odour. The sp. gr. is 0'04-0'95; 
melting point, 45-60° C. It docs not leave any greasy 
mark on paper; is soluble in 7 parts of hot and 35 parts 
of cold 08 per cent, alcohol; readily soluble in ether, 
chloroform, or carbon disulphide; and also soluble in 
benzol, especially when warmed. On prolonged exposure 
,to the air, spermaceti turns yellowish and rancid; on 
ignition it bums with a brilliant inodorous flame. 

Adulterations of spermaceti with stearin nrq easily re¬ 
vealed by the altered fracture. In sucji eases, stearic 
acid.can be extracted by boiling with dilute solutidhs of 
sodium easbonate, whereas spermaceti melts and floats 
on the surfact of the liquid. On dissolving the sample in 
30 parts of benzol, cooling the solution, and leaving it 
to atand for three days, pure spermaceti .will give a per¬ 
fectly clew liquid; if, however, smrfit crystals are 
deposited in the. course of an hour, the sample is adul¬ 
terated wjfh paraffin. If the liquid is* tugbid to milky, 
,the preaenoe of stearic aoid is indicated.* 
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laud 

Jlog's lard consists of olein, palmitin, and stearin, and 
contains 023 per cent, of unsaponifiable matter. On 
exposure to the air, it quickly becomes yellow and rancid, 
in which condition it readily takes up copper and lead 
from vessels containing those metals* and therefore 
becomes poisonous. To test for these metals, the lard is 
digested with acetic acid, and a portion of the latter is 
then treated with potassium ferrocyanide, whereupon a 
brown coloration indicates copper, whilst lead is revealed 
by a white precipitate produced on treating another part 
of the acid extract with dilute sulphuric acid. Lard is 
soluble in 27 parts of absolute alcohol, or 35 parts of 
alcohol of sp. gr. 0'9128; also in ether, chloroform, carbon 
disulphide, hot benzine, and warm petroleum ether. 
When fresh, it has a neutral or faintly acid reaction, and 
furnishes, on saponification and subsequent decomposi¬ 
tion of the soap, 8'80 per cent, of glycerin and°95'90 per 
cent, of stearic acid, palmitic acid, and oletf acid. It is 
white in colour, granular, and of the consistence of oint¬ 
ment; the odour is faint and peculiar, and the taste 
agreeable, rather sweet, and fatty. It flows between the 
fingers; and when melted and recooled exhibits a crystal¬ 
line structure. 

One of the most frequent methods of adulterating lard ' 
is by additions of water in order to increase the weight. 
This can* be easily detected by melting a sample and 
leaving it to stSnd in n lukewarm spot, whereupon the 
water wilj separate out. The weight is also artificially 
increased by adding solutions of potash, soda, or caustic 
soda, which at the same time whiten the colour of the 
lard; also hy adding chalk, alum, clay, common salt, or 
starch. Two tq, 6 per cent, of alum, or 1 per cent, of 
lime, will suffice to mask the presence of 12-1 per cent, 
of water. Tallow and other fats are also employed to 
adulterate lard! 
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To detect the presence of chalk, clay, or alpm, a for. 
tion of the suspected lard, about 100 grains, id* melted 
with 1-14 times its own weight of water It (10-70® 6., 
stirred frequently, and set aside for a few hours, where¬ 
upon any chalk or clay will settle down. Common salt 
will be found dissolved in the water, and can be thrown 
down, as a white precipitate, by an acid solution of silver 
nitrate. Alum is detected by the copious precipitate 
furnished with ammonia, or by the white precipitate 
following the addition of barium sulphide; soda and 
potash, by the white precipitate with calcium chloride; 
and potash also, by the yellow coloration given with 
mercury chloride. 

Admixtures of starch or flour give a blue coloration 
with iodine solution. Tallow is occasionally employed as* 
an adulterant, and is revealed by microscopical examina¬ 
tion, since its crystals (deposited from an ethereal 
solution) qpe in the shape of plums or curved like the 
letter S, wlwreas those of lard are rhomboidal plates, 
with sloping angular corners. An approximate estimation 
of the percentage may be arrived at from the number of 
the crystals of each kind observed. 

The detection of extraneous fats us adulterants in lard 
entails a very thorough examination. The chief adul¬ 
terant of this class is refined cotton-seed oil, mixed with 
corresponding amounts of beef tallow or stearin. Of 
course, it is not impossible that other oils may be used 
for the same purpose when the price pqpnits. Simple 
reactions for detecting such additions have been proposed" 
from tima to time, and among them an alcoholic?solution 
of silver nitrate. Though pure lard will stand this test, 
whereas the commercial qualities do not, one is not 
justified on this ground alone in characterising the latter 
as adulterated, since the presence of even*a very minute 
amount of extraneous substunces will suffice to colour 
the reagent brown, and Such substances are invariably 
present in commercial brands of lard. TBe same applies 
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to toe molybdic acid tost, which is too delicate for the 
majority of the commercial grades. It is performed as 
follows:— OAe gram of the lard is dissolved in about 
5 c.c. of chloroform, and treated with 2-3 c.c. of a 
solution of sodium phosphomolybdate. After shaking and 
leaving at rest for a few minutes, the two liquids will be 
found to have separated again, and the reagent solution 
above the chloroform will have assumed a mort) or less 
intense green to greenish blue coloration, according to the 
amount of reducing substances present in the fat. The 
same exactly applies to the Hirschsohn reaction for the 
detection ol cotton-seed oil, which, so it is claimed, will 
reveal as low as 5 per cent, of that oil.' Here 5 grams 
of the sample are treated With 5-6 drops of a solution 
of 1 gram of gold chloride in 200 grams of chloroform, 
then well shaken up, and immersed for twenty minutes 
in boiling water. When cotton-seed oil is present, the 
mixture assumes a coloration, red or rose bp? reflected 
light, and greenish by transmitted light. ( 

Lead acetate has also been recommended as a reagent, 
and is said to produce a more or less orange-coloured tinge 
when shaken up with the melted fat, after the latter has 
previously been agitated with ammonia. All these re¬ 
actions, however, are uncertain, and the only way to form 
a decision is by a thorough examination, to determine— 

1. The microscopic appearance of the fat recrystallised 
after melting. 

2. Th‘e melting point. 

3. < The saponification value. 

4. Thg melting and solidification points of the fatty 
acids. 

5. The iodine valuh. 

With regard to the examination of lard, Mansfield says 
that the difficulty in testing the purify of.lard resides not 
merely in the divergent, and for the most part complex, 
adplterations t blit also in the great lack of concordance 
in the data published in the literature. 
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The ordinary examination extends, in addition to. the 
tests for gross admixtures—water, mineral matters—to 
an investigation of the purity of the sampfc. The prin¬ 
cipal tests for this purpose are the determination of the 
iodine value and the refractometer index. In the case 
of ordinary commercial lard, the former does not exhibit 
such fluctuations as are given in the literature of the 
subject.* The fat gives the iodine value 59-68, and the 
refractometer index 50-51° of the Zeiss butyro-refracto- 
meter at 10° C. Divergences from these figures should 
cause the sample to he suspected. Lower values indicate 
an admixture of beef tallow, which may be confirmed by 
the re-crystallisation test, benzol being the best solvent 
for this purpose. 

The best means of detecting vegetable oils are the teste 
of Beechi and Welmnnns, which, however, have to be 
performed with care, since even pure fats may give slight 
•reactions. It is essential that the fat should be filtered 
clean. Moreover, since an abnormal iodine value may be 
given in the case of a complex adulteration, these quali¬ 
tative reactions should always be performed. In such 
cases a decision may be obtained by means of a closer 
examination, which should furnish the following con¬ 
stants :— 

Melting point, 88-40° C. 

Solidification point, 35-88° C. 

Iodine value, 68-64. 

Refractometer index at 40° C., 84-86. 

Nevertheless, for calculating the perdhntage of admix¬ 
ture, it js always necessary to isolate the liquid fatty 
acids. For this purpose the following modification, used 
in the laboratory of the Paris Botifte, is employed:— 

Ten grains of the solid fatty acids are dissolved in 
100 e.e. of jther, and shaken up well for some time with 
8 grams of zinc oxide. This gives zinc soaps, from which 
those containing oleic acid can be extracted by ether. 
►The solution is filtered In an aspirator, the ether is ex- 
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pel(pd by distillation, and the residue decomposed with 
20 c.c* <Jf hot dilute hydrochloric acid,—1: 4, —then 
washed twice with hot water in a separating funnel, 
filtered and dried. 

Pure lard gives the following values: — 

iodine value of the liquid fatty acids, about 92. 

Hefractometer index, 44-45. 

Both these values are increased to a considerable extent 
in the case of mixtures containing vegetable oils, since 
the latter contain linolic acid. 

The melting point of the solid fatty acids may be deter¬ 
mined by the usual methods. A capillary tube is filled 
with the melted fat, and, after having cooled down and 
set, the tube is attached to the tube of a sensitive thermo- 
.rnoter. The two are then immersed in a water bath, 
which is slowly heated until the fat melts, the tempera¬ 
ture at which this occurs being read off on the thermo¬ 
meter scale. To increase the accuracy of the determina¬ 
tion, the beaker containing the tubes and wafer may be 
placed in an outer vessel, and heat applied'to the latter. 

The saponification value is determined by the Kotts- 
torfer method : 1J-2 grains of the. fat are treated with 
25 c.e. of half-normal alcoholic caustic potash on the 
water bath for fifteen minutes: us soon as saponification 
occurs, 1 c.o. of an alcoholic solution of phenolphthalein 
is added, and the liquid is titrated with half-normal 
sodium chloride solution. A blank experiment is made 
by titrating 25 c.e. of the alcoholic caustic potash by 
itself. The difference between the number of milligrams 
of caustjp potash used, and the amount found on back 
titration, is calculated to 1 gram of fat, the result being 
the saponification valtie. 

For determining the iodine value, Hiibl employs an 
alcoholic mixtire of iodine and mercuric chloride: 25 
grams of iodine are dissolved in 1$ litres of 1)5 per cent, 
alophol (free frorti fusel oil), and a similar quantity is used 
to dissolve 30 grams of mercuric chloride. After standing^ 
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twelve hours the solution is ready for use, but its stan¬ 
dard must be determined before each test, t For ’the 
iodine value determination, 0‘2-0'4 gram of # a liquid f|t, 
or O'8-l'O gram of solid fat, must bo weighed out and 
dissolved in chloroform. It is then treated in succession 
with 20 c.c. of the iodine solution, and further additions 
of 5-10^ c.c. each*until the solution has acquired a dark 
brown cglour at the end of two hours, whereupon 10-15 
,c.c of a 10 per cent, aqueous solution of potassium iodide 
and 150 c.c. of water are ndded. The free iodine is then 
titrated with a solution of sodium thiosulphato containing 
24 grams per litre, and the absorbed iodine is referred to 
percentage units of the fat. The resulting value is known 
as the iodine value of Hubl value. The figures seem to 
be constant, or approximately so, for each oil or class 
of oils, and arc highest in the case of the drying vegetable 
oils. The Hubl method has proved very useful for tho 
detection of cotton-seed oil in tallow and lard, pure 
cotton-seed oil having the iodine value 1091, pure tallow 
40’8, tallow' With 5 per cent, of colton-seod oil 44, with 
10 per cent. 47'1, with 15 per cent. 40’7, with 20 per 
cent. 52'9, with 25 per cent. 561, with 30 per cent. 59'2, 
with 40 per cent. 00'2. In the case of lard, the detection 
is hindered by the presence of beef stearin, pure iard 
having the iodine value 57-03, whilst that of the beef 
cstearin is 23-28. 

PARAFFIN 

Paraffin is entirely without taste or smell, bl*uyh white 
in colour, translucent, with a clear ring and bright 
vitreous lustre. The melting point varies considerably 
according tt> the hardness of the paraffin, the lirilits being 
30-60° C. 

The commercial grade known as hard paraffin melts 
between 55 and 60° C., but softens nt aJower tempera¬ 
ture, and HSs a greasy feel even at the ordinary summer 
temperature. The sp. gr. varies, according to the hard¬ 
ness or melting point, between 0 - 870 ancf 0012. Paraffin 
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n insoluble in water, but is soluble in various proportions 
of ether, telcohol, chloroform, carbon disulphide, turpen- 
tjpe, and especially in light hydrocarbons, from which it 
crystallises out in plates. It is not attached by concen¬ 
trated. acids and alkalis at the ordinary temperature. It 
boils about 300° C., and decomposes on distillation. It 
is soluble in nearly all volatile and laity oils, and is 
miscible in all proportions with stearic acid, wax, fats, 
and resins. Solid paraffin melting at 56° C. expands by 
about one-seventh of its bulk, and exhibits the property, 
discovered by Albrecht, of expanding to a similar extent 
when dissolved in oils, and thus converted into the liquid 
condition, at the ordinary temperature, the solution being 
lighter than either of its components. 

STYKAX 

Styrax belongs to the balsams, and is obtained from a 
small tree, Liquiilambar orientate, by subjecting the bark 
to pressure. It forms a thick turpentine-like mass, grey 
in colour, of a sharp burning taste, agreeable'odour, and 
soluble in strong alcohol; the solution exhibits a very 
agreeable aroma when highly diluted, but not before. 
Styrax possesses the valuable property of fixing a number 
of very delicate perfumes and reducing their volatility. 

A substance not to be confounded with Oriental styrax 
is that from American sources, put on the market as 
white Peruvian balsam or liquidambar, and derived from 
Liquidambar styracifina- This is quite transparent, pale 
yellow ip (colour, and more fluid than the Asiatic styrax, 
which it is sometimes used to replace, though of a less 
delicate odour. 

PERUVIAN BAtSAM 

Peruvian balsam brought to market from Central 
and South America. It is derived from Myroxolon perui- 
fenim, and is obtained by making incisions in the bark 
and stem, from which the balsam then exudfes. It is of 
syrupy consistence, viscous, and the colour is brownish 
red' when vjetved in thin layers, ot* blackish' brown in, 



thick layers. The taatte is bitter end burning, afterwards 
irritating; the odour is similar to vanilla, buttlesa deli¬ 
cate. Peruvian balsam is completely solublg in aleohqj, 
chloroform, and amyl alcohol; partly so in ether, benzol, 
petroleum, ether, turpentine, fatty oils, and qaustio 
alkalis. 

Peruvian balsaift is frequently adulterated with alcohol, 
copaiba balsam, castor oil, and styrax. The detection of 
the adulterants is attended with difficulty; but, on the 
other hand, the characteristics of Peruvian balsam are so 
decided that one can easily determine whether a sample 
is adulterated or not. The chief criteria are the density 
and solubility. The former—1T4-P16—is usually 
checked by means of a solution of common salt, contain¬ 
ing 1 part of dry sodium chloride to 5 parts of water, 
and having the sp. gr. 1T2S. If a drop of Peruvian" 
balsam, introduced into this solution, sinks, the sample 
may be considered pure; in the contrary event, it is cer¬ 
tainly adulterated, all the adulterants of Peruvian bulsam 
having a relatively lower density, namely, alcohol, 
copaiba balsam (0'95), castor oil (0 90), turpentine (0'87). 

NUTMEGS 

Nutmegs are nuts, almost globular in shape, about as 
largo as a walnut, greyish brown in colour externally, and 
.covered with a reticulated whitish grey coating, the inside 
being reddish brown with white marbled patches. 

Good fresh nutmegs should be close, heavy, and at the 
same time so rich in oil that the latter exucfek on the 
nutmeg being pierced with a needle. 'Light nutmegs, 
which a*e Jaollow and worm-eaten, besides being poor in 
aroma, are unsuitable. 

BENZOIN 

Benzoin, a soft resin, is derived froip a tree of the 
Styracinea*family, indigenous to tropical Asia. As a rule, 
fine benzoin forms nodules of extremely divergent size, 
light grey* in coloiy, and interspersed tty .white almond- 
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like lumps— almond benzoin, fhis kind of benzoin, 
which, from its origin, is ulso known as Siam benzoin, is 
mostly in small lumps—tears—which are translucent, 
pale yellow to brown externally, but milkwhite in frac¬ 
ture, end exhibiting a very powerful odour of vanilla. 
Less fine, but still highly appreciated, is the variety 
known as Siam benzoin, in musses consisting of large red- 
brown lumps, enclosing white portions—almofids. In¬ 
ferior in quality, but highly prized, is the true Sumatra' 
almond benzoin, which comes to market in the form of 
lumps us large us the fist. Calcutta benzoin is in the 
form of large friablo blocks of a dirty reddish brown 
colour. Penang or Sumatra benzoin invariably contains 
cinnamic acid as well as benzoic acid; this kind usually 
.comes on the market as chocolate-brown masses, contain¬ 
ing numerous rather large crystals; it is packed in drums. 
The inferior grades of benzoin consist of brownish frag¬ 
ments without any white patches, but frequently con¬ 
taminated to a large extent with splinters of wood, bast 
fibres, remains of leaves, etc., and suitable only for cheap 
preparations. 

' In addition to the foregoing properties, fine benzoin 
must also exhibit a sweetish, sharp burning taste, be 
readily pulverulent, and, when heated in a porcelain 
basin, liberate, in addition to the irritating vapours of 
benzoic acid, A very agreeable perfume. It should also' 
be almost completely soluble in strong alcohol. 

Benzoin' melts at Cf>-80° C., is readily soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and* partly so in chloroform, amyl alcohol, 
benzol, petroleum ether, sodium carbonate solution, and 
caustic alkalies. It is insoluble in fatty oils, Sul soluble 
in cold acetic acid. 

PETROLEUM JELLY 

Petroleum jefiy is the frnnl product of the,distillation 
of petroleum residue. It is yellowish, yellow, or pure 
white in colour, ,6f tbe consistence of ointment or lard, 
is devoid of taste or smell, translucent'in thin layers, and 
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possesses the property "of not becoming- rancid. Thanks 
to this property, petroleum jelly enjoys a fairly Intensive 
employment in connection with the care of the skiiy 
although, on the other hand, its incapacity of absorption 
by the skin—in which respect it diflers from the animal 
and vegetable fats—would not seem to render it specially 
suitable-for that purpose. 

The consistence of various kinds of petroleum jelly is 
toot always the same, Cut ranges from that of goose fat 
to the iirmness of butter; accordingly, tbe melting point 
also varies, ranging between 1)0° and 45° C. Petroleum 
jelly is frequently mixed with spermaceti, paraffin, or 
certain, in order to make it firmer; and artificial petro¬ 
leum jellies are also known. 

Petroleum jelly is insoluble in water and glycerin, but , 
miscible with the latter when the same is free from 
water; it is only very slightly soluble in 'JO per cent, 
alcohol, but is soluble in 150 parts of absolute alcohol. 

It is more or l^ss soluble m ether mid chloroform, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, more readily so in benzol, and most 
easily of all in carbon disulphide. With ethereal and 
fatty oils it is miscible in all proportions. It dissolves 
bromine and iodine at the ordinary temperature, but 
sulphur not below 120-180 c ' C. Furthermore, it exhibits 
the peculiar property that when heated for about fifteen 
flours to 110° C. it will absorb oxygen, whereby it acquires 
an acid reaction and smell. 

In order to test petroleum jelly for the frequently 
observed addition of vegetable and animal fats, La Keole 
and Dupjn. propose to rub down a given quantity—5 
grams—of petroleum jelly with 0 drops of a solution of 
potassium permanganate, in a moPtar. In the ease of 
pure petroleum jelly, the rose-red coloration of the re¬ 
agent will |je retained, but will bo instantly converted 
into a chestnut brown when extraneous fats are present; 
and the lugount of fat tlms added as ah qd alterant fan 
toe determined from the depth of the colour. 



Mickle has proposed the following test for the purity of 
patrolemp jelly:—Two grams of petroleum jelly are dis¬ 
solved in 5 grams of chloroform, and shaken up 
energetically with 10 c.c. of water, a single drop of 
phenolphthalein solution being then added, in the case 
of pure petroleum jelly no colour change is produced, but 
a rose-red is formed on adding a single-drop of decinormal 
caustio potash, thus indicating freedom from ( acid and 
alkali. Another test by the same author is to heat l(j 
grams of petroleum jelly along with 10 grams of water 
on the wuter bath lor a quarter of an hour, with stirring. 
After cooling, the water is poured off, and should be per¬ 
fectly neutral, giving no sulphuric acid reaction with 
baiium chloride, and leaving merely an imponderable 
residue when evaporated to dryness on a watch-glass. 

Petroleum jelly is browned when heated on the water 
bath with OS per cent, sulphuric acid, though weaker— 
73 per cent.—acid has no action, except when an imper¬ 
fectly refined Bumple—technical petroleum jelly—is pre¬ 
sent. The best method of performing this-test is to melt 
10 grams of the petroleum jelly in the water bath, and 
add 50 drops of 73 per cent, sulphuric acid, the whole 
being then heated, with stirring, for another quarter of- 
an hour. If the petroleum jelly be pure, the acid will 
exhibit scarcely any alteration, no dark ring being formed 
at the plane^of contact, nor is the acid coloured brown. 
Again, if 5 grams of petroleum jelly be heated with 5 
grams qftsodium carbonate and 25 c.c. of water, for half 
an hour on th» water bath and stirred, the aqueous layer 
being poured off whan cold, and then' treated with suffi¬ 
cient hydrochloric acid to produce supersaturation, the” 
liquid jWill remain clqpr, provided neither resins nor fatty 
acids are present. 

Vaselone, a substitute for petroleum jelly, is a solution 
of stearone anS margarone in a neutral mineral oil. The 
stearone is obtained by distilling 75 parte of stearic acid 
with 25 parts of dry powdered lime, in an inn cylinder 
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or retort, at a temperature of 400° 0. The product melts 
at 86 s C. The margarone is prepared in the safne 
manner, by distilling beef fat with lime, '{he vaseloijp 
is prepared by dissolving 15 parts of margarone and 5 
parts of stearone in 100 parts of pure, inodorous mineral 
oil. The finished product resembles petroleum jelly, 
except that it is nbt transparent. It is white, inodorous, 
neutral, and is not attacked by acids or other chemical 
•reagents.. 

LANOLIN 

I^anolin is purified wool fat. It melts at 40° C., and 
can absorb up to 105 per cent, of water without losing its 
salve-like consistence. It is employed as a basis for oint¬ 
ments, an adjunct to cosmetic soaps, etc., etc., being 
difficult to saponify, and therefore not liable to become * 
rancid. A. von Rod removes the colouring matter and 
smell of crude wool fat by treating it with oxidising 
agents, suah as bleaching powder, or permanganate, in 
alkaline solution. The wool fat is extracted by strong 
alcohol, benzine, sulphuric ether, benzol, ether, and 
chloroform. 

The following method for testing lanolin has been re¬ 
commended by Astolfi, on the basis of comparatively 
colometric determinations, and can also be extended to 
form a quantitative examination. He treats 01 gram of 
lanolin with 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, the 
result being an intense Ted liquid with greenish, fluores¬ 
cence. The colour decreases in intensity in proportion 
as the wool fat is adulterated with substances other ^han 
eholesterfn* This solution is then treated with fO c.c. of 
chloroform, and shaken up energetically. On the Repara¬ 
tion of the liquid into two layers, the chloroform will be 
found coloured a brilliant red if the wool fat be pure, but 
will be lesl red if the sample contain adulterations of 
water, extraneous fats, and the like. Furthermore, when 
the lanolin* is pum.sa black ring will be disfiernible at*the 
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plane of contact, but is less decided when the sample is 
adulterated. By comparing these results with those fur¬ 
nished by a sample of known purity under the same 
treatment, the extent of the adulteration, if any, can be 
estimated. 



